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TO 

NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, A.M. 

OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE^ OXFORD, 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In requesting your permission to dedicate to you 
" An Essay on the Means of Discovering the 
Senses of Words," I am well aware that I solicit 
the attention of a most acute judge of verbal 
analysis, of one indeed who has applied with 
brilliant success the principles of the Aristotelic 
logic to the investigation of the most difficult of 
the moral sciences. 

Though the object of verbal analysis in the 
hands of the philosopher is of far higher import- 
ance than that which the philologist contemplates^ 
still, so far as they both investigate the force 
which custom has given to words, they have the 
same end in view, and must use the same means 
for its attainment. But here the philologist stops, 
whilst the philosopher proceeds farther to investi- 
gate the realities of mind and matter, and to 
compare the meaning of words with their proto- 
types in nature, which, however they may be 
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distorted by the erroneous opinions of men, they 
were still intended to represent. And it is the 
object of a philosophical definition to reconcile 
these expressions of human opinion with moral 
or physical truth, and so to become the inter- 
preter of nature as nearly as is possible in the 
language of common life. It is to the successful 
application of this double analysis of words and 
things that we owe the most important results, in 
purifying the tenns of political science from the 
errors they have served to perpetuate, and in 
restoring them to society as organs for the dif- 
fusion of right principles and beneficial conduct. 
I know no object more worthy to employ the 
most powerful intellect and the most expanded 
benevolence. 

The philologist, on the other hand, has no 
higher aim than to? ascertain the meaning which 
custom has given to words, without pretending to 
alter this in conformity to a more philosophical 
view of that which they were intended to express. 
Yet philology, if it ascends not immediately to 
moral and physical truth, is a most faithful record 
of the opinions of men, ascertaining these at the 
remotest periods, when history is silent, and trac- 
ing their gradations through all the changes of 
language. But it is as a school of acute and 
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patient investigation, well suited to strengthen 
that intellectual sight, which discerns objects im- 
palpable to the senses, though far more powerful 
towards happiness or misery than all sensible 
objects ; it is as a school of metaphysics and 
morals, teaching us to estimate the shades of 
thought and feeling, that philology has her highest 
boast. It is only through the delicate organiza- 
tions of a highly cultivated language that these 
can be expressed, or even felt. For language, to 
the generality at least, is in this respect an in- 
ventor, and as the imagination cannot conceive 
sounds which the ear has not heard, so the many 
can not conceive ideas which language has not 
expressed. But I forbear from still farther ex- 
ceeding the limits of a dedication. 

With an earnest hope that nothing may pre- 
vent you from prosecuting ia far more valuable 
analysis, and continuing to educe truths of the 
greatest practical importance to the happiness of 
mankind, 

I am. 
My dear Senior, 

Ever yours faithfully, 
J. P. POTTER. 
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PREFACE. 



The title of the following Essay on the 
means of discovering the senses of words 
is intended to intimate to the reader, that 
there are more verbal terrae incognitse than 
the charts of the Dictionary makers would 
lead him to conclude. Words and phrases, 
like the islands and continents of the an- 
cient hydrographers, have often been laid 
down by very careless observers, and their 
position and boundaries will in these cases 
not unfrequently be found erroneous. In- 
deed the very landmarks of the Latin lan- 
guage, the explanatory particles, which 
have been set up as objects to guide the 
philologist in his course, have often had 
their position so incorrectly represented, 
that they may rather be compared to buoys 
intentionally misplaced for the purpose of 
misguiding an enemy, or, at least, to sand- 
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batiksy which the careless surveyor of a 
coast has set down as quicksands, and by 
so doing has created to the navigator un- 
certainty of being right, if not danger of 
being wrong in his course. 

Indeed, considerable danger occurs at 
that period of scholarship, when a facility 
in observing rules, which relate to inflec- 
tion and governipent, has been united tq 
an extensive acquaintance with the mean-- 
ings of words, sp far as these are explained 
by Dictionaries or ordinary notes. The 
student, easily making out the general 
drift of an author, rests satisfied with hav- 
ing acquired a power of construing with 
fluency, often even with much force and 
elegance, and never suspects that it is 
possible he can be construing inaccurately. 
To any hint he may receive to this effect, 
he is able to s^nswer, that the meaning 
found fault with is the most appropriate 
he can select from Ainsworth, Nizolius, 
or Facciolati \ perhaps, is the explanation 
given by them of the very passage in 
question. — Or, i( he have ascended one 
step higher, if his acu^teness has detected 
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the errors of lexicographers, and his dili- 
gence has endeavoured to supply their 
defects, he will be forced to acknowledge, 
that in this attempt he has been guided 
rather by a, general sagacity» than by any 
system of rules; and consequently, that 
he feels little confidence in the accuracy 
of the meanings he has substituted for the 
more manifestly erroneous explanations of 
the Dictionaries. *' Whenever I am at a 
loss to understand the meaning of a Latin 
word, I read over all the explanations 
in the Dictionary, and make out some* 
thing by putting them together/^ This 
plan of philological investigation I have 
heard mentioned as the dernier resort, 
and perhaps, if we are determined to trust 
to the reports of the lexicographers, and 
will not examine the original documents 
for ourselves, this mode of taking the 
average may be the safest. It resembles 
the conduct of a person, who is satisfied 
with the general accuracy of his trades* 
man's bills, on the ground that when the 
mistakes made against the customers' in- 
terest are subtracted from the mistakes 
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made against the interest of the tradesman 
himself, the sum total may be tolerably 
accurate. 

But I will suppose the student to be dis- 
satisfied even with this plan of taking the 
average, and in a word to have ascended 
a higher stage of scholarship, and in de- 
fiance of his prejudice against modern 
Latin and his ignorance of German, to 
have made himself master of the second 
chapter in the first part of Scheller's valu- 
able Prcecepta, together with the useful 
remarks on the same subject in the in- 
troduction to Dr. Crombie's Gymna- 
sium. Yet still he will be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that though his mind has been 
^' harped aright,'" though he has caught 
the key-note of a very different scholar- 
ship from what he had before rested 
satisfied with, he does not yet feel himself 
possessed of a perfect clue, by which he 
can pass with sufficient certainty through 
the labyrinth of a Dictionary article to the 
meaning he wishes to discover ; still less, 
that he can evoke the Fairy Order herself, 
to touch with her magic wand these ra- 
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veiled heaps, and transform their intricate 
confusion into a simple and easy arrange- 
ment "". 

The German scholar will perhaps an- 
swer, that this has already been accom- 
plished by the author of the Praecepta, 
and that when we are in possession of a 
translation of his Latin Dictionary, we shall 
find all the errors corrected, and all the 
deficiencies supplied, by which the student 
is at present impeded. Not having any 

* I allude, learned reader, to a pleasing fable, baud 
alienum a Scaevolae studiis. Tbe beroine is represented 
as a careless and impatient person, to wbom a good 
lady gives a ravelled skein of different coloured silks to 
be arranged. Tbe reader, if be bave ever attempted an 
exploit so little witbin tbe influence of Mars or Her- 
cules, wHl acknowledge, tbat tbe autbor bringing down 
tbe Fairy Order in a macbine is fully vindicated by 
tbe " dignus vindice nodus.'' Nor would be find sucb 
assistance at all superfluous, were be to attempt a series 
of definitions of tbe particles of tbe Latin language witb 
no otber aid tban may be derived from Scbeller, Tur- 
sellinus, Facciolati, and Nizolius. To trace tbe series 
juncturaque, expressed by a single definition, is often 
tbe work of many days of bard tbinking. It is however 
wben obtained a " word of power," an open sesame to 
many a closed passage. 
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knowledge of the German language, I 
cannot form an ex facto opinion on the 
probability of such hopes being realized. 
On the one hand^ Scheller has proved to 
the Latin reader, by his Praecepta, that he 
had the power ex fumo dare lucem ; but^ 
if we may be allowed an inference from 
the defects of all former lexicographers, 
even of the laborious Stephens him- 
self, and that in a language much nfiore 
easy to explain with accuracy, we shall 
not expect that the power of tracing the 
meanings of words for ourselves will be 
dispensed with by the endeavours of any 
single lexicographer. Indeed the decision 
of this question does not rest on probabi- 
lities. Either the author of the following 
Essay has been misled by a futile desire of 
more definite meanings, or Scheller is de- 
fective, if not erroneous, in many of his 
definitions of what he calls the modi con- 
nectendi, and of other of the Latin parti- 
cles. 

Even were the student furnished with 
the most copious and accurate Diction- 
ary, it would surely be more scholarlike» 
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and, ^hich is of infinitely greater im- 
portance, more conducive to habits of 
diligence, acuteness, and accuracy in studyi 
that he should be able to discover the 
meanings of words for himself, than that 
he should be taught to rely on the ipse 
dixit of a lexicographer, synonymist, or 
commentator. 

The following Essay, being at once 
an analysis of the second chapter of 
Scheller's Praecepta Styli Bene Latini, and 
an attempt to supply some deficiencies in 
that excellent compendium, aims at cul- 
tivating this power in the reader. Should 
it induce any one to refer to the original, 
(to which references are made for what- 
ever has been borrowed from it,) and 
betray him into a careful perusal of that 
work, a service of no inconsiderable value 
will have been rendered him, at the ex- 
pence of only a small portion of his time. 
And let me hope, if the less advanced 
student is convinced of the existence of 
tlie impediments I have noticed in the 
path of scholarship^ he will give a few 
hours of diligent attention to the method 
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of surmounting them here offered him. 
He will afterwards decide whether he will 
encounter the labour of applying this me- 
thod to some portion of his daily studies. 

Whatever be his decision, let him not 
lay the flattering unction to his love of 
ease, that such studies are undeserving his 
attention. Studies which cultivate acute- 
ness, strength, precision, and arrangement 
in the mind ; studies which open the stores 
of ancient literature, and render the poets, 
historians, orators, and philosophers of an- 
tiquity familiar to our memories ; studies 
which give us the full use of language as 
an organ of expression and thought, offer 
the very fittest initiatory discipline for the 
mind. 

It may indeed suit the views of certain 
captious objectors, to estimate the value 
of classical education by the knowledge, 
or rather the ignorance, of those who have 
not passed the portal of learning, who are 
struggling with grammatical and verbal 
difficulties, when they ought to be taking 
a wide range of the literature of Greece 
and Rome, and illustrating it from the 
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works of modern writers. To use the lan- 
guage of logicians, it may suit them to 
represent that evil a proprium, which in 
truth is merely an accident of classical edu- 
cation, nay, an accident, which, unless I am 
much mistaken, is not only separable, but 
easily separable, from the systen) which it 
disgraces. I have attempted, at the com- 
mencement of the following Essay, to point 
out the origin of the evil, together with its 
remedy, I trust, in such a manner as may 
avoid giving offence to the able and con- 
scientious conductors of early education. 

The importance, especially at this time, 
when the lower orders are making so rapid 
an intellectual progress, of giving every 
possible impulse to the education of the 
higher orders, and of removing every im- 
pediment in the way of their acquiring 
that knowledge which is power, can hardly 
be overestimated. It is essential, not to 
the well-being only, but to the very ex- 
istence of society, that those who are su- 
perior in situation should be superior also 
in moral power. Knowledge and virtue 
are its elements, or, to come nearer to 
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the definition of the great philosopher, 
an union of well-directed intellectual and 
moral energies constitutes the only power 
which can safely be relied on. These 
therefore are the objects of education. 
That grammar and language afford an ex- 
cellent initiatory discipline for the exercise 
of the former, I feel as fully persuaded, 
as that they are merely initiatory, the 
porch, if I may so express myself, through 
which our Patrician youth should pro- 
ceed to a knowledge of history, logic, 
rhetoric, morals, and politics, and that 
any impediment which delays them so long 
at this portal as to cause their failing to 
attain these ulterior objects, is at all times, 
but more especially at this time, to be de- 
precated. 
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SECTION I. 

If we desire to speak, to write, or even to read 
a language with ease and precision, our first ob- 
ject should be the acquisition of a copia verbo- 
rum, accurately understood, and readily remem- 
bered ; thai we may, on the one hand, be able to 
express with facility and clearness the objects 
around us, and the feelings and thoughts within, 
and, on the other, have a ready and clear under- 
standing of the expressions of others. 

And that it may be in our power to devote 
sufficient time and attention to this object,^ we 
must be careful, that in our grammatical studies 
the precept of Quinctilian be carefully observed. 
Quam (we take the liberty to refer the relative to 
Grammar) ut per omnes numeros penitus cogno- 
scere ad summam scientise necessarium est, ita 
incipientibus brevius ac simpHcius tradi magis 
convenit. Aut enim difficultate institutionis tam 
numerosse atque perplex^e deterreri solent : aut 
eo tempore, quo praecipue alenda ingenia atque 
indulgentia quadam enutrienda sunt, asperiorum 
tractatu rerum atteruntur : aut, si hsec sola di?* 
dicerint, satis se instructos arbitrantur. 
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Whatever be the cause, it is a fact to be much 
regretted, that the early acquisition of a copia of 
words, accurately understood, and readily remem- 
bered, is much neglected, whilst we spend too 
much of our early study upon the res obscuras 
atque difficiles easdemque non necessarias. 

Should any of my readers feel inclined to doubt 
or deny this fact, he may at once bring the matter 
to the argumentum ad hominem, by attempting 
to render a few £nglish words rapidly and acctt- 
rately into Latin, mentioning their various sy- 
nonyms^ and so defining each, as to express the 
shades of difference between them. Few com- 
paratively could take this test, and yet nothing 
short of this is requisite to the writing a language 
with ease and perspicuity. 

This deficiency of readiness and accuracy in 
remembering a copia verborum is the more to be 
regretted, because, if we attended to writings if 
not to speaking, the Latin language with fluency 
and correctness, we should be enabled to read it 
with increased pleasure. Every one must be 
aware, that it is possible to make out the meaning 
of a passage, so as to attain its general sense, 
without feeling the delicacies either of its. ex- 
pressions, its syntactical government, or the ar- 
rangement of its words ; yet nothing short of a 
perception of all these is requisite to reading a. 
language with a scholarlike precision. Now it 
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.^duld be impossible to write, 1 do not mean to 
copy, this same sentence, without understanding 
the rationale of every part of it. Writing a lan- 
guage is therefore the best tedt of understanding* it. 

Quaere, might not this more accurate scholar- 
ship be acquired by a diflferent system of instrucf- 
tion ; 1 mean, by returning to the systenrt ^thich 
produced the' great sehdaVs of past timesi^ it e; by 
reqmridg our puprb* to fix daily in their memory 
a number of Latin words, proportioned to* their 
power of retaining what they b^ire learned, and 
by exercising them in forming these words into 
sentences, according to the rules they have been 
taught respecting the inflection of endings, the 
government of words, and their arrangement in a 
sentence ? 

If we returned to this practice of early teaching 
a copia verborum, it appears probable, that the 
acquisition of the Latin language wbuld not only 
be more rapid, and more accurate, but, which -is 
of some consequence, if intellectual habits are of 
even more importance than the knowtedge ac-' 
qui^dj with more pleasure afso; I might say^, 
with^^omc pleasure, instead of much pain. It \i 
well known, that the acquiring new wordfe, and 
practising the u^e of them, is pleasurable to chil- 
dren. Now if we estiiliate the primitives of the 
Latin language to be iri number about four thotiA 
sand, and suppose a boy to learn ten words every 
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day, repeating iterum iterumque those be has 
already learned, till his scholarship is built up, 
like that celebrated house of which we have all 
heard of in our childhood, I feel little doubt, that 
a boy would thus familiarize himself with the 
roots of the Latin language in two years, allowing 
for various interruptions, and might commence 
this discipline at a much earlier age than he could 
venture on the mysteries of the as in proesenti or 
propria quae maribus. Now supposing him to 
have the primitives of the language familiar to his 
memory as household words, he would, with 
comparatively little difficulty, acquire, in the 
order of their dependence, all the more im- 
portant derivatives. And if at this time syno- 
nymous terms were offered in juxta position to 
his memory, he would be led to observe their 
shades and gradations of meaning. I think a 
boy might thus become as familiar with the use 
of Latin words in the space of four or five years, 
as he may become with the art of speaking or 
writing a modern language, if well taught, in half 
that time. And there cannot be a doubt, that, 
whilst it would enable him to read Latin authors 
with more pleasure, and consequently with more 
attention to the matter, it would give him that 
power of composing in Latin, which cannot be 
obtained from reading only. For though it be 
true, that a person who can translate from English 
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into Latin, can with equal ease translate from 
Latin into English, it does not follow, that a 
person who can translate from Latin into English, 
can therefore translate from English into Latin. 
This fact indicates the advantage of a plan which 
would at least save much time, and which I 
therefore earnestly reqommend to the attention of 
my readers, whether they have to educate others, 
or have yet to educate themselves. Those who 
do not yet possess a copia of Latin words, if they 
be required to write Latin, have in this respect to 
educate themselves. For they can write neither 
with facility nor clearness, till this copia be ob- 
tained« 

Nor let them listen for a moment to the de* 
cryers of what is captiously denominated a know- 
ledge of words. The objects of education, ex- 
clusive of religious and moral discipline, seem 
capable of a threefold division. Of these, there 
can be no doubt that one portion of time ought, 
as it generally is, to be devoted to the sciences of 
number and magnitude. Another portion is well 
bestowed on the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature. It is yet a desideratum, 
that a certain portion of time in each day should be 
given to the acquisition of that information which 
consists in a knowledge of facts. If the elements 
of natural history and philosophy, of history, 
and its attendants, geography and chronology, 
were taught by a judicious use of such works as 
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adopt a mode of instruction suited to the age of 
the pupil and the subject to be learned % there can 
be no doubt that habiis of acquiring information, 
by observation especially, and by reading, and a 
tu^e for intellectual pleasures would gradually be 
formed ; both which would be conducive to the 
innocence, usefulness, and happiness of after life. 

Fully allowing that these objects have not yet 
(Stained the attention they deserve, it cannot be 
conceded to their injudicious advocates, that they 
ought to supersede what it pleases them to deno- 
minate a knowledge of words, but which might 
more justly be defined an acquaintance with gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric, as obtained by the study 
of the languages of Greece and Rome, and imply- 
ing considerable acquaintance with the literature 
of those nations. 

Though the utility of words, as instruments of 
expression, is too evident to need the least illus- 
tration, their use, as organs of thought, is not so 
obvious* Yet it is certain that very few persons 
possess a power of mind adequate to the con- 
ception of an idea independent of the aid of 
words, or strength of memory sufficient for keep- 
ing permanent possession of a thought, which 
they have not the means of registering by an 

* See more especially the mode of teaching natural philo- 
sophy recommended hy Mr. Mitchell ; Mrs. Markham's Dia- 
logues on English History ; Dr. Hill's Essays on Greece, &c. 
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appropriate sign. Indeed the difficulty with 
which an original thinker excogitates a coooplex 
idea responding to some physical or tifioral com- 
bination really existing in nature, if, before his 
time, it had no sign to represent it ; the proba- 
bility, that this idea, obtained so painfully, will 
fade from his memory ; and the impossibility of 
his communicating it to others, until he has either 
invented or borrowed a word to express it ; con- 
trasted with the ease with which, when it has 
once obtained a local habitation and a name in 
language, the idea will be received, hoarded, and 
issued as current intellectual coin, by men even 
of inferior powers of mind, is a phenomenon 
most likely to be overlooked by the very persons 
whom it most benefits. They forget the long 
process of analyzing subjects which before ap- 
peared indivisible, and synthesizing others which 
had remained penitus toto orbe divisa, both which 
processes must precede the invention of those 
terms which enable us with such facility to 
express abstractions and associations of thought — 
indeed by means of which, the conclusions of a 
long trai« of reasoning, and the results of a wide 
induction of facts, become merely the vow trrm 
of the siibsequent enquirer. Nor is it only ill 
words representing complex ideas that the value 
of thiese instruments of thought and expres- 
sion is evident. A very little consideration will 
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prove to us the utility of words as representatives 
even of the simplest ideas* Werner, the celebrated 
mineralogist, constructed a table of seventy-nine 
shades of colour, and attached a name to each. 
By using these names of colours singly or in 
combination, as the colours themselves are seen 
simple or blended in the objects of nature and art, 
he proposed to supply the naturalist and artist with 
a means of expressing with accuracy, and conse- 
quently of remembering, every variety of colour; 
the importance of which power to the mineralogist, 
botanist, painter, &e. &c. it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon. Now words are but the colours 
with which the poet, orator, or philosopher, may 
be said to copy the realities of mind and matter. 
The illustration might easily be carried farther. 

** The wisest people of antiquity were indeed 
" fully aware of the importance of philology, and 
** indicated by their use of the word Aoyo$, to sig- 
** nify the faculty of reason, a process of reason- 
^* ing, and a sound expressing each step in that 
" process, that they esteemed words not so unim- 
*^ portant as many of our realists would lead us 
^^ to consider them; indeed, that they conceived 
** themselves to ascend from the first lispings of 
*« childhood through a process of reasoning founded 
" on language to the full development of the 
" power of thought. They were weak enough to 
♦* believe that to acquire well-defined signs of 
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" ideas was to obtain definite ideas, and to obtain 
'> definite ideas was to obtain the fittest instru- 
" ments of reasoning. They were not ignorant 
" that these must be employed on the realities 
" of things, or that their products will be visionary 
'* and unreal. For, let us remember, it was not 
** the age of a genuine philology, which was whirled 
" in ideal vortices, laboured for imaginary wealth, 
" and had its peace of mind disturbed by airy 
" daggers. 

'< Somnia, quae vitse rationes vertere possunt 
*^ Fortunasque tuas omneis turbare timore. 

" Even these abuses of wordia make the use of 
•* philology, in the true sense of that most* abused 
" term, more evident. For the cure must often 
** be derived, not immediately firom the realities of 
" life, but from a keen and laborious examination 
** of these winged nothings. The self-deceived 
" enchanter cannot be led forth at once into the 
^' light of day, but some time and trouble must 
^^ be expended in shewing him that his magic 
*^ circle is but a chalked line, his fumigation but 
", smoke, and his spectres only its varying shadow 
" passing over the nearest wall. 

" If the question of the importance of a genuine 
" philology, and it is not of that possessed by the 
" auceps syllabarum that we are speaking, be de- 
" cided by the evidence of facts, it would be easy 
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<' to shew, not only that the most imaginative 
^' poets, but also that the most acute and com- 
^^ pnehensive^minded philosophers, must have la- 
*^ boured sooner or later wi^ diitgence and 
*« acutenesd in this study. The process of nature 
*' points out that it should be ddne earfy, and it 
" was left to modem philosophy to discover that 
" the end must precede the means. There is, 
** indeed, a spurious kind of philology which 
'^ employs itself about trifling questions, and pro- 
^^ duces bombast and frigidity of style, and loose 
<^ and confused reasoning. Even as a means of 
<' guarding against this abuse true philology would 
** deserve to be cultivated**.^' 

But these decryers of the knowledge of words 
have a more especial objection to the vocabularies 
of Greece and Rome, and would rather permit an 
acquaintance with modern languages, than with 
the poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, of 
the two great nations of antiquity. 

" I will not enlarge upon a topic of very inferior 
" importance to that of the expediency of what is 
^^ called a classical education, but surely there must 
" be little liberal curiosity in that mind, which, 
" having the means of making itself familiarly ac- 
'^ quainted with the opinions, feelings, and circum- 

^ See a Letter to John Hughes, Esq. M. A. on the Systems 
of J^ducation proposed by the Popular Parties, p. 99. 
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*♦ stances, in a word, M^ith the literatuFe, of two 
" great people long descended i«to the grave of 
" nations, undervalues this wondrous privilege. 
" Nor can we form a higher opinion of his judg- 
" ment or taste, who denies the essential import- 
" ance of the lessons ihey have left us to the 
^^ feelings and interests of human life in all ages, 
" or asserts that these are not conveyed in a style 
" of such delicacy and force, as to afford a model 
" in almost every kind of composition. 

" The danger to be dreaded, is not that we de- 
" vote ourselves too ardently to classical studies, 
" but that we stop short in the portal of learning, 
^* and rest satisfied with a school-boy scholar- 
** ship. Though it is no easy task (the difficulty, 
" however, is favourable to the cultivation of 
" acuteness and diligence) to disinter their 
" thoughts and feelings from the solid flood of 
" ignorance, which the destruction of sa many 
^' valuable sources of information has poured upon 
" their works, farther increased by the heavy 
'^ matter accumulated through ages of dictionary 
" makers and commentators, yet the labour of the 
" diligent student will at length effect its object. 
'^ He will again walk in their deserted streets, and 
" almost imagine that he hears the busy hum of 
" life around him ; he will be a spectator at their 
^' gymnasia and their theatres, at their forum and 
*' their temples ; will listen to their orators, sena- 
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>' tors^ and . pbilosopbers ; will even b^ present at 
** tbeir faonliar and domestic meetings* and pierce 
^* into tbe penetcaiift of their solitary hours. 

'* Per terrain antiqua Ditis caligine mersam 
*^ Tendere et umbraram sedes penetrare sepultas 
** Fert animus. Quisnam mihi dnx Cylenius altum 
^'iPandatfter? 

" If we would find such a guide, we must seek 
^' the Hermes of the ancients in a genuine phi- 
" lology, and propitiate him with the sacrifice of 
^' a hecatomb of idle prejudices against the study 
"of words V 



* Se^ a LeUer to John Hughes, Es<j. M.A« on the Sjr^tem^ 
of Education propoeed by the Popular Parties. (Published 
by Hatchardy and reprinted in the Pamphleteer.) In which I 
have endeavoured, first, to expose the weakness and insolence 
of the arguments by which that party, whose motto is ever 
9Un^ ^^ow$, attempts to establish the necessity, not of 
improving parts, but of changing the whole, of edncatioft; 
and secondly, to rouse the s^athy, as it then iqapeared, of ^e 
public to a sense of their danger in allowing another party to 
have it in tbeir power to oppose education to the institutions 
of the country. 
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SECTION II. 

Our copia verborum must be derived from the 
works of writers who are known to have been 
careful in their choice of words. In the Latin 
language, Cicero and Caesar are, by universal 
consent, facile principes as writers of prose ; ^nd, 
as it will be long ere we have possessed ourselves 
of the storie of words, phrases, and constructions, 
which their works alone will supply, it is a ques- 
tion rather curious than useful, what relative autho- 
rity, in sanctioning forms of expression, must be 
ascribed to other writers of Latin prose. When 
the time for discussing this arrives, we must 
not be guided so much by a reference to ages 
of goldn silver, brass, or iron, as by internal and 
external evidence of a writer having possessed 
good taste in the selection and use of words; 
of which the best proof will be found, not in the 
dates of his several works, but in the traces his 
style exhibits, that a diligent study of the two 
great masters of Latin prose has preserved 
him from a careless admission of vulgarisms on 
the one hand % and from a studied alSfectation of 
rhetorical ornaments on the other. Such writers, 

• See Scheller Praecepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect 16. 
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whatever be the age in which they may have 
lived, will have endeavoured to retain the im- 
provements, whilst they were rejecting the inno- 
vations of time. To give rules for estimating 
their relative merits would far exceed my power, 
and would indeed be useless to those who will 
not reject this Introduction, as too elementary for 
their scholarship. 

On this head, Scheller cautions his readers, lest 
in their respect for the authority of great writers, 
they impute to them the errors of their copyists 
and editors^ or regard, as sanctioned by their 
authority, words and modes of construction, which 
they have guoted from inferior writers, or have 
used in imitation of a vulgar or aflfected style d. 

Nor must we forget, that many words and 
phrases, which have the greatest propriety in one 
style of composition, are inadmissible in another*. 
Thus a vulgarism^ which would be in character 
in a work of broad humour, can not be admitted 
into any composition, which ought to be written 
in the pure and correct style of good society. 
Calloquial idioms^ which are graceful and spirited 
in the higher comedy, will appear familiar and 

** See Scheller Praecepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 1. 16. 

• See Scheller Precepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 1. and 
Dr. Crombie, vol. i. Introduction, where the reader will find 
some excellent remarks. 
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jlippant ID pbilosophical discussions, and in the 
more elevated kinds of poetry. Much of the 
language of poetry is more imaginative and un- 
practical, than is consistent with the main objects 
of oratory, history, and philosophy ; in which it 
is of primary importance, that the speaker or 
writer appear, on the one hand, not to be hurried 
away by his own imagination, and, on the other, 
not to be appealing to the imagination of his 
hearers or readers. Cicero as an orator, a philo^ 
sopher, and a writer of letters ; . Virgil, Horace, 
Lucretius, and Terence; Caesar and Livy, have 
indeed much of language in common, but each 
has also much that belongs to his peculiar style 
of composition. It may be necessary to addy 
that in classing words as vulgar, colloquial, pro- 
saic, or poetic, we must be on our guard against 
arguing from the custom of our own language 
to that of Greece and Rome, or we shall fall into 
great errors. Nothing indeed can be more mis^ 
taken than to draw an inference from the custom 

Quern penes arbitriu est et jus et norma loqaendi 

of one language to that of another. 

Perhaps our Jirst endeavour should be to cul- 
tivate a simple narrative and a cle4xr argument^ 
ative style. Of the former we have an admir- 
able example in the commentaries of Caesar, 
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whose turn of mind led him to unite simplicity, 
purity, and force, in his language; Wheii Cicero 
speaks of Caesar's common style of conversation 
as more effective than the oratory of other men, 
be pays it the very highest compliment. Its sim- 
plicity was as much the effect of conscious strength 
as it was of purity of taste. There is indeed ia 
the Latin language no specimen of a philoso- 
phical style at all equal in degree of excellence 
to the style of Caesar, as a narrative of events. 
The Offices of Cicero avowedly aim at this sim- 
plicity, but Cicero was too rhetorical a writer to 
succeed eminently in a pure philosophical style. 
Perhaps indeed the Latin language is even more 
inferior to the Greek in words expressing the 
simpler than in those expressing more compli- 
cated ideas, and therefore forces a writer, who 
would not be tame and meagre, to write rheto- 
rically. Perhaps too the taste of the Romans like 
that of the Fi'ench, and unlike that of the Greeks 
and English, affected a rhetorical display, where 
the subject demanded simplicity. As a philoso- 
phical style, that of Cicero is far inferior to the 
writings of Plato, and not to be mentioned with 
those of Aristotle, yet it is acknowledged to be 
the best philosophical style in the Latin language, 
and as such must be our model. 

It will be easy, when we are accustomed to 
the styles of Caesar and Cicero, to discern what- 
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ever is peculiar to poetic, colloquial, or humorous 

composition, but very difficult, if our taste and 

acquaintance with the language have been formed 

upon 

which 

requii 

form 1 

and A 

falling 

if he\ 
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ridan, 

the fo 

of the staple of the English language, as it is 
spoken and written in good society. The neces- 
sity of learning a few every day phrases of 
courtesy, &c. will not amount to an exception 
from this rule, i. e. that the narratio brevis et 
lucida, and the aequabile et temperatum dispu- 
tandi genus, are the models on which we ought 
to form our first attempts at acquiring a good 
style. From the opposite practice of com- 
mencing the study of a language by reading its 
poets, more especially if the student have not 
previously acquired considerable acuteness and 
diligence in examining the force of words, it will 
follow — ^first, that he will fail of attaining a 
correct and delicate feeling of the " exquisitely 

c 
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sought ^^ words of poetry^; and secondly, that 

* And without a keen perception of these, what is poetry ? 
Strip each word of the innumerable associations which crowd 
into the mind of the scholar, as he remembers instantaneously 
its derivation, its first sense, its different metaphorical appli- 
cations, its connecdon with sciences, arts, and manners — feels 
also the peculiar fitness of its application in the instance before 
him compared with other words of nearly similar meaning — and 
what is left but a mortuum caput of dactyls and spondees, at 
most of expressions, which have neither the elevation of poetry, 
nor the reality of prose. Contrast the pleasure of reading 
Homer after familiarizing ourselves with the language of Xe- 
nophon, Herodotus, and Tbucydides, with the painful process 
of making out his allusions when used as an early dass book ! 
If it be objected that Rome was not built in a day, it may be 
sufficient to answer that neither was it built by commencing 
with the capitals of its pillars and working downwards. The 
first step in a language ought to be the obtaining a familiar 
acquaintance with such writers as Csesar and Cicero, and ac- 
quiring from them a copia of the most frequently used words 
of the language rendered familiar to us '' as household nam^s" 
by our being required to use them so frequently both viva voce 
and in writing, that use may produce readiness of memory, 
and so "precisely, that we may distinguish them from all their 
synonyms. We must indeed labour to get rid, if we have 
acquired it, of that indefinite understanding of words which 
confounds them with their synonyms, or it will be im- 
possiUe that our writmg or construing can be correct. — 
There is indeed another disadvantage in beginning with 
poetry, namely, the infrequent recurrence of the same 
word, and the consequent probability of its passing from 
the memory. We are in danger of losing in a few 
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having debased these gems of the language, be witl^ 
not scruple to use them as current coin for the 
most ordinary demands of prose; and lastly, 
having no test by which to distinguish the words 
and forms of ^pressioo which are in.GQnimofi to 
poetry and prose, berwiH b& Hable to be dec^ved 
by ^rivatioosffidiofttive of atnetaprhori^al ftpptic8-> 
tion, by itfitjm^ whidi app^r pbeticfitl td ah 'Eng- 
lish mind, &c. &c. to rank words of the most 
coimnoa pqcurrence amoQg the choicest flowers of 
Parnassus. The consequence of these errors wiU be 
a ^most wretched style of oompositidii ; si oantSBs 
male cantos, si le^is cantas; his poetry Witt be 
prosaic, and bis prose poeticaf. Tame poetry and 
bombastic prose ! Indeed.wh^ we hear or I'ead a 
composition to which Logic has neither given a 
backbone nor ribs, and Rhetoric has supplied nei- 
ther muscles nor flesh, but which over a ricketty 
frame-work of argument has stretched a loose and 
gaudy covering of words, whilst we are reminded 
of the unhappy student who manufactured a 

days, what we acquire with difficulty ; and this must ever be 
the case unless the iterum iterumque of repetition fixes what 
we would remember. What is wanted at first is words in 
their primary meanings, recurring frequently , and relating to 
common svibjects. To familiarize our minds with the Ian- 
gu^e of poetry before they are used to the language of 
prose is 

Like giving them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 

c 2 
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human monster to no other end than to plague 
and disgrace himself, we have no hesitation in 
referring the phenomenon to that want of good 
sense as well as of good taste, that exaggerated 
mode of thinking and feeling, which is generated 
by an attempt to form our first style of thought 
and expression on a poetic model. Again I 
repeat, that our copia verborum must be drawn 
from the writings of Caesar and Cicero, if we 
would form a correct narrative and ai^umentative 
style, if we would avoid vulgarity, flippancy, and 
bombast, in Latin prose, and not transfer these 
faults to our English compositions. For let us 
be assured, that a false taste in our own language 
will be consequent on a false taste in that of 
Rome. 
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SECTION III. 

It is evident that a copia verborum, though se 
lected from the best writers, will not enable us to 
express ourselves with perspicuity, elegance, or 
force, unless we obtain a clear understanding of 
each wordf and appiy if correctly. We must 
therefore ascertain with precision the senses in 
which words have been used by these writers^: 
and in doing this must endeavour not only to find 
out the precise idea^ which a word conveyed to 
their minds, but also to discover what objects 
{whether of the senses, the feelings, or the 
thoughts) would have excited in their minds that 
idea. For example in the Latin language, we 
must guard not only against an unroman concep- 
tion of the meaning of Latin words, but also 
against an unroman application of the words 
themselves, even when we are correct in their 
meanings. But the rationale of this Rule may 
require to be a little more developed. 

It is evident that we may attach to a word 
a less forcible meaning than it conveyed to 
the minds of the best writers, and consequently 
employ it where ita true meaning will be too 
strong for the occasion, or decline usmg it as too 

' See Scheller Praecepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 7., 
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strong in a situation where it is precisely the 
word we ought to employ. On the other hand, 
we may ascribe to a word a more forcible mean- 
jqg th^p it bec^rs in the worlds of good writers, 
and so use it jq situatppns for which its tfue sig- 
nification is not su0icient]y ^tropg, or reject it in 
others 98 too fordt>le for whiqb it is exactly fitted. 
Lastly, we may unite thepp errors by cQOceivij^g 
a word to have les$ force; in one respect thap it 
xeally has, and m<^re fotc€ than it really has ip 
another^ and then our qse or rejection of it will 
involve twp mistakes instead of pne* 

Bnt supposing we have attained to the ^%^t 
meaning of a word^ still we may err in it^ appli^ 
catiofij by oveirlppking die f^ct, that objects of 
perception, thought, ^nd feeling, which excite 
this very idea in oqrselves, may not havQ ex- 
cited the same idea in a people differing greatly 
from us in many circum^t^qces, opinions, and 
habits of life, and still more in the arbitrary rules 
of laqguage by which the operations of the mind 
are so much influenced. Very considerable ^cute* 
ness aqd diligence will indeed be needed to guard 
u^ ?g^inst thefie twq great errors, fir8|t, of ascrib- 
ing to words a sen^e more or less extensive than 
they bear iq good writers ; secondly, of applying 
words t^ objects to which good writers would not 
have applied them. 

Now we are, for example, in great danger of 
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neglecting these rul^, when we translate i¥oni 
Latin into English, or fW)m English into Latin, 
words, one of which has been deri'oed from the 
other without the derivative bearmg exactly the 
same meaning as the primitive. Indeed the more 
nearly two words approach to being synonymous, 
so long as they are ifiot so precisely, the more 
likely shall we be to fell into these errors. Eng- 
lish verbs di^rived from Latin compounds, as 
ofiendo, praevenio, contend©, &e.; English nouns 
derived from nouns of the third declension ending 
in tas and tio, as famiiiaritas, severitas, gravitas, 
contenitio, gratificatio, &c., are dangerous to 
translate from either language into the other. 
How much diligence and acuteness must be used 
to avoid these errors, may be seen even in a 
single sentence of Cicero; for example, we are in 
great danger of forming wrong notions of the 
meanmgs of the words abundare, prsaceptis, in- 
stitutis, auctoritatem, scientia, and facultate, which 
occur in the first sentence of the OflSces; by sup- 
posing, on the one hand, that they mean neither 
naore nor less than our English words of the same 
derivation, and, on other band, that they apply to 
every thing to which we might apply the English 
terms, and that they do not apply to any thing 
to which we might not apply the English words. 
By referring to the definitions and examples which 
will be given of the words in the first sentence of 
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Cicero's Offices, the student will form some idea 
how much acuteness and diligence will be re- 
quired to protect him from adopting imperfect 
and erroneous meanings. And if he will transfer 
his suspicions to the meanings of other words, and 
will put himself under the discipline of the first 
chapter of Atdrich's Logic, and of the rules and 
illustrations which have been appended to it, he 
may save himself from many misconceptions and 
mistakes in limine. The very fact of findings 
words in two languages alike in sound, should 
put us on our guard against supposing them ta 
have the same meaning; and even wh^i they 
have the same meaning, against supposing tliat 
they admit of the same applications and coo* 
structions ^. 



< Surely Doctor Crombie*8 assertion, that "the greater 
*f part have been transferred in tlieir primitiye aoceptatioiis^'^ 
is very unfounded and dangerous I in addition to the errora 
to which the student is liable in the first sentence of Cicero's 
Offices, add the following from the remainder of the section ; 
Kudos, proficias, judicium, arroganter, distincte^ studio, con-* 
sumpsi, assumo, vindicare, sequarunt, sequabile, temperatum, 
laboraret, quietum, disputandi, disputator, subtHis, vehemens^ 
copiosissime^ pronuntiare, splendide, delectatus, contempsit* 
If only the above words, and their degrees of dibSiBrence from 
the English^ were before us, they would be sufficient to sug- 
f^est the advantage of commenchig our study of languages 
rather with the Greek than the Latin. These words in the 
latter are like hidden rocks, which the young navigator mis* 
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More especially should we be on. our guard 
against mistaking the m^anings^ and applications 
of. words, each of which signifies a combinatipn qf 
iw0 or more ideas; iorthe uniting of two ideas ia 
one word is often a cons^uenccr of ap. association 
of thoidghts depending on something, peculiar tq 
the i^igiont morality^ policy, cjus^ojoas,. circjuair 
stances^; &3e. &c» of on^, nation. , Aijiotber natjoq, 
not having the same roUgiqqvi&Q-.&c, will not 
have the same asBO([;iatioqs of thought, nor con- 
sequently; words which ^3^press ^hjB,;5an(^e cowr. 
binatioiks of ideas.. J?ow thf^ moT^ nejirly tbe^, 
combioalions of thought in, two .languages rer^ 
seseible one another, so long .as that. resemblancQ; 
falls short of identity, the grater wjUbe oyr 
danger of misunderstanding and misnsing the 
words of each language. 

But even names of things, which from the 
laws of physical and moral nature, never vary, 
are often very imperfectly translatable by the, 
most nearly synonymous terms of two languages. 
For words express not the things themselves, 
but Our ideas of those things : and as very dit, 
ferent views may be taken of the same thing, (ac- 
cording to the property to which we most attend,) 
very different associations of ideas, and there* 

takes for deep water, and therefore sails securely where he is 
most in danger. 
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fore names, implying very different combinatioQS 
of thought may be found in two languages, re- 
ferring to the same thing. These words therefore, 
in the logician's phrase, will not be simply con- 
vertible, though the things they denominate are 
universally the same* Now if it be a work de- 
serving the attention of the philosopher, to trace 
to its origin identity, similarity, discrepsmcy, and 
opposition of thoughts in different nations, whe^ 
tber as a matter of very curious speculation, re- 
specting the thoughts and feejings of others, or 
for the eliciting of truth as to our own ; for to 
free ourselves from the bonds of language is oAen 
a vast step from error; if this be also a very 
wholesome exercise of the Acuities, t^iding to 
increase their acuteness and strength; lastly, if 
something more precise than a vague understand* 
ing and a loose applying of words be worth culti- 
vating as an organ of thought and expression, 
(for if our instruments are imperfect, so will our 
work be also,) we shall not be losing our time 
in enquiring into the meanings of words, as used 
by good writers. 
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SECTION IV. 

XHE surest means of attaining a full and precise 
knowledge of the force of a word, is, to examine it 
in numerous examples from the best writers, with 
a close attention to the context^. The number of 
quotations it may be necessary to bring together 
will vary considerably, according to the difficulty 
of discovering the primary sense, and of settling 
the force and connection of the secondary meanings. 
Sometimes it may be even necessary to examine 
with accuracy each of the examples contained in 
Facciolati and Nizolius, before we can feel cer- 
tain of having elicited the. exact meaning. But 
more frequently the significations of the word will 
be fixed with much less trouble, especially when 
we have acquired the o/tjxa e^ sfMrtigiAs. It is not 
however on the multitude of the quotations ex- 
amined that we must rely, so much as on our 
diligence and acuteness in finding out the exaci 
force of each. These qualities, in the very high- 
est degree in which they can be possessed, are so 
indispensable to successful philology, and the evi- 
dence submitted to their investigation is so strictly 
the evidence of probabilities, and that in every 

** See Scheller Precepta, vol. i. bap. 2. sect. 8» 
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gradation, from the weakest suspicion to the strong- 
est moral certainty ; and there is such fair employ- 
ment for faculties of every kind, from the soberest 
judgment to ^e most vivid imagination, and of 
every range, from the darkest dulness to the ouMt 
brilliant talent; and the conclusions arrived at 
often bear so immediately on the business of life, 
always furnishing the mind with precise well- 
refined thoughts, which, like the rules of the 
logician, are qf universal application wherever 
reason and language can be employed, that we 
consider grammar, in its widest sense, the very 
gymnasium of the mind, fitted to exercise every 
power that has a name in the catalogue of the 
metaphysician. 

Omjlrst step, and we must not shrink from it, 
should be ta collect instances of all the different 
meanings of the word we propose to examine^ 
In doing this it wilt save us much time and la- 
bour, to take the most striking examples of each 
of the different significations assigned by lexico- 
graphers to the word, (keeping them under dis- 
tinct heads,) and examine each of these examples 
carefully as to the contexts which are united with 
the word whose meanings we wish to discover* 
Sometimes it may be necessary to refer to the ori- 
ginals for more of the context, than is contained in 
the examples adduced by Facciolati and Nizolius. 
For it is only by a diligent attention to contexts. 
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by comparing and recomparing diilereneea of con- 
struction, and variety of ideas connected* with 

' To acquire that delicacy' of intellectual tact which per* 
oeives almost imperceptible differences and shadeiTof thought, 
we must cultiyate acuteasss and taste fay studjmg themenoes 
of logic and rhetoric under an abla teacher.^-^To preyent 
slight dififerences of construction from escaping u^, we must 
familiarize ourselves with the works of the best grammarians. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to construct stlch tables as the 
IbUowing from the works of Scheller and D^atthiae. 
, * • • 

Is the FIRST THiKG to be ascertained in a sentence. 

Nam£3 th^ a^j^n^ of the active v^rb, the subject of the 
neuter verb, the object of the passive verb. Ego 
statue — ego sto — ego statuor. 

Is OMITTED when easily understood from the context. 
Thus personal pro40uns, (except for emphasis,) as 
being implied in the termination of each verb. Thus 
also substantives, when obvious from the context ; 
especially homo and negotium. 



< 

i 
o 



Is WANTING to those impersonal verbs* (of which the 
passive has no object in the nominative, and whose 
actives have generally no' object in the accusative, 
and whose perfect particii^^ is generally neuter : as 
paroitur-*<-paxoitum.) Also wanting to future parti- 
ciples passive in the neuter when used with verb 
subst, as eundum est. Also wanting to impersonal 
verbs with an active termination ; whose nominative 
is a word understood in the genitive which follows : 
thus poenitet me laboris. So venit mihi iof mentem 
illius diei. 
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the word whose meanings we wish to discover, 
that we can elicit all its significations. To at^ 
tempt an enumeration of these differences will 
not only be endless, but useless to the reader, 
who would be puzzled by a clue more perplexed 
than the labyrinth through which it is proposed 
to guide him. But differences which a priori 
cannot be defined, may yet be clearly felt, when 
a sort of tact has been derived from frequent at- 
tempts. AH that can be done previous to such 
experience is ^' to harp the mind of the philologist 
aright'* by exhorting him to neglect no shade o/* 
difference in the context^ and by supplying him 
with a few examples^ in which he will see this di- 
ligently attempted. It has been said, that we 
must keep the different meanings of a word under 
the distinct heads which lexicographers have as- 
signed them. A careful examination will how- 

RxQUiEEs the verb to be in the same number and per- 
aon as itself. A singular noun of multitude (as im- 
plying plurality) often takes a plural verb, as does also 
a singular noun joined to another noun by cum, as dUx 
cum principibos. The prsddlcatei when immediately 
preceding the verb, often determinesits number instead 
of the subject: amantium ir» amoris integratio est. 
So in aj^position the attributive nominative sometimes 
fixes the number of the verb instead of the principal 
one. Tungri, civitas Gallise fontem habet, &e. &c. &c. 
The verb itself is sometimes omitted when easily un- 
derstood^ as coepit, est, &c. 
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ever generally enabte us very considerably to di- 
minish the number of different significations ast 
signed by lexicographers to each word ; more 
especially if we endeavour to define each signifi^ 
cation of a word with precision^ instead of resting 
satisfied with the common mode of expressing it 
by the most nearly syncmymous words 10 our 
own language. Indeed this mistaken attempt to 
translate word fi>r word and phrase for plirase from 
one language into another^ which rests on dif* 
ferent analogies, has. caused that endless division 
and that iqiextricable confusion of significations, 
with which lexicographers too often perplex thQ 
understandings and burden the memories of those 
who rely on them for explanations ; forcing upon 
those who .consult them the necessity eitheif of 
adopting the most vague meanings in order to free 
themselves from senses almost contradictory^ or 
else of acquiescing in meanings in which precision 
is obtained at the expence of truth. In a word, 
every scholar who has consulted Latin diction* 
aries will bear witness to the assertion, that ei- 
ther he has rested unsatisfied with their vague 
generalities^ or has embraced positive errors, or, 
lastfy, has gone through some such process as 
I am noMf recommending. But of this more 
hereafter. By the aid of clear definitions of 
meanings, .we shall reduce the different significa- 
tions of a word to a more manageable number, 
and be able to proceed to our 
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Second step, namely) to compare all tb^se dif* 
#»>efit significations with one another, for the pur- 
pose of discovering the one leading idea ^ which 
is commdn to them aii, and if possible of selecting 
examples in which this original idea appears pure 
and unmixed with any secondary meaning. In 
the course of this second step we shall observe 
how frequently lexicographers have failed to elicit 
this primary signification of a \mTd, and have 
consequently left all its secondary senses in un-^ 
certainty and confusion ; how fi^quently they 
place first, in their list of meanings, a sense 
from which the other significations could not 
possibly be derived, and which therefore be- 
comes a centre of doubt and confusion, radiating 
darkness, if I may so express myself, on all the 
secondary meanings ; which darkness is by them 
reflected on the supposed primary sense, and on 
one another. The discovery of the true primary 
signification of the word, by a careful consideration 
of what idea is common to the definitions of all 
the significations, is on the contrary the bursting 
of light from darkness, and the emanating of a 
principle of order from chaotic confusion. 

Our third step will be, to trace the connection 
of the secondary meaning with the primary ^ and 
with one another^ and to arrange the sequence of 
the dilSerent significations accordingly. Of this 
» 

^ See Scheller Preecepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 9, 10. 
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also a)ore bere^ter« When our work it doue, we 
shall have the pleasure of disceroiog a strong and 
clear analogy between the meanings of many, a 
word, which the (miscalled) exfUanations and ar- 
rangement of the lexicogrs^her have left in an 
inextricable labyrinth qf doubt i and the result of 
our threefold labour will be, a clearness and pre- 
cision in u^derstandii^ and applying the s^mes 
/)f words J ^^d -QjaQility in remembering ihem^ of 
which those who trust to the farrago of lexicons 
can have do idea,, I speak thus of all the liatin 
dictionaries which are accessible to the English 
reader. Of the dictionary of Scheller, not having 
any knowledge of the German language, I can 
only indulge high hopes, founded on the well- 
known acuteness and diligence of the author of 
the Praecepta. , But it is surprising how little has 
been done by the compilers of former Latin dic- 
tionaries, when we remember that a copious dic- 
tionary contains better materials for eliciting the 
precise meaning of each word, than can be com- 
prised in the more limited note of a commentator. 
The lexicographer has before him all the data, 
and yet how frequently does he fail of drawing 
the conclusion which they warrant ; whilst the 
annotator, by restricting his illustration to parallel 
passages, leaves the questions of the general mean- 
ing of the word unattempted, nay even obscured 
by the very precision with which he has fixed its 
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meaomg io wiiuctc io a «Dg[te mffkcataam. It 
m aloKMl sopcrfloom to add, Aa dm 
relates oohr to the cominoii herd of 
tors^ 



Who with BO deep ituMnhn Tex the fania; 
Who ftDOi the dark and dimbtfid bve to nm. 
And hdd their gKauacriag tapcfB to the toa. 




^Jmmdeawmuwg is nmrntin^wumd mi my nadmtm attempt 
m 1MB> aecTBte nhiilwihip tkta W can •btato fraai Icxico- 
grapbefv and wf^raUri, 1 Imt Ust I say appcv jNiCy 
of exaggeration. I araet reet mj anawfr oo a rinpariaiii o£ 
the ezptaaatioss 1 shall prweatly offer of the words ia tlw 
first senteoce of Cicero's Offices, with the articles of Nizoliiia 
aod Faeeiolati, aod with the pbiioJogieal notes of the 
awotators oa the Ofces, I take ap a hook which 
to be oa the taUe wheie I am wridng. It is the Va 
edition of Cicero's De Oratore, in uson stBdioag jorentutis. 
I open the book at hazanL The first reference which ntrhf 
mj eye TtA%te§ to the words '' animo »qao ;** and the comment 
supplied at the ibot of the page is *' Ubenter.** I hare no 
reason to consider this an imiair specimen of sdiod-book an- 
notation, and am sore, that if the stodiosa jarentns trusts to 
each explanatloos, its general knowledge of the precise mean- 
ing of words wfll be on a level with its nnderstanding of the 
real and metaphorical meaniog of eequus, seqnitasy wquor. 
See. 
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SECTION V. 

Though the primary sense of a word is fre- 
quently to be traced only, and is always to be 
traced most satisfactorily by the process we have 
been describing, it is often discoverable at once 
from derivation"^. And even when the derivation 
of a word is not so evident as to warrant a de- 
cisive opinion as to its primary meaning, pre- 
viously to an examination of the one idea common 
to all its significations, yet there may be so much 
evidence from similarity of sound, that when, si- 
milarity of sense has also been established by 
comparing its various significations, all doubt of 
the correctness of the derivation must be removed, 
and additional light be thrown on the primary 
sense. In most cases this is the safest use of 
derivations. 

But before we can avail ourselves with pre- 
cision of the aid to be obtained from a derivation, 
we must make ourselves well acquainted with the 
meaning of the original from which the derivative 
word is drawn ; another reason for studying the 
Greek before the Latin language. And it will 

" See Scheller Praecepta, yol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 10. 
D 2 
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greatly facilitate our tracing of derivations, if we 
are careful to ascertain what changes'"^ additions^ 
and omissions of letters and syllables are cus- 
tomary in deriving words from the primitive to 
the derivative language. To this we should add 
the knowledge of the meanings ofiermimtiions^. 

It will also asskt us in fixing the primary 
meanings of words, to bear in mind that the r^o/ 
significations of words^ that is, their significations 
as applied to designate objects of sense^ (what- 
ever we can see, feel, &c.) arc more likely to be 
primary meanings^ than their metapJkysicai signi- 
fications, that is, their significations as applied to 
express different modes of thought, feeling, &c. 
For actions of the mind, and objects cogni2sable 
by the mind alone, are generally spoken of in 
terms borrowed from actions of the body, and 
objects perceptible to the senses. A little con-^ 
sideration will shew the rationale of this fiict, 

" Ibid. p. 99. I am not aware whether there is any Trea- 
tise on the Latin Language answering to the delightful Trea- 
tise of Valckenaer on the Analogies of the Greek Language, 
a work which, with the Essay of Adam Smith, (published 
with his Moral Sentiments,) should be read and commented 
on itemm iterumque by the young philologist. 

• See Scheller Pr88cq)ta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 10. and 
more fully in his Grammar, vol. i. p. 259. where the reader 
will find an excellent summary of the meanings of termina- 
tions, with which he must make himself familiar. 

' See Scheller Prsecepta, vol. i. part i. cap. 2. sect. 10. 
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namely, that inconvenience from the want of 
names for the actions of the body and for the 
objects of sense would be felt by the framers of a 
language,, long before they f^t any need of ex- ' 
pres^ons to designate the operations and objects 
purely of the intellect. Now as this latter need 
would not occmr till a considerable advance was 
made in framing the language, it was likely to 
be then supplied by a metaphorical application of 
the verbal riches already existing in names for 
all corporeal substances, actions, and relations*. 
This metaphorical application of words, which 
primarily designated corporeal things, to signify 
pure intellectual beings, operations, and analogies^ 
would not only be recommended by that love of 
tracing and exhibiting resemblances, viiiich is a 
first principle in the jtujttifnxoy fy>ov man, but would 
be enforced by the facility of explaining the mys- 
teries of the intellect by similitudes to the obvious 
actions apd objects of s^nse, and would be ren- 
dered necessary by the difficulty, we may almost 
say impossibility, of inventing words purely intelr 
lectual, which, even if ever so clearly defined, 
would long remain utterly unintelligible to the 
vulgar, whose minds dwell among gross rettlities. 
These considerations and others a posteriore de- 
rived from the facility we experience in explaining 
the intellectual from the corporeal senses of words, 
and the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of the 
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nreverae, e^tablisbed Ibis most important rule be- 
yond tbepoSBibilkj of doubt. 
' To the meteipbjr«iciftn the trsiciug of tbe intel- 
' iectudl ipains cff a kinguage^ if tbe expr^sioci be 
dWou^le, to Jtsf material p<iit9» m^n enquiry of 
lb6 ^deepest int€;p»t, and leads %a vety important 
truths relating 4)0 <he prdgittts of > in^:apfaysieal 
^mdt moral knowledge. For opitvk^is bit ibesemost 
imfXMtant jsubjects 'hav:e as often* been the efl^ts 
as'thiei causes :of the form^ of language. How 
often hove <Ate oipinioDS ofa wb6le nation been 
tiifliienccd by what we have cradled intellectual 
meCapbofSymid'men^ belief aod conduct afifeetisd 
by die strodg assodatioiis of languagis! Tbe spi- 
ritus and animus of the Latin, and theipvpcif of the 
Greek, the virtns of the former, and the agtrm of 
the latter, when pursued to their derivations, will 
shew bow language influences belief and practice. 
It may be compared to a mould, of which the 
commonest realities atibrd the mere material, and 
the wildest imagination often gives the formt» but 
into which the thoughts not only of* the poet aild 
orator, but of the historian and philosopher, are 
forced to run. And if he be not careftil to cor- 
rect the mould itself, they will not unfreqcsendy 
come forth in forms of imperfection and error, of 
which the effect on his belief, practice, and hap- 
piness, will attest the importance of language. 
This leads me to another important assistance 
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in disoovering the original senses of worda.. A 
knowledge of the literature ef a paopU^ as-^x- 
bibitmg its religion^ morals, .polk)% circum- 
stances, customs, and opinions^ will throw great 

Jight on its language; aocl. tbe highervinto^ the 
histoiy of antiqiiity we oaa oariy . out Jtnowledge, 
tbo morev li kcdy ^ shall . we be to ascend to the 
atMiroes of laogKiage^ because we^ shaft be more 
likely U> trace' the origin of the pmi3«*y nteamogs 
of words* For on ;thc one hand, as philok^ 
tto)ws the light vof sIrDBg'XsoiQecUine on matters 
berjrond the record of history ^ so on\ the olber, 

* the &ct8 of faistory afford demonstrative evideoce 
respecting the^gin of koguage. Not only will 
Ae primary sense of many of the most important 
words of a kinguage derive explanation from, the 
history of fiicts, and sufiply additional evidence 
respecting these facts ; but the secondary mean^ 
ings of words, wbicb supply all the favourite me- 

' laphora of the language, will lose half their force 
and beauty to those who have not learned from 

') history the best comment on their primary mean- 
ings. To the historian, these historical words, 
if I may so express myself, will have a similar 
interest to that which the intellectual words have 
to the metaphystcian, and will lead to conclusions 
very interesting to one who would ascend to the 

*> See Scheller Prseceptai toI. i. cap. 2. seot. lO.-p. 95. 
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barbarous periods of social life, and trace in the 
first elements of language the origin of mighty 
institutions.. Thus, by combining philology and 
history, the philosopher contemplates the mighty 
Senate of Rome as originating in an assembly of 
the elders of a barbarous tribe ; her rule of right 
emanating from her early kings, her religion most 
reverenced as supplying that bond of an oath, by 
which, if treaties were struck and sanctioned, the 
vow of the soldier to conquer or die was also 
bound on his conscience, and chains were forged 
for a vanquished world*". 

' Let the student combine the history of an. ancient feast, 
as given in Homer and in the history of Joseph receiving his 
brethren, and he ^ill see the origin of nfw pasoo, which with- 
out such a comment is not very easily referable to nfiM tribuo. 
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SECTION VI, 

As we discover the primary meamng of a word, 
by eliciting the eos unum in multis (to borrow 
an expression from the logician) contained in 
all the secondary significations, so we derive 
much light on each of the secondary meanings 
Jrom the primary. For this stands related to the 
secondary meanings as a genos to its several 
species; and as each species of the logician, 
though it has something peculiar to it, which 
constitutes its difference from each other species, 
yet have they all the pars communis essentia^, 
according to which they are referable to the same 
genus, so though each secondary meaning of a 
word has something peculiar to itself, (which we 
may discover by the context,} yet are they aU 
pervaded by one common idea, which they derive 
from the primary meaning. 

The beauty of these specific applications of the 
generic and primary meaning, if we may be 
allowed the expression, is, not frequently, but 
generally, lost sight of in the Latin dictionaries. 
The lexicographer not only fails in eliciting the 
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primary or generic sense of a word, (and this 
iwben ha ha3 meceeded in tracing its derivatioa,) 
but evea when ^ucoes^ful in discovering the pri- 
xnary /mwmi^i «tiU, fay a strai^e perversion in 
dcfioing the secomfory meanings, be seems to 
make it Im olgect to select worcb, which «faall 
niark in tbe strongest manner possible the <af^ 
y^n^ne? faetween(ii>6$e secondary and the primary 
sense^ and bcttweeii e»eh of them and every other. 
Instead of cbooaitig expcessions, which o^^yfure- 
serve the resemi lance between all; these oions 
of a common stock, he perversely iabonrs to^- 
stroy all evidence of origin from the same parent, 
and of fliatemity, often even of. conaanguintty, 
among the ofi&pring. The fexicographer^s motto 
ought to be, ^^ similitudines comparat;'^ how often 
is it, ^' dissimilitudines facit?^^ The consequence 
of this is very injurious to a language. First,; the 
rationale of the secondary meanings of a word is 
sacrificed, and these meanings are made to appear 
unconnected with the primary idea, and therefore 
arbitrarily given to the word, to the great discredit 
of the philosophy of the language, which is falsely 
accused of having ideas unconnected with. one 
another, or very slightly connected, signified by 
the same word. Secondly, the associaiians wWob 
each signification of a word conveyed to the mind 
of a Roman are Jost, and the language is falsely 
charged with a deficiency of that richness in na- 
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tural and beautiful associations of ideas/ which 
is essential to its being a fit instmment for oratory 
and poetry. Indeed the mind of the reader, 
under the guidance c^ the dictiottary mdker, ac- 
quires a moist m^emafi coti^ption of the meat)- 
ings of Latin tvords. It views asateogether dif- 
ferent, it n^iglit almost be said as opposed to ooe 
dnoiher,* senses which the Romeftexpr^sedl;]^ 
the saoie word, because be considered them as 
varieties of the sanfic i<ka/ Ob ttoe enuhciiiticAi 
of the word,' the ^^fimc idea presented itself to 
his mind, so far modified indeed by the context, 
as not lo leave bim in doubt about ^s specific 
application. But to the dictionary scholar's niind, 
it is' the specific meaning of a word that first 
octur^, and the generic idea is at best a faint and 
subsequent recollection. 

' In the pneceptun) of the Latin he at once 
sees the precept erf the English, and perhaps 
confines the meaning and application of the Latin 
word to the meaning and application of the Eng- 
lish word, but he does not primarily, perhiaps 
not even secondarily, understand or apply the 
ivord in the true sense of something received into 
the mind previous to the time and circumstance 
when we may be called upon to act. 

Still greater eiror and confusion in the under- 
standing and applying of words will arise, if from 
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the secondary meaniiigs of words, others are dep- 
rived) which may be called tertiary meaning's. 
These cannot, without considerable awkwardness^ 
be traced immediately to the primary, because 
they are derived, not from the primary alone, but 
from the compound idea, made up of the primary 
idea, and of that which is peculiar to the se- 
condary. Indeed, when the tertiary is derived 
altogether from that part of the secondary in 
which it differs from the primary meaning, it 
will be impossible to trace it immediately to the 
primary, without resorting to the most forced ex- 
planation. When the secondary meaning chances 
to have grown obsolete, we are either forced to 
the use of some such awkward expedient, or to 
admit the primary and tertiary meanings to have 
had no connection ; or, lastly, are tempted to 
supply a supposititious secondary meaning, as a 
series juncturaque to explain their connection. 

The Latin word signum means, primarily, a 
statue : secondarily, a signet ring, on which some 
image was engraved, and which was used as a 
sign manual ; and also a standard, on which an 
image was painted, and which was used as a 
military signal: thirdly, it signifies a sign or 
signification of something. Now this tertiary 
meaning, being derived from the specific differ- 
ence of the secondary meaning from the primary. 
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could not be traced immediately to the primary ; 
indeed, but for the secondary sense, the connec- 
tion between them would be utterly unintelli- 
gible. 
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' SECTION VII. 

To Jittempt an explanation of the rules to be 
observed in the use of metaphors, would be to 
make our roc vugs^yoc irxsi^voi tow fgycov'. ' Thus much 
will be collected in the process of our phiWogicaf 
enquiries. First, that ali the ^econdury senses 
of a word must originally have been metaphorical 
applications of it, more or less forced from its 
primary meaning, dictated in the poverty of lan- 
guage by want of proper terms ; subsequently by 
that love of tracing analogies which more espe- 
cially belongs to the poets of each language, (who 
are ofWn the earliest writers, and therefore the 
first authorities ;) and, lastly, by a prurient love 
of ornament. We shall also observe, that se- 
condary meanings of a word, which when Jlrst 
used were at once recognized as metaphorical, in 
process of time and from common use lost this 



* What Scheller expresses by the pulchr^ cogitare, moat be 
sought from a diligent study of history, morals^ poetry, ora- 
tory, &c. and a thorough acquaintance with the sciences of 
Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. Of some part of the latter 
he has given a very insufficient summary in vol. i. pfitrt I. 
cap. 2. sect. 11—16. 
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character, and came to be considered almost as 
proper, and quite as ordinary uses of the word, 
as the primary. Now if it chanced that the taste 
of the age affected nov^ty in rhetorical ornament, 
fresh metaphors would have to be invented, which 
in their turn would become flat, stale,, a^id /^^ri- 
profitable for the, purpose, of qm^jnent. ; Henqp 
\ye, may anticipate the rapid depravatioix of any 
l^ngus^, in which the gross b^ ta,ste prevails of 
introducing a poetical and rhetoricaj ^tyle into the 
business and amusements* pf coipmon life. The 
feme of Cicero's oratory, the itching ears of a 
tasteless populace, the crowd of teachers of what 
they called rbetoric, and the absence of a sound 
philosophy, united to the luxury of the higher 
orders, hastened this progress of a false refinement 
in the Roman language. To trace this misuse 
of metaphorical language would afford one of the 
very best lessons on the principles of a sound 
taste in composition. 

It may not be amiss to notice here, that the 
enquiries and discoveries of the philologist expose 
him to an error, against which it will be well to 
caution him. Observing that many senses of 
words are secondary and nieta{^oricat, ta which 
use has given the commonness of primary senses, 
he is in danger of affecting a curiosa felicitas on 
the one hand, and an over nice fastidiousness on 
the other, which will be quite thrown away on 
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the generality of hie readers, and this bothr id the 
mcaaii^ and in the oonitructton of the words he 
uses. In endeavouring to snatch a grace beyond 
the rules ci common praetice, he will gready in- 
crease bis ewn ^iffieulties, and only make his 
style cramped and affected. Sot for indeed a&r his- 
enquiries elicit meanings ustd^ andt rules observed 
by good writcra, theyare valuable; bat wheo^tfaey 
lead him to meanings and rules which, ixnmver 
philosophical, are not sanctidsod by the use of 
the best writors^ be has passed the limits whwh. 
divide the well*4wdefed possessions of ^ood taste, 
where each soil has its appropriate cukure and no 
nK)re, and every object bespeaks nature tor be 
aided, not restrained, by art, into the pet farm of 
philosophical theory, where every natulpal process 
is forced or impeded by artificial rules. In a 
word, the rok is not what we think Ciceio atHl 
Caesar ought to have authorized, but what they 
actually did authorize. And whatever secondary 
meanings there is evidenee of their having used 
so commonly, as to prove that these OEieamnga had 
already passed into the ordinary language of ao^ 
ciety, we are to regand as having all the currency 
of primary meaniqgs, though the derivation make 
it evident that they are used in a borrowed sense. 
In tact, every sentence in our own language wiH 
exhibit many secondary meanings, which, without 
k>sing a constant reference to their primary mean- 
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ings, are become good every d*y prose. They 
have in them just so much of hnagery as enKvens 
prose without turning it into poetty. Now as to 
what metaphors ate to be aUowed in Ldtin prose^ 
not our, but the jiidgmeni of Cicero'/CsBshr, Sec. 
must decicfe. Indeed, nothitig \^ more important 
towards the fonaatidn of a good srtyle, than to 
discover fron the practice of' gtteal writi^rs^, what 
meanings have ioat thd efioct of oraaii^ent, and 
are bej^ome d^e atapte kngittige of prose. Even 
a mind of the least afcuten^ss in d^tii^guishing 
shades of dtfifevaaice, wiil separate words into pro- 
saic and poetical, and will compare the former to 
the solid wood, and the latter to the flowers of a 
language. With the former we build our houses, 
and make our implements of agriculture, trade, 
and war; but with tl^ latter wedeck our proces* 
sions an^ our feasts. The exceUence of the golden 
age of any language will consist principally in 
putting words to their proper use, neither on the 
one hand profaning dacred vessels to the purposes 
of common life; nor, cm the other hand, from a 
desire of simplicity equally mistaken, though per- 
haps less pernicious in its ef&cts, building altars 
with stones hewn for the most vulgar uses. Sound 
taste will avoid affectation and exaggeration on 
the one hand, and vulgarity and negligence on 
thec^ber. 
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SECTION VIII. 

The more precisely we endeavour to ascertaia 
the meanings of words, the more shall we be on 
our guard against what Scbeller calls j^o^(^ ^le^ 
gamtios^ or the use of certain favourite words^ 
pbrases^ constructions, &c. as if they were on^a^ 
ments to be introduced ad libitum as a decoiration 
of our style ; sparingly when we wish our com-^. 
position to be plain, but more profusely when we 
desire it to be rich and splendid. As our con* 
ception of the force of words becomes more clear . 
and definite, we shall be convinced, that although 
a word convey to the mind the most pleasing 
idea or combination of ideas, and though it be 
a precise, graceful, or dignified term, when pro-., 
perly used, if it harmonize not with the contiext, 
but exhibits somie incongruity of meaning,; or 
awkwardness of language, when taken in connec- 
tion with the ideas and words with whieh it is 
joined, it will be rejected with disgust by good 
taste. We must therefore be very accurate in. 
ascertaining the circumsfixnces of sense and sph 
iaof, which require one mode of expression rather 
than another, or we shall only be affected and 
awkward, when we intend to be elegant. All 
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indefinite rules respecting one word, phrase, mode 
of construction, or arrangement of words, being 
" elegantly put*^^ for another, on the ground either 
of its being more rare or more common, &c. 
must be allowed no weight, till the circumstances 
under which they are, not indeed more elegant, 
but more correct than those to which they are 
preferred, are clearly defined. Indeed the use of 
these pretended condiments is as little left to our 
taste, and ought as precisely to be reduced 
to definite rules, as that of the most familiar or 
ordinary words in the language". If the authors 
of works on style, who give such vague rules, 
would attempt even the definiteness of numbers, 
and would tell us that such a form of expres- 
sion is used ten times, for example, where an- 
other is used only once, we should at least bie 
able to calculate the chances of our " putting the 
word elegantly .^^ 

^ Scheller gives many examples^ (see part i. cap. 2. sect. 3, 
4.) These with his acute remarks deserve the diligent at- 
tention of the student, not only as supplying information, but 
as affording a model foi* our imitation. 

" The reader would do well to analyse, if no* to translate, 
thp fourth section in the second chapter and first part of 
Scheller's I^rsecepta, entitled, Cavendse sunt fictee qua^dam 
elegantise. 
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SECTION IX. 

1 HE works of writers on synonyms will yield us 
much assistance in ascertaining the meanings of 
words, if we be careful not to rely too implicitly 
on their definitions. This caution is not unneces- 
sary, as the definite errors of Dumesnil are often 
more dangerous than the confusion and imperfec- 
tion of Facciolati, not only from their imposing 
assumption of acuteness and precision, but because 
they are accompanied with too few examples to 
enable the reader to detect their inaccuracy. Yet 
if the scholar will be on his guard, and not yield 
his assent to the ipse dixit of the synonymists, 
but try their definitions by the test of various 
examples, he cannot fail to derive great benefit 
fi*om their writings. The mere attempt to define 
the meaning of a Latin word, instead of acquies- 
cing in the common mode of translating it by a 
single English word, (which probably signifies 
more or less, perhaps more and less, than the 
word for which we use it ; and besides this, is not 
applied to all the objects, &c., to which the Latin 
word applies ; and is applied to many to which 
the Latin word would be inapplicable; and in far« 
ther addition to all these incongruities, has difierent 
associations, from derivation, custom, &c, &c.) 
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the mere attempting definition, instead of translat-^ 
ing word for word, must lead to a more clear 
understanding, and a more correct use of the 
word attempted to be defined^ The starting of 
the enquiry is to " harp the mind aright." When; 
it is pursued with the patience and acuteness of 
which there are many examples in the works of 
Dr» Crombie and Jiv. HiV, and still more in 
Scheller^s excellent Treatise on Latin Style, a fer 
more philosophical acquaintance with the Latin 
language will be the result, than can be obtained 
by endeavouring to translate word for word into 
English. Not that the latter practice must be 
neglected, lest we lose the benefit to our English 
style of cultivating a facility of expressing our 
ideas with perspicuity, grace, and force^ as in our 
native language ; a power indeed over its verbal 
and grammatical riches, which is indispensable to 
the orator and good writer, and which this exer- 
cise is well fitted to produce* Still, we repeat the 
assertion^ that the scholar who, for example, sup- 
poses each word of Horace represents an idea 
capable of being adequately expressed by a single 
English word,^ or by an idiomatic English phrase, 
must have a much less correct notion of the 
original, than he would have of the garum men^ 
tioned by the satirist, if he were to suppose its 
flavour the same as that of Burgesses anchovy 
sauce. There is the greater need of repeating 
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our cautions on this subject, because tbere exist 
so many inducements to neglect them. The 
pleasure of what is called construing elegantly, 
the Utile help to be derived from dictionaries or 
even ordinary notes towards construing accurately^ 
and the d^culty of supplying the deficiencies of 
these sources of information by our owo exer- 
tions^ all lead us to rest satisfied with mych 
less precision in rendering the force of L^tm 
words, than we strive to attain in tb^ Gre^ 
language. Indeed iq that far nobler langi»ge 
we are less tempted by similarity <^ souqd to 
an idle admission of identity of meaniiig ; ,wA be* 
sides this, have many more words that do answer 
exactly to English words ; and even when we 
meet with expressions for which we have no 
adequate term, we are tempted by greater beauty 
of derivation and analogy (being also aid^ by 
better lexicons, scholias, and notes) to investi- 
gate their precise force, The facts also of our 
entering on the study of the Latin language at an 
earlier period of life, and of commencing it with 
the imaginative wofds of ppetry, is, as we have 
already observed, hostile tp our obtaining aB pre* 
cise a knowledge of the ft>rce of Latin as we do 
of Greek words. 
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SECTION X. 

There are two modes of applying the above 
rules for the iovestigation of the primary and se- 
condaiy senses^ of words. The jSr^i and -most 
satisfactory IS, tor take- some Latin conaposkaon of 
acknowledged excellence* in the style we wish to 
cultivate, and- not only ewmnme etmh word in 
ail ks meatUngSj (iseiectin^ examples of lliem for 
future reference,) but aha ealiect nil the. syno^ 
9i^aus terms in the laiiguiage,^ after submitting 
them also tk> a siniitar examiQation.' Indeed sy- 
nofiyins will often reflect such light on each.olher, 
as jwtit fupnisb additional evidence of their respec- 
tive meanmgs.— Having thus collected words con- 
yeying different shades of the same idea, and hav- 
ing connected them in the memory with each other, 
and brought them? if the ^^xpression may be al- 
lowed, to bear readily on the passage to be illus- 
trated*, we shall be able to express that idea with 
)pmci9ion and propriety, under all the various ac- 
cidents with which it could be associated in the 
mi©d of a Ronxan. We do not say in the mind of 

^ The cultivator of a Latin style! cannot have a better test 
of his progress in this most difficult and important branch of 
his work, than his ability to illustrate the words of Ws authoir 
with their synonymous terms/ and define ea^h as h6 ptpceeAi, 
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aTi Engtishman, because each language has words 
expressing combinations of thoughts peculiar to 
Itself, fbr which^ no adequate expression will be 
found in another language. 

If to tMt mcfthod of examining the words of 
an Author, "We add the practice of translating 
into idiomatic Englisli, not Latin-English, (the 
English of Addison, not of Johnson,) and of 
retranahfiing again into idiomatic Latin, not 
£ngHsh^Latfn,(iiot the Latin obscurorum virorum,) 
markmg our errors from the original, and re- 
peating this exercise until the original is firmly 
impressed on the memory, we diall have adopted 
the best method of cultivating a good Latin style. 
It is also a useful habit to retranslate viva voce 
into Latin what a friend translates viva voce into 
English. 

And that we may not forget the Latin words 
and phrases we acquire, it would be well to set 
down very minute questions as we proceed, re- 
specting the matter and style of what we read. 
By occasionally asking ourselves these questions, 
and endeavouring to answer them in the Latin, 
we may at once keep fast hold of the subject 
matter, and of the language in which it is con- 
veyed. 

But if this method of collecting the synonyms 
of each word that occurs appear too laborious, and 
the process too slow, the next best mode^ but 
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next longo intervallot will be, to confine ourselves 
to ascertaining with precision the force of^ach 
word in the text of our author^ without troubling 
ourselves about its synpnyms* Our progress in 
reading will be oooiie rapid ; and i( we* bex^aieful 
to connect in our memories the wofds which are 
synonymous, as they chanoe to occur, our copia 
of synonyms will from time to .time increase, 
though very slowly and impearfectly when com* 
pared with its pfogresa according to the former 
method. In using 'thi» mode of study, we must 
be careful to note down each new verbal acquisi- 
tion accurately, and refer to k iterum iterumque, 
not only by asking ourselves what is the English 
to the Latin term, but also M^at is the Latin to 
the English term. For thus only shall we acquire 
that readiness of recollection, which will enable us 
to construe or compose with ease. Indeed no 
one can have failed remarking, that it by no means 
follows that a person to whose memory the Eng- 
lish term is suggested immediately by the Latin, 
has also the Latin term as immediately suggested 
by the English. In other words, a ready con- 
struer may be a slow composer. 

Perhaps it will be the wisest method to unite 
these plans of study, neither overburthening our- 
selves with synonyms nor neglecting them. In 
doing this, we may class the words which occur 
in reading an author under the following heads. 
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Finjt, Words which occur so frequently, and the 
sense of which is.Qt ooce so .obvious and precise, 
that we cannot fail of attaiiring a full and clear un<- 
decstandiRg of their meaningj in the colirse of read* 
J4g jLatin aqtholrs with an ordinary d^ree of at- 
te^tiop,.. Secondly, Words, the precise naeaoiQg 
o^ which is not so obvious as of those just 
ineationed) but which, when, ouce defioed, stand 
$o cle^ and.disti^t from their synonyms, tliat 
there is no danger. <^ our ^ver aft^rw^rd^ con- 
founding then)^ These will require to ha asocr- 
taioed and denned iu all their meaaiags, but meed 
not be cofpparedi with their synonyms. Thirdly, 
Wordsi of which not only the precise meaning is 
not obyiou3, but which are distiagujshed from 
t^eir synonyms by such slight shades of differ- 
ence, tha( it wiU b^ necessary to compare tbem 
with all these before we can attain a clear under« 
standing of their force. This will more especially 
be the case with some of the prepositions and all 
the conjunctions in the Latin language. 
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CONCLUSION, 

Should my reader feel inclined to rest satis- 
fied with a less accurate scholarship than that 
which I have been recommending, in short, with 
the idJe habit of translating word for word and 
phrase for phrase into English, I must repeat the 
assertion, that he will have and convey to others 
an understanding of the meaning of his original 
not more correct, a feeling of the beauty of his 
original not more delicate, than he would of the 
proportions of the Antinous, if he had seen that 
statue clothed in an English dress. Should he 
answer, that at least he translates his author 
into correct, elegant, or forcible English, we will 
allow him the additional praise of dressing his 
Antinous in one of Stultz best fits. Let it be 
engraved in his memory, that in expressing in 
English the exact force of each Latin or Greek 
word, accurate, scholarlike construing principally 
consists ; and, on the other hand, scholarlike com- 
position is most evident in rendering, where this 
can be done, each shade of thought by its appro- 
priate expression. To have a general, vague, in- 
definite notion of the meaning of a word, and to 
use a word in a general, vague, indefinite sense, 
is a sure test of want of diligence, acuteness, and, 
in a word, of accurate scholarship. 
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PART IL 

EXAMPLES. 



We will now examine the words in the 6r8t 
sentence of Cicero's Offices, with their synonyms, 
according to the rules laid down ; selecting such 
examples of the use of each as exhibit the senses 
of the word most strikingly, and at the same time 
supply instances of the leading differences as to 
construction, with which it is found united. The 
student may be assured, that to make himself 
perfectly acquainted with the force of each exam* 
pie, will in the end be the shortest, as it is the 
surest, road to a good Latin style. Again and 
again it may be repeated, that he has two things 
to do ; first, to get an accurate knowledge of the 
force of each word ; secondly, an accurate know- 
ledge of its application ; we may add also, post 
memoria sepire. We propose to examine the words 
in the following sentence. 

Quamquam te, Marce fili, annum jam audien* 
tem Cratippum, idque Athenis, abundare oportet 
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prraaceptis institutisque pbilosophiae, propter suin- 
tnftm eC doctorrs Mictoritatem, et urbis; quorum 
alter te scientia augere potest, altera exemplis : 
tamefi, ut ipse ad meam urtiUtatem semper cum 
Groecis Latina conjunxi, neque id in philosophia 
sdum, sed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci : 
idem tfbicenseo faciendum, ut par sis in utriusque 
oratioiftis facultate. 

I. Qtmmquam\ Etsi. Licet. Eiiarhsi. Tarn* 
etsi. Cum. Quamvis. — Efsi^ tametsi^ quamguam^ 
qttttmvis^ litet sunt synonyma: non raro et pro 
\\9 cum Mswrpm potest, in prirais sequente iamen. 
Schelfer Prascepta, part i. cap. 8. sect. 8. n. 9. 
see also part i. cap. 2. sect. 17. n. 17. A. B. C. 

Quamquam and Etsi indicate an admission of 
something which is opposed to a preceding or sub- 
sequent assertion expressed or understood. Their 
place fs immediately before that which is admitted, 
in order to mark it from the beginning to be 

•* Unftrtatiately our first example is the most difl&cult and 
diaaoun^iiig in the ^ntenee, ranking nnder that third divi- 
sim^of word^» whioh are diatinguislied from one another by 
such slight shades of difference^ and wh«se meaning in itself 
is so very abstract, that they require much comparison and 
thought to ascertain their exact sense. It is a bad omen, 
that we are 'in danger of stumbling in limine, if the writer be 
nM the clearer, and the' reader the more attentite. 
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an admission. If this adinfissioB; :be OHidQ before : 
th^ assertion to whicl^ it i«: oppos^^^Uanaqumn^* 
and etsi will be in tbe beginning of tbe sentence ; 
if after tbe assertion, tbey will be in the middle X)f 
it. Tb^y are used indifferently with tbe^ indica^ v 
tive or poteiUial moo^^ as th?. c?^^,jn^y require; 
assertion ofjkpt or assertipn oply. of eap^lif^. 
(See Scbeller as quoted above, aini CrotDbie's 
Gyninasium, vol. ii. page 318.) 

Tbe derivation of etsi (et; and^ $i ^ would 
lead us to expect a previous contea^t as indi-» 
cated hy et. But tbis often is not tbe case^ as 
the £pistles and Orations of Cicero frequently 
begin witb tbis word. Perbaps tbe context is 
to be supposed to-be in the mind of tbe writer or 
speaker, and tbus by the use of etsi be g^s 
" in medias res.^' Ep must certainly be con- 
sidered as indicating a continuance of tbougbt, 
and si an adnaission, (which is tbe concluding 
part of that thought,) and tamen an objection. 
Quamquam (from quam how) approaches, in 
meaning our word however; for as quam in^ 
dicates the manner, how, the repetition of it 
may be considered to hav« the effect Q(f\ how- 
ever (or in whatever manner) the manner of the 
thing in question be, &c. 

' Quamquam and etsi are used in circumstances 
so similar in sense, and witb a construction so 
precisely the sdme, that it is difficult to detect the 
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difference oX meaning between them. ^Yet a difier* 
ence is indicated by the feet, that Cicero com- 
mences more than thirty of his letters and five of 
his orations with etsi, and only four of his let- 
ters and one oration with quamquam. Is etsi 
a less set and formal expression than quamquam ? 
Its indicating a continuity of thought in the 
mind of the writer or speaker, and his thus 
getting at once in medias res without introduction 
or explanation, seems to imply this ; and, on the 
other hand, the occasions in which Cicero- uses 
quamquam in preference to etsi in the comqienGe- 
ment of a letter and of an oration, appear to 
support the opinion of quamquam having in it 
something less familiar than etsi. In the firot in- 
stance of beginning with quamquam, (Epist. ad 
Fam. lib. ii. epist. 1.) Cicero is writing to a 
young man, who had formerly been one of his fol- 
lowers, to admonish him of the high hopes enter- 
tained of his future conduct, and to remind him of 
his past advantages, in having had such an adviser. 
He also reproaches him for having neglected his 
early friend,and for having attempted to excuse this 
neglect, by complaining of being himself neglected. 
Throughout the whole letter it is an elder speaking 
to a younger person. The next in8tance(Id. lib. v. 
epist. 13.) is in a letter written in an elevated style 
of philosophy and deep feeling, in answer to ex- 
hortations and consolations under the distressing 
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e^nts of the state, and which has all the gravity 
o^ a phitoeophical argument The third letter 
commencing with qaamquam (lib. x. epist. 19.) 
is addressed to a Roman genend, to notify his 
letters having been received by the senate, and 
to eachoft him to pn^secute t^e war with Anto- 
nim. The last is (lib. xiii. epist 9.) a formal 
letter of recommendation of a body of men and 
of one pfidividiial in particular to the good offices 
of a Qu^stor of Bithynia. The oration (Pro 
Lege ManiliSi) which comniences witb quainquam 
^ brs first speech after being made Praetor. It 
opens with set terms of respect for his audience, 
and with an expression of modest confidence in 
his own qualifications for the situation in which 
be 18 placed. All these^ like the opening of 
the Offices, are in a sustained style of writing. 
We may also notice, that in the first book of 
the Offices, which throughout preserves the calm 
yet dignified tone of a philosophical treatise, 
quamquam is used twelve times, and etsi qnly 
once. And in tbk single instance Cicero is 
intFoducing his own opinion and practice, as an 
iUHstration of tbe general argument; and in doing 
so, naturatt)? adopts a more familiar manner to- 
waids bis son. Med quidem sententia, &e. In 
quo si mihi obtemperatum esset ; efsi non opti- 
mam, at aliquam reropublicam, quse nunc nulla 
est, baberemus. See sect. xi. 
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, The following examples will suffice to illustrate 
the position and government of quamquam and 
etsi. The difference of their meaning can only be 
proved by a more copious induction than we can 
find room for^. 

Quamquam. abesk a culpa, suspicione tamen 
non caret, quamquam est scelestusi non com- 
mittet hodie, ut &c. rogo te ut,. quamquam sis 
adolescens, tamed mortis oogitationem non negli- 
gas. omnia juounda, (aocusitive) quamquam sensu 
corporis judiceDtur^ ad aiiimum referri tamen. 

Etsi aliqua culpa tenemur erroris hiimani, a 
scelere certei &c. Etsi in ipso itinere dissid^bant 
tabellarii, tamen surripiendiim aliquidspatii putavi, 
ne &c. Etsi non dubitabam quin &c, tamen &c. 
etsi vereor- judices ne &c, tamen &c. etsh iniquo 
loco, proelio tamen justo dimicandum. erat. . Etsi 
id ipsum nonnullis videatur secus; pol, etsi taceas, 
palam id quidem est. 

As quamquam and etsi admit a Jaci^ licet 
supposes or grants a case^ argumenii causd. 
It often chances that the case supposed is also 
matter of fact, but even then it is put hypothe- 
tically, and it is the case supposed, and not the 
fact, that is considered. Hence licet takes a 
subjunctive mood, {depending on ut understood^) 

^ A full stop indicates the end of a quotatioQ, except when 
the whole quotation is included in brackets, [ .]. 
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as expressing 'possibility, ^nd: not asserting fact. 
(See Scbeller Praecepta, part i^ cap, 9. sect. 17. 
n. 17. b. 6.) Licet has been considered by the 
dictionary makers asan adverb^ but is really a 
verb impersonal, says Scbeller, as much; as when 
ma sent^ce it is foMoured by an infinitive. 

Licet heiK7ule uodique omoes in me terrores 
periculaqae impendeant .omQia, soccuiram atque 
snbibo. Hoet er^. patrem afipcttet, t^Hnen illud 
apparebit. . lioet tibi stgaificarim, irt ad me veni- 
res, tamen Sec. lieet oorpUA abesset meum, dig- 
nitas jam: hi patriam neverterat. et prseter eos 
quamvis enmnems multos litet, cum deni ere- 
antor, nonnullos in omni memoria reperies perni- 
ciosos tribunoQ ?. . quantumvis licet excellas. 

Etiamsi ^^ non est i. q.. quamquam. sed est pro 
si etiamJ^ Scheller Praecept. Indeed etiamsi 
more nearly approaches the meaning of licet ^ as 
it supposes a case. It differs in sense from licet ^ 
in supposing a case w/ore strongly opposed to the 
previous assertion or denial to which it relates 
than is implied by licet : moreover it implies 
an addition to something gone before, (et jam si,) 
which licet does not ; (herein also it exceeds the 
force of etsi, as much as etiam does that of et ; 
but of this hereafter ;) lastly, etiamsi differs in 
construction from licet ^ inasmuch as it is (like si) 
used indifferently with an indicative and potential 
mood, as the case may require, that is, according 

f2 
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as it 18 used to suppose the foci or to suppose 
the possibiiity. 

Ego bonos viros sequar, etiamsi ruent. tuis 
enim dictis, etiamsi timidi essemus, tamen omnem 
timorem abjiceremus. fecere omnia aut vcJuptatis 
causa, etiam si eam non consequare; aut non 
dolendi, etiam si id assequi nequeas. omnia brevia, 
tolerabilia esse debent, etiam si mfagna sint« ista 
Veritas etiamsi jucunda non est. 

Tamenetsi. Tametsi. (rt, ofMt) Here tamen (in- 
dicating the assertion of something) is joined to 
etsi, (indicating the admission to which that as- 
sertion is opposed). This form enables the as^ 
sertion to be stated Jirst^ and the admission Ic^t. 
Memini, tametsi nullus moneas, (i. e. etsi nuUus 
moneas, tamen memini.) obtundis, tametsi intel- 
Kgo. non mehercule quaa loquor crederem, tametsi 
vulgo audieram, nisi &c. Tametsi, secondly^ in- 
dicates the continuance of a train of thought^ 
the tamen indicating an assertion opposed tosome^ 
thing gone before^ (what has gone before is briefly 
recapitulated after the etsi,) and then the tamen 
being again repeated draws greater attentioa to 
the opposite assertion. 

Tametsi a duce deserebantur, tamen omnem 
spem salutis in virtute ponebant. Tametsi mihi 
nihil fuit optatius, quam ut primum abs te ipso, 
deinde a caeteris omnibus, quam gratissimus erga 
te esse cognoscerer ; tamen afiicior suauoo ddore 
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&c. In this example, tametsi, though indicating 
a continuance of argument, begins a letter, and 
must be explained as etsi required to be in the 
like situation ; i. e. by considering what has gone 
before /n the mind of the writer ^. 

Cum. (<rw.) €um^ in such sentences as, cum 
scirem, te mihi idimicum esse, tamen ad te venire 
ausus sum^^'-^itm omnes a meis inimicis feces meae 
invidiae subjiciantur, tamen omoi in hominum 
coetu celebramur, is not to be confounded with 
quamquam and etei ; k marks the union aS to time 
of the power of doif^ one things [expressed by 
the potential mood^ and the act of doing another 
thing {expressed by the indicative) ; for example, 
at the very time that I may, might, &c. do one 
tfai^, I am, was, &c. doing another. In the same 
way earm^ secondly, is used to signify the u^ion 
of two actions^ when the former is not in posse ^ 
biit both in esse: cum ea nondum consecutus 
eram, quae sunt hominum opinionibus amplissima, 
tumen ista vestra nomina nunquam sum admi- 
ratus. Cum, the preposition, will hereafter be 
explained. It is eledr that the force of cum as a 

^ These delicacies t>f meanipg and application are lost, by 
our construing etsi and tametsi like quamquam> by the word 
although. That etsi does indicate continuance of thought, 
and does not, like quamquam, start a fresh subject, may be 
inferred from that use of it in tametsi, i. e. to recapitulate 
what has been mentioned before. 
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conjunction is borrowed from its force as a pre- 
position. 

Quamvis. Quamvis, contracted from quantum- 
vis, (as quam from quantum, and tarn from tao- 
turn,) ought never to be confounded with quaoi- 
quam, etsi, &c. // indicates on admissirni^ on 
the part of the person using the word^ tkai the 
quantity or degree of something may he extended 
at the will of the persons to whom it is used. We 
must always be careful to discover the thing to 
which it refers; whether it be some quality ^ sign^ 
fied by an adjective or adverb, as the case may 
require ; (quamvis caltide. > quamvis audacter. 
quamvis impudenter, &c. quamvis ridicolus est. 
quamvis sordida res est. quantomvis iacundos. 
quae quamvis sint fructuosae, nihilo magis-siuit 
&c.) or whether it be some state or acti&n signi- 
fied by a v^rb, or a verb and substantive. Quamvis 
in turbidis rebus sint, tamen &c. Etsi quamvis 
non fueris suasor et impulsor profectionis ineaB, 
approbator certe fiiisti. erat inter eos dignitate 
regia, quamvis carebat nomine. We must be 
very careful to ascertain whether > the quamvis 
relates to the substantive only, or the verb only, 
or the substantive and verb taken together, as 
fbrming only a verb in meaning. On the fixing 
precisely what quamvis refers to, the accurate 
understanding and use of it depends. And 
sometimes this is not easy. 
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I would advise the reader to state briefly the 
force of Quamquam, Etsi, &c. for ease of refer- 
ence, and to adopt English tern)s which will con- 
vey the true meanings of these words. 

2. Te. The student will not fail to notice the 
derivation from the. Doric Greek. Filius must 
have been derived from ^iAo^. 

3. Annum. This is one of those words, of 
which the meanings are at- once so obvious and 
precis^f that we easily understand them in the 
course of reading. The derivation deserves atten- 
tion. Annus, in its first sense, means a circle, as 
we ; are , informed by Varro : hence it derives its 
meaning of the space of time during which the 
sun performs its annual circle. Annulus, a 
ring, is a diminutive of annus in its first sens^. 
The first using of annus to signify a year must 
therefore have been metaphorical. But its being 
metaphorical was afterwards entirely lost sight of; 
and : to have laboured in construction, to have 
borne its origin in mind, and to have used no 
epithets with annus which would not have har* 
monized with its . original meaning, would have 
been a fplly when it had^once acquired the mean- 
ing oi year^ though in, the transition state of th^ 
word, if I. may use the expression, such attentic^i 
to its origin might be in good taste. Qugsre^ is 
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not annus from annuo, (in its first sense,) which 
also from nvoi ^. 

4. Jam. Nunc. Hodie. Tunc. Jam indicates 
a negation of any addition of time being made to 
a certain perifkl ; which period may be present, 
past, or ftiture, as the case requires. (Already is 
an action doing ; already was an action doing or 
done ; already shall an action be doing or done.) 

Scio jam quid ris dicere. jam tu autem nobis 
praeturam geris. impune abire quia jam non pot* 
est. jamque hos cursu, jam prseterit illos. jamque 
ab eo non longius bidui aberant, cum &c. etsi 
jam primis temporibus illis, multis rebus oflende- 
batur animus, se mirari, quare jam tertium diem 
se teneretur. vidi ego jam juvenem &c. jam per 
fines Sequanorum copias transduxerent. id tu 
Brute jam intelliges, cum in Galliam veneris. 
Omitte: jam adero. Here the present time is 
indeed indicated by jam. This Irishism indicates 
haste : NoWi (at this instant,) I shaii be present. 

Surely the endings of jam and tarn, taken in 
conjunction with their meanings, indicate an ana- 
logy in thought as well as language; lam so much 
in quantity Jam m nmch of time, both implying the 
negation of more : so cum, quum, quam. 

* We cantiot ftttacfa nrach importaDce to the deriyations 
«Ninpui^«i and f$H, which mast make it neoetfsary to dwivti 
anmis a cirdef from annus a year. 
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Jbm with an ablative (jam a prima adolescentia. 
jam inde a priocipio hujua imperii, jam ab illo 
fbnte et capite Socrate. jam usque ab heroicis 
temporibus. omnia, quae per hoc biennium agi- 
tata sunt, jam ab eo tempore, quo L. Catilina 
consilium inivit &c, in hoc tempus erumpunt) 
excludes any addition of time to the moment 
implied by jam, in order the more strongly to 
mai^, that the time, from the commencement 
indicated by a or ab, to the very moment indi- 
cated by jam^ is included: for instance, in the 
last example, the point of time is indicated by 
jam and erumpunt ; the space of time included is 
indicated by ab eo, and jam. 

Nunc (vuy), first, indicates a time actually 
present to the speaker or writer ; secondly, the 
speaker or writer^s attention and imagination 
being carried back to a past time^ or forward to 
a future time^ he uses nunc^ and speaks of that 
time as if present, 

1. Erat tunc excusatio oppressis, nunc nulla 
est. Alium esse censeo nunc me, atque olim, 
cum &c. Idem Menandri Phasma nunc nupar 
dedit (lately in reference to the present time) 
quem nunc amabis. nunc deinceps ratiodnationm 
naturam consideremus. 

S. Nunc reus erat apud Cnissum I>ivttem 
{at the time I am ^q^eaking ^f^ nunc is surely 
not here put for nuper, as Dr. Crombie sup^ 
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poses: bis explanation would.be a* greater stretch 
of language than : mine is of imaginaiiau.) Fati- 
dicamque Themin,quae nunc oracula tenebat. nunc 
hue, nunc iiluc et utroque sine ordine curro. 
Tribuni plebis nunc fraudeoii, nunc negligentiam 
consuUifQi accusabaut. The nunc homines and.ut 
nunc res est ere .too comn(K>n plirasas to need 
explanation* ... 

f£odie,'{hoc die^) signifying, firat, actualfy/^ 
this day; secondly, gt this v^ry time. 

T2«»c indicates %ome time not present to ^ ike 
speaker^ but present to the person spoken qf; as 
does the imperfect tcQse of the verb substantive*' 
Macedones milites ea, tunc erant fama, qua nunc 
Romani feruntur. Cum senex sis tunc in.otium 
te colloces. quas ordine suo tunc demutn persequar 
cum praefatus fuero. Here the speaker Js the per- 
son spoken of. 

6. Audientem. Audio. Accipio. Ausculto. 
Mxaudio. Inaudio. 

First, Audio^ to hear. Audivi ista de ms^o- 
ribus natu. msgores natu audivi dicere.. audistis 
did. ex eo audivi cum dicere^ de re aliqua.audire. 
audire.de capite alicujUs. plus niilies audivi. ibene 
et male de se audire. To hear well or ill. of one, 
as in the Greek language. 

Secondly, Audio, ^ list^ to. Audi, si vis, 
nuncjano. attente audire aliquem. Philippe ades 
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audi paucis. Cleanthes qui audivtt Zenonem. po- 
nere aliquid, ad quod audiaHa. nee Homerum 
audio, (attend to.) audivere dif mea Vota. Syra- 
cusani nobis dicto® aildient^s suntj (iittentk'e to.) 
AnscuItOy to listen heed/itiiyi ommu ego 
auscultavi a{> odtio. [auditis, non auscultiatii^^' tati- 
quani pharmacopolem. nam ejus verba audiunfuf : 
verum ei se nemo committit, si aeger esr.] Ai^i'ine 
auscultas, atque hoc, ut di€0,facis. ausctilta paucis. 

Exaudire (ex audio) appears to tiic/tcd/e ^Ae 
hearing at or from a distance^ and implies* that 
the sound is loud : inaudire (in audio) indicates 
the -hearing when ciose^ and implies the sound to 
be low. maxima voce, ut omnes exaudire posisint, 
dieo. 'fit strepitus, adeo ut exaudiri possit foris. 
vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes. 
metuo, ne de hac re quippiam inaudiverit. Aquini 
consilia sunt inita de me, quae te video inaudisse. 

Accipere{2LA capio) indicates that a person has 
acquired some information^ &c. the ablative fam&, 
auditione &c. states the means, ex aliquo states 
from whomi and de aliquo about whom. Audire 
aliquem states merely the action^ audientem esse 
alicui'the quality. We actually hear many per- 
sons (audimus) without having the quality of be- 

* This is what the grammari&ns call the dative of \}[\Qpetsc 
and the dative of the thing. Both are objects to which u 
lijiteD. 
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ing very attentive to what they tell us (audieotes 
esse). 

6, Id. Hie. Hie. Isie. Ipse. — Hic^ tkisj 
implies some person or thing more immediately 
present actuary or in imagination to the speaker 
or writer than iiie^ thai. Hie is this present per- 
son, or the thiug which we have now in band, 
and are now considering : ille is that othet per- 
son, or the thing farther removed in time or place 
or by imagination. 

The first section of the Offices will alone supply 
seven striking examples, and it is a good exercise 
to define the force of hie and ille in each. 

Hie vir, hie est, tibi quern promitti saepius audis: 

Yendidit hie auro piatriam: hie thalamum inva- 
sit natae, &c. 

Hoc posito quod sequitur videndum est. hoc 
est patrem esse aut hoc est filium esse? prorsus 
a me opinionem banc tuam esse arootam volo. 
bis ipsis (these very) verbis quibus erant scriptae. 
hos eosdem (these same) motus^ perturbationea 
dixerimus. hunc talem (this person of such a 
character) tarn jucundum, *&c. has bujusmodi 
merces, &c. hoc evenit id labore atque in dolore 
ut mors obrepat, &c. si sensum hunc haberet ut, 
&c. quid hoc morbi est ? quid hoc hominis ? est 
in lege hoc, utque, &c. nos hi sumus. quoniam 
vos his ingeniis homines (men of this ability) 
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tantum operas mihi ad audiendum datis. tu si 
bic 818 (this person) aliter sentias. si quid nobis 
adversi evenerit tibi erunt parata verba, huic 
bomini (for this man, meaning himself) verbera. 
ad ppaeturam gerendam, hoc est ad evertendam 
rempublicam. Cum judicatum hod iiiceiet, ad- 
dfctus Hermippo et ab hoc ductus est. hoc erat 
quod, &c. (this was the reftson tbut^) b^pc et alia 
multa. 

When two or more thmg^ ore spoken oJ\ eaeh 
considered by itself^ and intended to be presef^^ 
and equally present^ to the speaker^ hie is re* 
peatad with each, (as we have already seen.) 

Hi lucrum objectus, hi proximas scaphas 
scandere: alii vadere in mare: quklam maiius 
proteodeit^ cum seiret e^ baec et hsec. 

fVhen things be/ore spoken of are referred 
tQ by hie and ille^ hie denotes ^ loiter^ th(d 
isj the one prosBimate to the eommencemef^ of 
the referenee (this), and ille the former^ the 
one farthest from the commencement of the re- 
ference {ih^\ 

Nam tuim ai^t duo genera decertaiki*, unuflt 
per disceptationem, alterum per vim : cumque 
iUud prpprium sit bominis, boo b^Huarun^, con* 
fugieiKlum ad posterius, si uti non licet superiore^ 
Often bic and iUe are used singiy ip^ ^s sense of 
reference. Ej^ quatuor autem Ipeisy^ iile qui &c. 
Inter bominem et belluam hoc maxinpe interest, 
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qiiod k<ec &c. homo-autem &c. Hie is /Ai^ 
nbai^e$t to* the reference ; ille, that farthest from 
the reference**. Scheller, vol. ii. p.' /> 19. censures 
the occasional breach of this rule (of hie denoting 
the latter, &c.) which occurs in Latin writers. 
Perhaps the hie and ille in the cases he specifies 
are not intended to be used in the sense of ''i?A<? 
former and the lattery as referring to what had 
been mentioned before or after ; but rather in their 
proper sense, natnely, hxeathing at hand^ iflfe a 
thing remote. Thus in HannibaPs oration^ (Livy; 
lib. XXX. cap. SO.) in which besets forth the'itidta- 
bility of success in war, and uses it as an ai^ntent 
td persuade ScJpio to make peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, he continues, melior tutiorque est certa pax 
quam sperata victoria, haecintua, (this/?re*^«^and 
immediate advantage is in your own power,) ilia 
in deorutn manu est (that distant and far removed 
good is in the power of the gods, who may deny 
it.) It seems very improbable, that a breach of a 
rule so conducive to perspicuity could have been 
admitted into so finished a speech, unless tsome 
Of a/oric«/ advantage were secured by it. Now 

' ^ Should any one think this explanation unnecessary td 
those who use the grammarians' phi^e, *' the former and the 
latter/' we beg him to shew how ille and hie can hare any 
meanings of priority or posteriority, independent of their pri- 
mary sense, nearness and remoteness^ to the person speaking, . 
except in the ipse dixit of the grammarian. 
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by refeiting the baec and ilia to their p^^oper sig- 
nifications, a fault so evident is avoided, and an 
additional force of expression is obtained. Again, 
in Livy, lib. xxiv. cap. 99. the historian J$ speaking 
of sending .out a factious populace on military 
service; he continuest et naittentibus et missis ea 
l?sta espeditio fuit« nam et illis, quod jam diu 
cupiebant,.«oyaD^i res occastio data est, et hi 
senitinam quamdam urbis rati exhaustam, laeta- 
bantur. Here also, perh^s illis and hi do not 
mean the latter and the former, but rather il|is 
those vfho were gone on the expedition, hi these 
who. remained at home. This p^^sage, though 
quoted by Gronovius, Sanctius, and Scheller, as 
an, instance of a classical author neglecting the 
commoa rule of hie signifying the latter and ille 
the former, is capable of being satisfactorily ex- 
plaint, without resorting to the aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus of the critic. Livy^s imagina- 
tion is more present to those who remained in 
the city than to those who left it ; and he there- 
fore speaks of them as hi, whereas the missi are 
illi. Yn\p}^ I these, here ^uA those there. For 
the same reason, and not from neglect of the rule 
of reference, when speaking of socios and hostes, 
he immediately afterwards uses the pronoun hos 
to designate the socios^ and itios to designate the 
hostes. 

The following passage of Cicero, Pro Roscio 
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Comoedo, quoted by Grmorius, Sanctius, and 
Scbelter) as an «xaifnple of the rule rsip^eltdg 
nefereoce' bcrog neglected, i& equatty explicable. 
Quid eat, quod negligenler acribamua adversaria ? 
quid est, quod dHigettter coofieiatDtts tabular? 
quA de emisft ^ quia bsee (advetsaria) sunt men** 
strua, lUaB tajbute sunt a^lema^; toe ddefttiir 
Matfin, itlee servantur sancte; \m» panri temporia 
memoriam, iltee perpetdse exi oli a m tiaab fidem el 
relfgionem amplectuotur. We cannot suppose 
so careful a writer as Cicero allowing such an 
error^ as Scheller considers this, to hare the sMe« 
tion of his authority. The author of tbe Prtt- 
cepta does not hesitate to say of this graat rheto- 
rician, '^ debebat pro Acee dieere iila eC h(e pro 
iiiee.'^ In truth Cicero is using base add itias, 
not as mere references to the ftmner ot latter, btit 
as words of consickrable oratorical force. Hsec 
are those adversaria present for a moment {liym^ 
vhfuiret ig ri ^stgetxpifMi ixovtiv); ilUb are those ta- 
bulse which will last, as they have lasted, to 
distant ages (xr^fMrrA hi &A). Ernesti, agreeing 
with the three critics I have quoted, in attributing 
a neglect of the commou rule of r^rence to 
Cicero, adduces the following passage from the 
De Finibus, iv. 4. Cumque du« sint artes, qui^ 
bus perfecte ratio et oratio eompleetur, una in- 
veniendi, altera disserendi ; banc posteriorem 
Stoici et Peripatetici, priorem autem ilii egr^ie 
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tradiderunt : hi omnino ne attigerunt quktem. 
Now the illi and hi are i)Ot» aa the critic wonld 
persuade us, an example of the pronouns of re- 
ference being misused. The iUi refers to tlrase, 
of whom the writer bad before said^ Quid enim 
ab aniifms ex eo genere qiuxl ad dinerendcnii 
valet» prsBtermissum est ? Again, Quanta ab UHs 
varietas argumentorum^ &g. Again, Quid ea 
quae dialectict mum: tradunt nonne ab Hits iasti* 
tuta sunt et iiMrenta? Again, A Zenone minus 
multo (elaboratam est) qusmi ab amtiguis. In a 
word, ttie itti are the uftiipn^ i. e. the Peripe*- 
lettcs ; die fai are the Philosophers now in repute^ 
and whose founder was later in time than Ari»- 
totte) i. e. the Stoics. The hi and iHi are there- 
fore not misused words of reference^ but are 
correct^ used in their primary sense. 

Another passage from the Epistolae ad Di- 
versos, hb. vii^ Epist. 3. is quoted by Sanctius. 
In primisque me delectavit, tantum studium bo* 
norum in me extitisse contra incredibilem con- 
tentionem darissimi et potentissimi viri. (Pompeii) 
Postremo; (vix verisimilefbrtasse videatur;)oderam 
multo pejus hunc, (Bursam) quam ilium ipsum 
Clodium. Ilium (Clodium) enhn oppugnaram: 
hunc (Bursam) defenderam. Sanctius notices 
this passage as containing an error against the 
rule of r^rence, because the latter ilium refers 
not to the person first, but last spoken of; and 

G 
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huiic refers to the former. But tbe Ilium imme* 
diately follows the ilium ipsum Clodium, and 
is naturally referred to the same person to 
whom the first ilium refers. The hunc also very 
properly refers to Bursa, as being the person 
under consideration at present* The circum* 
stances respecting Clodius are only introduced 
as connected with this present decision against 
Bursa. 

Another passage quoted by Sanctius is from 
Tacitus, Hist* ii. 77. Acriore hodie disciplina 
victi, quam victores agunt. Hos ira, &c« ac- 
cendit ; ilii per ftisttdium habescunt. But tbe 
bos and illi are not, as Sanctius and Ernesti, 
a misuse of the pronouns of reference. Hos 
means these our soldiers ; ilii means the soldiers 
of our enemy Vitellius. I think the reader will 
allow, that the classical writers have been cen- 
sured without reason, and their meaning hitherto 
mistaken. 

Ille^ thai J in distinction from hie, this, implies 
that some person or thing is spoken of as more 
or less distant in reference to the speaker or 
writer, either really or in imagination. 

Antipater ille Sidonius, quern tu probe Catule 
memioisti, solitus est. (Here a person distant in 
time and place is spoken of.) 

Ut ex eodem Ponto Medea ilia quondam pro- 
fugisse dicitur. 
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Magno illi Aiexandro. 

Ille ego qui quondam &c« 

Ex iilo fluere et retro subiapsa referri spe$ Da« 
naum. 

Philosophi quidain, miDime maU tili quMem 
sed non satis acuti* 

Ubi nunc senatus est ille queni seouti sumus ? 

Ubi sunt equites Romani illi ilK tui ? 

Idem ille populus. (The same that it was for- 
merly ; at a distant time.) 

Ilium ab Alexandria decessisse nen^o nuntiat. 

Nunc illud est, (it is that thing ; or, our afiairs 
are in that state) qu6d si omnes sua consilia con- 
ferant, atque huic malo (this evil, present) sa- 
lutem quaerant, auxilio nihil afferant. 

Quern neque fides neque jusjurandum, neque 
ilium (though quern has been just mentioned he 
is speaking of a person not present, and an action 
passed) misericordia repressit, &c. 

Tametsi nolo illam rem commemorando reno- 
vare, cujus omnino rei memoriam omnem toUi 
funditus ac deleri arbitror oportere. Unum illud 
dico (I assert that one thing for it is about what 
has passed) si propter, &c. 

When two or more things are spoken of^ each 
considered by itself ^ and each distant^ and that 
equally y from the speaker in time^ place, S^c. 
(actually or by supposition,) ille is repeated with 
each. 

G 2 
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111 illis fhictut est, id illis opera iuditur. De 
cute quid hc'M ille aut ille suit. 

We iMve ilfotdy teen bow ilte refers to the 
limMf oi i^o tkiisrs specified. 

l^. VTm one dk^gr spoheo of is neither to 
)« 2tmmc^nt»t w w—i'rfiifply presetU^ nor as 
Aitnisr <wMsiw Mfli Ike vfjter or speaker, nei- 
m* - ihtik :fiio$^^ aor ^that tbii^^ is (be, she, 
I; Ik 4t^i%i iMiieMi of hie or ilfe: and may be de- 
iii^v 4 '^^wfarr §q sfMrneikimg mireadif w^eiUionedj 
^^mm0 ^mm drm ^ msirui iam of meamess or re- 
M^ejvtfaoit. ike person or thing already described. 
Xnmm jam audientem idque Atheois. Here 
ir Qiumbtion tbe id migbt be left out, as it is 
HMffiflj wanted to recal tbe audientem. 

So migbt tbe id witb feci be left out, or be 
Iraoslated, nor bave I done tV, in &c. neque id in 
philosopbia solum, sed etiam. 

Quoniam in eo studio eetatem consumpsi. Witb 
tbe word study tbere is no need of particularizing 
tbis or tbat, as tbe words immediately preceding, 
witb tbe reference of eo to recal tbem, are suf- 
ficient for that purpose. 

Videor id meo jure quodam modo vindicare. 
I seem to claim it. What tbe thing claimed is 
has been explained by tbe context. 

*" " ' n et Platonem si genus id forense di- 
tare voluisset. The forensic kind of 
What kind has been explained before. 
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Venit mihi obviam tuus pater : is mihi literas 
abs te reddit. Fuit quidem senex mercator : na- 
vem is fregit apud Andrum insulam : is obiit 
mortem. Here the is (he) is merely a reference 
to the person already mentioned. 

Quisnam bine a Thaide exit ? Is est, an noo 
est? Is it he? {Who has been explained be- 
fore.) 

In all these instances it is clear, that is is used 
only for simple reference to something before ex- 
plained. 0/ien the eccplanation comes immedi' 
ately after the Is^ 

Ab eo exordiri volui maxime, quod astati tuae 
esset aptissimum. In this case, if we use the 
word that^ we must remember that the original 
has only a force of reference^ and not of demon- 
stration. But to avoid this, we may leave out 
the id in the translation to ^^ begin with what 
might be most,^^ &c. 

The same observation will apply to latissime 
patere videntur ea qu8B de officiis tradita ab illia 
sunt; and we may avoid the use of ^^ those 
things^^^ by translating it *' the things which.^^ 

Ha^c ea est quam miles a me ereptum venit. 
This is the woman, &c. 

Is mihi profecto est servus spectatus satis, cui 
dominus curee est. He is, &c. 

Cum jam in eo res esset, ut in murum evaderet 
miles. " Was in the state that,^' &Ci 
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Neque tu is es, qui, quid sis, nescias. Are 
you the person, who. 

Itaque ego is in ilium sum, quern tii me esse 
veKs. Am the person you wish me, &c. 

Atque haec omnia is feci, qui sodalis Dolabelte 
eram. I who was, &c. Antonius €um una' le- 
gione e&que vacillarite. And ii wavering. 

Isie. When the person or thing spoken of is 
to be described as connected in some wuy with 
the person addressed^ whether the mention of this 
connection be intended for honour, for ridicule, 
or merely to state a fact, iste (this friend, &c, 
of yours) istud (this opinion, &c. of yonr^ is 
used. 

Atque, ut sciatis, non hominibus istum (Glo- 
dium), sed virtutibus hostem semper fuisse. {This 
your Clodius) in this oration (pro domo suit) there 
are many like uses of iste, used contemptuously. 

Ex his propinquis ejus, hominibus honestis- 
simis, audio, non tu in isto artificio accusatorio 
(in this your craft of accusing) callidior es, quam 
hie in suo. 

Ut, jam ne istius quidem rei (of this matter 
you are anxious about) culpam sustineam, quod 
minus fuerim in provincia, quam fortasse fuerit 
titile. 

Sunt ista, Loeli, (what you say is true,) nee 
enim melior vir fuerit Africano quisquam. 

Nam qui septem appellantur, eos qui ista sub- 
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lilius quserunt (seek after these subjects you. are 
fond of) in numero sapientuax non babent^ . 

Est istuc quidem, {^hai you say is somethipg,) 
Laeii aliquid, sec) nequaquam in isto sunt om- 
nia. , 

Sic istft senilis. stuUitia (which you urge) quse 
deliratio appellari sql^t, seuuip levium est, non 
omnium, 

Recte tu quidem Scaevola et vere, nee enim ab 
isto officio quod semper usurpavi cum valerein 
(this duty you speak of) abduqi incommodo meo 
debui* 

Eoque scripsi libentius, quod mihi ista nogoSo^^ 
quae appellant (these paradoxes of yours^ to use 
a vulgarism, as they call them) maxime videntur 
Socratica. 

Nunquam mehercule ego neque pecunias isto- 
rum {these Jriends of yours — he is supposed to 
be addressing his arguments to Clodius) neque 
tecta magnifica &c. in bonis rebus aut expetendis 
duxi. 

Veniant igitur isti irrisores {these your laughers) 
hujus orationis. 

Tu vero die, et i$tam rationem {this your plan) 
quam cepisti, tene. 

Sequar igitur, ut institui divinum ilium virum, 
quem quadam admiratione commotus saepius for- 
tasse laudo, quam necesse est. Atiic^ ^^ Platonem 
scilicet dicis.^* Marc, Istum ipsum (the very 
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man, iheit Javouriie of yours,) AitiCf Tu vero 
eum, nee nimio valde unquam, nee nimis scspe, 
laudaveris* 

Nam, nee i^tos excellences viros, nee multos 
alios praestantes cives respublica perdidisset, (those 
you have mentioned.) 

Jam vero ista conditione. (On tbis condition 
you have granted.) 

Iste occurs, I think, only once in the first book 
of the Offices. 

Ipse^ self^ joined with either of the personal 
pronouns in any number or gender, (expressed or 
understood,) has the effect of emphasis or repeti^ 
tion. Tu ipse, ego ipse, illi ipsi, &c. 

It has the same force when joined with hie, 
ille, is, idem, iste. Quin etiam ilia ipsa rerum 
humanarum domina fortuna. 

Ipse ille Gorgias in illo ipso Platonis libro. 

Estne hie ipse de quo agebam ? 

Cum hoc ipso tempore stent cum gladiis. 

Istius ipsius in dicendo facultate. 

Id ipsum est deos non putare, quae ab iis sig- 
nificantur contemnere. 

Ejus ipsius liberos, qui, &c. 

Ego ille ipse factus sum. 

It has the same force with a substantive. In 
tempore ipso advenis. 

In the following example from Cicero, (16 
Epist. ad Brut.) all these pronouns are used. 
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Cum vero judicas, tantum iV/i*^ noh modo licere, 
sed etiam a te ipso tribuendum esse, ut rogandus 
sit, ne nolit esse nos salvos ; nimiam magnam 
mercedem statuis. Id"^ enim ipsum itli hrgiris, 
quod per ilium habere videbatur respublica. Neque 
Aoc^ tibi in mentem venit, si Octavius uUis dignus 
sit honoribus, quia cum Antonio bellum gerat: iisU 
qui iliud^ malum exciderint, cujus istce^ reliquiae 
sunt, nihil quo expleri possit eorum'^ meritum, 
tributurum unquam populum Romanum,^si omnia 
simui congesserit. . . . Octavius f^ est, qui quid 
de nobis judicaturus sit, exspectet populus Ro- 
manus ? Nos hi^ sumus, de quorum salute unus 
homo rogandus videatur? Ego vero, ut istuc^ 
revertar, is sum, qui non modo non supplicem, 
sed etiam coerceam postulantes, ut sibi suppli- 
cetur. 

I have perhaps given too numerous examples, 
but the words we have just examined are im- 
portant. 



^ He had spoken of bim before. 

*^ What is explained by quod. 

^ This tbing I am now urging. 

' Who is explained by qui. 

« Tbat evil now removed^ past, and ended. 

^ Tbese difficulties of yours. 

* Who bas been explained just before. 

^ Tbe persons I am describing. 

^ To tbat point in your conduct. 
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7. ■ Ahmdare. Rednnddrs. Abundare, (ab, 
imda,) to oversow from fulness. Ternis fere 
m)l))bus pMSuuim in ^diESMein partem tons abundat. 
metaphorice^ abutidare honoribus, divitiis; comv- 
liO) pr«^b<^b, '^!»$mpi^ doidfrii^a^ ingetiHs &?e. 
vIHa abuttdat po^o^ t^d^ &:c. in '^ gerrere rermn 

Reiundare^ (re, und^ t) fi'st; *> rf^«M? or fow 
back: fluctus qui a communi peste depulsi in 
nos metipsos redundarnnt. verendum mihi non 
erat, ne qufd, hoc parricide civium inierlecto^ iik 
vidian mlhi in posteritatem reduodaret. quidiiet, 
81 haBC elapsa de manibus nostris in eum annual^ 
qoi consequitur, rednddtiiint ? si ex hoc tanto 
beneficio nullum in me periculum redundarrt. 
quorum tamen ad amicos redundet infamia. ad 
quos aiiquantum etiam ex quotidianis sumpttbus 
et luxuria redundat. 

Secondly, io be so full^ that some refluxes or 
flows back^ and so overflows^ from incapa^ 
city to contain more. Cum redundat bilis in 
corpore. urbs redundat militibus. nationes quae 
numero hominum et multitudine poterant in pro- 
vincias nostras redundare. Capua splendidissimo- 
rum hominum multitudine redundat. ex rerum 
cognitione efflorescat et redundet oportet oratio. 
redundare ornamentis, copia, &c. redundans ora- 
tor, oratio, &c. 

It is clear that redundo and abundo con- 
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veys praise or blanae^v w the case, ou^y- chance 
to be, . i . 

Effiwre^ (e,'fluo,) ,lo floiw or r<Miii.^ttf«- . Ainni9 
effluens in oceai^uiD. .qaod jeaii^h es§et inf^un) 
nunquame^Quere posset. ^a&t^ef[|y^atm plfK^&^^^niiDo 
(uoeffluo. ci^ una eum sfangmai^ vitl^in dfiliiiere 
sentiret. praeterita aetas, quamvis longa, cum ^ 
fluxerit, no0 poiest eonfiobtri stul4um fieneiD. \ 

8. OportAf. Iheet* Qjms.f^^ Nfice^B est. 
Licet. Fas est Jus est. Gonvenit. . Conducit. — 
Decet. A thing is ^aid deoere wbiqh i&.d^^ot»« 
i0$g the character t situation^ and circumstances 
of the individual, contempla, satin' 4)flec me vesjiis 
deceat. experiri, quam se aliena deceant. ado* 
lescens praefetur arrogaotius et elatiiis, quam aetati 
€iji£s decebat. thus« decens motus, amictus, color ; 
thus aetas decentius lasciva. lacrimare decenter. 
sed turn servare illud poetas dicimus quod deceat, 
cum id quod quaque persona, dignum est et fit et 
dicitur. Roscium saepe audio dicere caput esse 
artis decere. 

Oportet implies a higher obligation than mere 
becomingness, arising from a sense of what is 
right and ought to be done in all such cases, 
rather than from a feeling of what is becoming. 

Oportere perfectionem declarat officii, quo sem- 
per utendum est. oportere est consentaneum esse 
officio, licere legibus et juri, decere temporibus 
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et personis* nihil in bello contemni oportet. ex 
rerum cognttione efflorescat oportet oratio. opor- 
tec prsecepti^ et institutis pliilosophiae. 

Opus est is said of whatever is useful or 
ea^edient to any one^' what the wants of the indi- 
vidnal^ rather than- the duties or decorums of the 
case, require. Opus est mihi^ tibi, ipst, &c. legem 
curtatiam conMli opus est, sibi necesse non est. 

Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est. Si loquor de 
republica quod oportet, insanus : si t|uod opus est, 
servus existhnor. • nihil istuc opus ^t arte ad hanc 
rem quam paro. dux nobis et auctor opus est. 
hujus nobis exempla multa opus sunt, nihil sibi 
divitias opus esse, opus est ut habeat, &c. 

Necesse est is said of whatever is needful in 
suck a degree as that it cannot be done without^ 
(ne-cesso,) or so unavoidable, that it cannot be 
escaped. 

Necesse autem id est, sifte quo salvi liberive 
esse non possumus. curas, non quod opus est, 
sed quod est necesse. necesse est mori. uri posse 
flammd ligneam materiam necesse est. 

Licet is said of whatever is allowed or per- 
mitted by laws and customs, &c. 

Licere id dicimus quod legibus, quod more 
majorum, institutisque conceditur. 

Fas est is said of whatever is sanctioned by 
the law oj* nature, by that rule oj* right implanted 
in man^s nature previous to human ordinances : 
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hence fastutn, as from jus justum. ut id quoad 
posset, quoad fas esset, quoad lioeret, popuU ad 
partes daret. Clodium mhii delectat quod aut 
per naturam fas sit aut per leges liceret* audi 
Jupiter, audite fiues, audiat fas> contra fas, contra 
auspicia. contra omnes divinas et. buatanas relj** 
gioned. contra jus et fe». 

Jus est (a jubeo^ p^pulu^ enioa leges jussit) 
is^ said of whatever is ^greeahh ta the inatiiuti^ns 
of justice established by men* 

Oratores contra jus fesque iaterfeoto^ vim vo^ 
lunaus exttngui, jus valeat necesse . est, id est 
judicia quibus jus continetur. 

There are the tcdlowing ixietaphorical uses of 
the word — jus suuno (own right), tenere, obtinere, 
fecere sui juris (to make a lawful right of), esse 
sui juris (to be of right over one^s self), jus dicere^ 
reddere (pronounce or render), esse eodem jure, 
jus summum (extreme of law), jus causae (the 
legal right of a case), aequo jure (where what is 
law is also equitable.) 

Convenit (cum, venit) is said of whatever is 
consistent or suitable withj and, as it mere, goes 
along with something else. 

Ad maximam partem civium convenit. ad 
pedem convenit. optime convenire cum ^liquo* 
lion eadem terra arboribus convenit et firugibi^; 
aetatem aliam aliud Caelum convenit. &ctum con-* 
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v^nit, sed jure an injuria factum sit, quaeritur*. 
convenil int^r omnes* 

Taeilo eum opus est, clataaas : uht loqui ooo-* 
venit, obmutescis. oon convenit, cum ego ad 
procoerenduro officitim lam fuerim expeditus, vo% 
ad refierendam gratiatn esse, &c. 

Comdudi (cum, duco) tends with other ihings 
t^ a common odjecii ^u^/L^nfm. 

Fidei conducit. conducat id neone ad vitae com* 
moditatem, ad opes, hoc maxime reipublicffi con- 
duett quod maxime in rempubltcam oonducere 
videretur. 

Debet implies something which, like a deht^ is 
owed^ 

Si vdent grati esse, debebunt Pompeium bor* 
tari, ut mihi sit amicus. Civis talis, qualis et 
prudentissimus et fortunli optima esse debet. 

9. ProM^eptis. Institutis. Praecepta, (prae, 
capio,) rules of acting, &c. received into the 
mind previous to our being called upon to actf 
&c* 

Praecepta de re militari cuipiam dare, praecepta 
dicendi, disserendi, officii, artis, sapientiae, vivendi. 
praecepta tradere, tenere, noscere, edocere, cu- 
rare, praeceptum de dolore, &c. 

Institutum (in, ^atuo) : a thing is called instil 
tutum which can properly or metaphorically be 
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said insiitui " to be set up.^^ This v^rb is ap* 
plied proper iy to the actual sc^ting^ up^ a» of 
turres, arbores, vinea&, officrna, naves^ pofties> {>ili, 
&c. even of segetes. Met^pkoricaily it ifi applied 
to tbesettfog up or es^dslisliiitg^ of epuliB^ cbpes^ 
feriae, ludi, delectus, civitates, eoWep^ baeredesT 
a person is said instituere td set up or establish 
vitam, (a way of life,) amicitiam, ditigetittatD) viam, 
astiitiam, ako instituere aliquem ad dicendum, ad 
aratrumy ad ofiiciuin^ also instituere aliqaem Latine 
loqui, iD^ituere columbas derolare j also instituere 
poenam, actionem, aciem, &c. in aliquem* 

institutum then is that which is set up or 
established in a moral sense^ tor the substantive, 
at least, has lost what mrust have been its original 
meaning. 

Leges et instituta. patrimi instituta, mos et 
institutum. veteri consuetudine et instituto ma« 
jorum, quod non sit naturfi sed quodam instituto. 
duarum vitarum nobis instituta capienda. meo 
instituto usus sum. instituti mei tenendi caus&. 
institutum vitae capere. ad hujus libri institu- 
tum. 

MonitufHi an admonition or suggestion^ not 
only by words^ but by any action^ Sfc. which 
turns the mind to the conduct desired to be 
recommended^ implying something of which the 
monitus needs rather to be put in mind, than 
to be convinced of its expediency, &c. meae 
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aures dies et noctes omnium praeceptis et mo- 
nitis patuerunt. ad quern meium si deorum mo 
nitis non duceremur. Monere does BOt imply 
tbe using of any winning arts or regular ar^ 
gmmtnis addressed to the JmdgmefU or Jeelings^ 
in order to dram the person to the conduct re-^ 
quiredi as if hek^ that to which he has a pre* 
vious objection. This is implied by suadere and 
suash. cum legem voconiam mi^fna voceetboak 
lateribus auasissem. Hesc eo spectant ut te 
borter et suadeam, rriiqua sunt quae pertio^al amL 
rogandum. nunquam desiitit, insiare, suariete, 
orare. Nor yet does it imply the urganeyofone 
rousing us to some exertion for which we wmii 
spirit^ as implied by hortor and horiatio. hor- 
tari milites ad laudem. in exercitando et acuendo 
plurimum valet» si laudes eum quern adhortere. 
proponam tibi claros viros: quod facere soleat 
qui bortantun non bortatione, neque praeceptis, 
sed precibus tecum fraternis agam. Nor yet 
does a monere imply the ordering of a superior^ 
who requires to be obeyed^ which is sigmfied 
rather by jubere and jussum. deorum immorte- 
lium jussis atque oraculis id fecisse dicantur. 
jura et jussa populorum^ jussis alioujus ob«^ 
dientem ea^. facere^ efficere, exequi, abnuere 
spernere, &c. jqasa alicujus — quod n^ seua« 
tus censuit) nee populus jussit (as having tbe 
supreme power.) Nor does it mean tbe eom^ 
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exeetiied; from wkofn diiigeni aitf^tion io the 
matter entrusted to him is expected by his em^ 
ployer. This is signijied by mando and ^andtp^ 
turn tu mandata effic^ quae recepisti. tua man^ 
data persequar dHigenter. afferre mandate ad 
aUqnein. factes iscilicet, ut mea mandata dtgevas, 
p^'sequaris, confickis. sed tibi nihil mando nomi- 
natim, me totism tw> amori, fidaqne commendo. 
mandare aliquid alicui per litca^St iiiandare mo- 
nooi^mfs (that they may remind ^yth&s thereof,) 
amii^re liters res otnhaeB diiig«ik>riim annorum. 
memoriae mandare. 

Philosophioe, Nee quicquam aliud est Philo- 
sophia si interpretari velis, quam studium sapi- 
entice. Sapientia autem est, ut a veteribus philo- 
sophis definitur, rerum divinarum et humanarum, 
causarumque, quibus hae res continentur, scientia. 
Triplex est Philosophia Physica, Ethica, Logica^ 
quo nomine etiam Metaphysica a veteribus com- 
prehenditur. Prima rerum naturam scrutatur, 
secunda animum componit, tertia bene disserendi 
rationem docet. 

Propter (prope) in its primary sense, both 
when governing a substantive, and standing alone, 
signifies ciose by. propter aquae rivum. fluvius 
Eurotas qui propter Lacedaemonem fluit. propter 
est spelunca quaedam. si propter ii sint. 

In its secondary sense, propter [governing an 

H 
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accusative) tndicaies the reason for some ac- 
tion^ Sfc. be^ig done ; and the rationale of Uhs 
meaoing of piopter is, that this action, quality, 
&c. is closely oonQect)ed with what is meant by 
the accuaative governed by propter. 

Propter hoc {chselg comected with this) Si- 
culnm mel fert pahBam, quod ibi thymum booum 
et frequens est. non est fBquum me propter vos 
decipi. propter frigora frumenta in i^ris matura 
Qon erant. susceptuoi onus aut propter perfidiam 
afajicere aut propter imbecilitatem animi depooere. 
si propter partium stadium poteus fuit Alphenus, 
poteutissimus Nsevius. qui propter acumen oc- 
cultisaima perepicis. propterea, wherefore^ i* e. 
closely connected with these things. 

06, in its primary Benee^ joined to an acouso' 
tivCj indicates it as the place towards which some 
motion is made; thus Ennius, ob Romam noctu 
legiones ducere ccepit. ob Trogam duxit tracer- 
cjtum. 

Ob therefore, in its secondary «ense, does not 
mean merely in front of or before, but fro^ing^ 
turned towards^ cujus ob os Graii ora obvertebant 
sua. mors ob oculos sa^ versata^dt. tithi exi- 
lium ob oculos versabaturt the importafice to 
ourselves of an evil turned towards its is mueh 
greater than in an evil which is merely before us. 

Thirdly^ ob, with its accusative, indi^cates the 
object proposed by an action &c. {the rationale 
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being, towards which the action, <8tc. as it were, 
moves, or which is the object of the action. Si 
est flagitiosum ob rem judicandam pecaniam ac- 
ctpere, quanta ilhid flagitiosius, eum, a quo pecu- 
niam db absoivendum acceperis, <K)nde6mare. In 
both cases the receiving money (die aciKM), &c.) 
is for the Temjudicandamf {he hominem ^sotven- 
dum as itB\obf^t. Talentirm magnum ob unam 
fabutam datum est. ob aisinos ferre argentum. ob 
aliquod emolumentum sumci cupidius aliquid 
agere. ob earn rem tibi scrips), ut scires, Sec. 
In all these cases the accusative dej^dant on ob 
indicates the ofyeci for die atteinmeot of which 
an action &c. is done, and therefore implies, that 
the action must actually precede the object to be 
effected by it. Yet this object may be contem- 
plated by the mind of the agent prior to the action 
being done by him, and as a reason for doing 
that action. Thus the substantive governed by 
ob indicates the physical effect and the moral 
cause of the action. 

And dius ob gets its four^ sense, (derived, I 
say, fM>t immediately from the primary, but from 
the tertiary meaning,) of indicating the cause 
of an <iotion. In all ins^fices of this use of ob, 
we dftould bear in imind» that the substantive go- 
verned by ob, \i4iilst it indicatiBS liie morai cause 
of the action, indicates also the object or end for 
which this acticHi is doae ; and we should esdea- 

H S 
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vour to makfe this felt by others in our construing 
of the passage in question. If we do not express 
this double meaning, we shall be losing the true 
force of ob, and leave it undistinguished from its 
synonyms. " For the fancy of one all are to be 
risked^^ would give this meaning of ob. Unius 
ob iram prodimur ; here, though the anger of 
Juno is the cause of the loss of ships, &c., yet 
it is to gratify the anger^ it is for this object 
or end, that the ships are lost, &c. quasi ob in- 
dustriam, as if for the purpose of real work ; ob 
avaritiam, for the purposes of avarice ; ob am- 
bit ionem. ob eam causam, for the sake of effect^ 
ing this, which also was the cause of its being 
done ; ob rem, conducive to the object in view, 
tending towards it. 

Pro in one of its senses comes near to the 
meaning of propter and ob, and therefore must be 
considered. 

The primary meaning of pro is in front of or 
before^ ilia prsDsidia quae pro templis omnibus 
cernitis. pro aede Castoris sedens. pro aede Jovis 
Statoris hasta posita. pro castris suas copias pro- 
duxit. 

Now as to stand before or in front of any one 
(especially in war, and it is from actions in war 
that each people derives very many of its words) 
is to protect him, (pro, tego,) pro in its second 
meaning signifies in defence of or in behalf of. 
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So the English for in " to fight for king and 
country/^ Non pro me sed contra meiest potius. 
quae pro nobis sunt aofiplificanda, quae pro adver- 
sariis sunt infirmanda. pro salute mea populum 
Romanum obsecravit« pro se quisque eorum cer^ 
tabat. contra iegeni) proque lege. 

Again, because to stand before another is to 
occupy his place, pro comes, thirdly^ to signify 
in the place of in the room of as if one were 
the other. So the English word^br " a substitute 
serves for me in the militia. ^^ Pro verbo proprio 
subjicitur aliud. Liber pro vino, sodes pro si audes. 
malle pro magis velle. incerta pro certis habere, 
falsa pro veris. Sicilia non solum pro penaria 
cella, sed etiam pro aerario Romanis fuit. id 
sumunt pro certo. nam esse pro cive, qui civis 
non sit, justum est non licere. cum jam pro 
damnato mortuoque esset. jam pro seditione res 
' erat. esse alicui pro hoste. 

A fourth meaning of pro is in proportion to ; 
which sense doubtless follows from the third, 
(i. e. in the place or room of,) because there 
must be a certain ratio between two things, in 
order that one may be put in the place or 
room of the other. So the English for in " for 
such an action no reward could be found. ^^ 
Hunc pro dignitate ne laudare quidem quis- 
quam satis commode potest, si omnes hospites 
huic pro patris ejus hospitii^ et gratia adesse 
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veltent, is satis copiose defenderetur. pro rerutn 
obscuritftte. f^o re oata. nemo fait qui non 
me pro suis opibus in ilia tempestete ^en* 
derit. quiB est qui pro rerum atrocitale deplo- 
netti tantas cabmitates queat. sic qusB ab boc 
pro facuttate hujus, pro loco &eta suBt grata: eaae 
vobis debent. aupplicia pro malefieiis suia Ba« 
tuere. quod et pro vetuslatetiecessitudiilia'et pro 
beneficiis vestris et pro dignilate ipaius faceva 
d^!>eo« pro jure ainicitiae nostrae a te peto. tibi 
pro tuis summis beneficiis grotias ago« prariium 
atrocius quam pro numero pugaantiuin fuit. 

Under the sense of, in proportion to, wiU come 
pro, as often rendered in requital for* because tte 
requital ought to be in piopodrtioo to the good or 
evil to be requited ; pro vapulando abs te mer^ 
cedem petam. misimus, qui pro vectuia sol¥eret« 

To the sense "in the room or place of^' I 
would refer these forms ot*expression« 

Pro eo ac ai conceasum sit. pro eo est atque si 
attributus non esset. pro eo erit quasi ne legatum 
quidem sit. 

But to tbe sense *^ in proportion to^^ mu3t be 
referred, pro eo quantum in quoque sit ponderia. 
pro eo qtsanti te facio, quidquid leoeris approbi^. 
sed satis jam dictum est, quin pro eo quod plu- 
ribus verbis vos quam volui fatigavi, veniam a 
vobi^ petam. id prout cujusque ingenium erat^ in- 
terpretantur. prout animus pugnantium esti proult 
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numerus, varia pugnes fbrtuni^ est. eliam arge»ti 
bene fiicti, prout TbertQitani hominis fecult^s 
ferehant, satis ^. 

Summus; defined by GiceiOy ^^quo nihil est 
supeiius ;^^ whiefa has iK>tbiiig higher ; stunmuni 
jugum moocis aseendere. in stunma sacra vik, 
metaphorioaiiy, (and let us not lose the naetaphor 
in con»pliment to our idiom;) ad summam se« 
nectutem. sununum bonuoi. suimna prudenti& 
faoere aliquid^ ^umma ratione* voluntate &c. 
sutttniHn jus. suramus et siogularis vir. amicus 
summus. summa respublica mibi donata fuit. 
bodie apt ad summum eras, quatuor, ad sum- 
mum quinque. 

Supremus (fix>m supra^ which from ^f$.) For 
the difference of meaning or rather of application 
between summus and supremus we must look for 
example of their use ; from which it will appear, 
that supremus is neuter employed to describe the 
eharaeter of any one, (for the Jupiter supremus of 

* I must earnestly entreat the reader to give to the delicate 
shades of difference^ which we have been attempting to mark 
in the ^eposiltions, his utmost ibcolenefs and diligence. E▼^n 
in c^n9tnii9g th^ kjiowledge of th^m 19 important^ but in 
writing Latin it is indispensable. Qusb autem parva vide^tnr 
esse delicta, neque a multis intelligi possant, ab iis est dili- 
gentius declinandum. Even in merely making out the mean- 
ing of an author, we may add, magna saepe intelligemus a 
panris. 
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tbe poets indicates physical superiority, as of the 
air,) nor to measure moral qualities. And we may 
add» that although supremus is used to signify 
the highest place^ (as suprema rupes. arce su- 
prema,) it is more commonly applied to designate 
what our English idiom would express by ex- 
iremcy last^ or thai beyond which there are no 
others. We must however be on our guard in 
using this rule respecting the application of the 
word^against supposing that it explains itsmeamng; 
which is, as already expressed, highest^ and was 
so understood by the Romans in instances where 
our language will not admit the metaphor of 
height to be used. Supremo vitae die. supreme 
hor&. appropinquare supremis. (last moments) 
miles in supremis ordinandis. (last will and testa- 
ment) fine supremo, digressu supremo, carmine 
suprema alicujus defiere. desperatione suprema. 
macie suprema. suprema tempestas diei, (respect- 
ing which see the Archaeologists;) corpus supremo 
officio mandare sepulturae. incestum supremo 
supplicio sanciunto. Supremus belongs to the 
language of poetry, but is borrowed by prose, 
especially when speaking of that subject which 
always rouses the most sluggish imagination — 
death. 

Alius implies a perpendicular (not horizontal) 
measure^ but reckons either upwards or down- 
wards : on the one hand, aiti montes. in altiorem 
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locum pervenire. altissimus gradus dignitatis, atta 
et exaggerata oratio. magnus. et altus vir. altio- 
ribus se studiis et artibus dedere. alta mente 
prseditus. alta voce; on the other hand, altae 
stirpes stultitise. altissimis defixa radicibus. altum 
vulniis (poetice.) altissima flumina. emergere ex 
alto, alta qiiies (poetic.) somnus altus : but 
altum applied to the sea seems rather to refer to 
the phenomenon of height rather than depth, 
namely, of a ship going to sea appearing to 
ascend, and afterwards to be descending the hill of 
water interposed between it and the spectator on 
shore : (hence the nautical use of the eeva and xora 
in Greek :) procul a terra abripi, atque in altum 
a conspectu pene omnium abripi. naves in altum 
provectae. 

Celsus. Whatever be the original sense of 
celsus, its general use conveys the idea, not of 
physically high, or high in the metaphorical sense, 
which is analogous to physically high, but Iq/iy 
in bearing and producing the Jeeling of loftiness 
in the spectator^ whatever be the real height of 
the object: regi apium pennae breviores, crura 
recta, ingressus celsior. graditur gallus, ardua 
cervice, cristis celsus. status erectus et celsus. 
vir celsus et erectus, et ea quae homini accidere 
possunt, omnia parva ducens. celsi et spe baud 
dubia feroces. celsus mente : even the celsus ap- 
peninus, and the celso e vertice montis, refers to 
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tbe effect on the miDd of the beholder, not to 
the physical height. 

Smilimi$ ; whether derived, as Festus supposes, 
fiom the limeo superutn oitii, or net, is proved 
by tbe contexts wiA which it is imited to signify 
elevated em high from a hwer situ&tiot^ 

Subhrnis fertur, ^'eetua est, rapitur. sublimi 
flsgeUo tsnge Chloen. baee loeotus sublimis abiit. 
consequitur pennis sebHrnem in nnbe cohnnbaro. 
TyriQ jacet suUimis in ostio. genus sublime di* 
cendi« risus es nthi in acriptts meis adnotasae 
quaadtra, ut tumida, <|U8^ ego sublimia : ot nnaia» 
qvm ego plena arbitrabar. Even in tbe moatis 
subhme oacumen, and the querous snbUmi vertioe 
nutant, the notion of eleraDed, borne up int0 the 
air by the lower parts of tbe mountain or tree, 
must be preserved. ^' Swells fiom the vale, trnd 
midway leaves the storm .^^ 

Arduus in its jSrsi sense means sfeep^ ^nd 
thepee in its second^ difficult. Collis aditu ar^ 
diius. oppidum erat difficili asecMu et ardna. res 
ardua inventu. rerum arduarum et difficilium per- 
pessio. magnum opus et arduum. In some instances 
arduus seems to be used by the poets neariy in the 
sense of cdsus. ardua cervix eqni. ardua supercilia. 

Procerus^ long in proportion U> breadth* 
Proceruipi et tenue coUuou proeerissimse populi. 
longa prooerior alno. proeeritas rubi. 

Editus. Locus editus is properly a high point 
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sent tify shot up^ (e-datUs) Jram the lower eom^ 
try. Edita montium. locis editM^biis oocupatia. 
ex edito quidam speeuiaiititf. Metapborici^y, 
editus ID luoem. atavia -edil^ re^bus. viribuf 
edhion We owst not bere logenigbt of die ek^ 
vation above tbe oomfDon level of humanityi 

Erectus (e^fectqs), raised straight t^ perpen- 
dicular. Deaa hoflaines humo excitatasft, celtoft 
et erectos coostitoit. eiectus hxmet crmis. meta^ 
phoneally akori animo ec eraete* ardeotes et 
afecsti ad lib^lateip reoupeiaodaiii. erectus in 
apem. magno animo et erecto. 

Mkttus {eAsiXve^ihome up from mmeng others. 
Ne elatt voluptate in aliquatn tuipkudineoi deln^- 
bamur. elati barbara anogaatia despiciebamt fluos. 
qiiibus illi rebw elati et infleitu tmmo magno et 
dato. It also means, carried out of a councii 
for instance^ and therefore divulged^ de sede 
elatum. re$, multts oonaciia elata. It ia also ap^ 
plied to corpses borne out for burial; si Caosar 
funere elabis esset* 

^octoria. qui docet tiliqmd. e. g. (^of rm 
9p^.) dioeodi artifices et doetpres* doctor sapi^ 
entia»« sumimia ille doctor iatius discipUnae* 

Magister^ be lufho has the chief ordering of 
amf thing: magister populi (tbe dictator), n^agiater 
equituim. magiater morum (the ceissor)* curise* 
vicorum. Salionim. ehori canentium. scffipturae. 
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{of levying taxes), auctionis (of a sale), navis. con- 
vivii. ludi (schoolmaster). 

Auctoritatem. A more striking instance of 
the confusion of meanings, arising from not ascer- 
taining the primary sense of a word, can hardly 
be found than in the dictionary explanations of 
auctoritas. Even Ernesti collects examples of 
thirty-three meanings, without explaining the 
rationale of what he calls the hujus vocabuli 
multiplex et varius usus. In the following passage 
of Livy, and in the comments which any book 
on Roman antiquities will supply, the original 
meaning of the word may be seen. Decreverunt, 
ut cum populus regem jussisset, id sic ratum 
esset, SI patres auctores fierent. Taking this 
passage in connection with what we know was 
the form of passing a law in later times ; that 
the person who proposed the law, was called 
the inventor, legis, or legislator, and the per- 
son who supported the proposed law by his in- 
fluence over the senate and people was the suasor, 
or auctor legis, we make out that the auctores 
were those who (auxerunt) increased the weight 
of the proposed law, with the addition of the 
weight of their influence. The names of these 
persons were oft:en put at the head of the law 
when promulgated, and being so prefixed were 
called the auctoritates praBscriptae. This ^explana- 
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tlon of the proper force of auctor is borne out by 
the use of the verb augeo, which always indicates 
the increase of something' already in existence: 
augere numerum, rem, su&picionem, animum, 
dignitatem, augere aliquem divitiis, consilio, ra- 
tione, exemplis. even augere damno, moerore. 
augere rem laudibus (to amplify)/ The above 
explanation of auctor renders the rationale of its 
several applications obvious. Auctor (the sup- 
porter) rumoris, quid vis faciendi, legis, consiiii 
publici, judiciorum, comitiorum, criminis, vendi^ 
tionis (who guarantees the title either as being the 
lawftil possessor of the property, or a creditor 
having a power of sale). The guardians of wo- 
men or minors were the auctores in all business 
which related to them, whether of dowry, mar- 
riage, &c. 

Hence auctoritas is the quality existing in any 
one mutatis mutandis of warranting and giving 
credit. 

The auctoritas senatus was the power residing 
in the senate, to invalidate or confirm certain acts 
of the people and consuls ; and the form was 
preserved when the force had ceased. The auc- 
toritas judicum was their power to authorize this 
or that construction of the law in an individual 
case. The auctoritas augurum was the power 
they possessed to permit or forbid a measure 
according to the omens, &c. The auctoritas 
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censoria was the power in the oensor to warrant 
degradations. The auctoritaa imperatoris was 
tbe power in die general to warrant his orders. 
The auctoritas venditoris ^^^is the legal power in 
his hands of warvanting the sale. 

In all the above oases the aodoritas was a 
legally rested right of giring warrant, more or less 
precisely defined. 

But 9n$fis apimom iaciiiy confer a similar right, 
to the wise of accrediting opiniosis ; to die veracious 
of accrediting testimcHiy ; totbe pnidest of accredit- 
kig plans of actions ; to the virtuoiis of accrediting 
principles of conduct; to fiiendsofaccreditiBgad* 
vice, remonstrance; and in general to the man of 
high character of accredittng that for which his cha« 
racter can he a pkdge. We must keep dearij 
in view, that the auctoritas of a person in each 
case does not depend on the evidence he can 
give of his opinion, ^&ic. being correct. To le- 
quire such evidence from him would ratbtf be 
to attribute to him nnlUna a^ctoritatem. 

Lastly, we may attribute the idea indicated by 
auctoritas to things ; to bws of legalising cettaio 
acts ; to documents of wnrcanting, mntatis hhi- 
tandis^ ithdr contaits ; to places of warrantii^ 
whatever could only be transacted, &a in tiMn ; 
et sic de <^teris. 

If it be asked how the above exphnation is 
reconctieable with the apphoation of auctor and 
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aiictorttos to the invetitiir legiS) it may be 
answered, that even he^ though he rests bis in- 
vention mainly upon the arguments and prooft 
he €an give of its expediency, utility, &e. iban- 
not avoid throwing ib the weight of his character, 
and so in some degree recommending it auciori-- 
tAte sua, and 86 faeeOmiRg ateo auttor ^jus ^quod 
primus ille invenit aut fecit. 

Urhis. Urhs is a teotlective name for a num- 
ber of bouses biK^t together : eivitm for a mim>- 
ber of persons united in one poli^ : ^pidum is a 
walled tdwB inferior to orbsi, though it m aottie- 
lUnes apf^ied to Rome and Athemk it is not 
aecesssry to give examfrfes^ 

Quorum. Tbe gmmttilirians rather ungallantly 
speak of adjectives, &c. agteeing with Haasculine 
substaiitives rather than wkh feminine, because 
Ae masculine is oi themoiXwcrthy gender. The 
reason is better assigned by Shakesfieare, v^eti he 
says, << Go to ; homo is a name common to all/^ 
Th^ mascuHn^ is used as the geit6)ic ti^.: thus 
the Liatin equi, aild the English horses, includes 
horses and m^^m. Theve is a similar error, where 
the gransm^iatis teU us that the ihst person pkiitai 
is mote worthy Ihan the second,, aaid tb^ secotid 
than the Ihird. The fcteison is rather 4tet the first 
person plural includes both the second and tbifd : 
we EnglisA, ye French, and they Spaniards^. {We) 
are now at peace: as the second persoa fikirafi 
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included the second and third ; ye French and 
they Spaniards, (Ye) were our enemies at Tra- 
falgar. 

Alter. When alter occurs once only, 

OR, IF TWICE, IN DIFFERENT CASES, it im^ 

plies, 

First J one of two things^ but which of them is 
left indefinite^ one or the other, not both : necesse 
est enim alterum sit de duobus. Semper alter ab 
altero adjutus. Id est genus ex tribus colloca- 
tionis partibus alterum. 

Secondly i one in particular of two things re- 
ferred to^ and that the second; the first being 
already defined. Agricola serit arbores qu« 
alteri saeculo prosint. Alteris jam literis nihil ad 
me de Attico. Ptolemaeus qui lum regnabat 
alter post Alexandriam conditam. Ad Brutum 
nostrum hos libros alteros (second set of) quinque 
mittamus. Altero quoque die vinurii bibere (on 
each second day.) 

Thirdly^ alter means a second like the firsts 
a repetition of the first. Me ipsum accuso, 
deinde te, quasi me alterum. Ad te, tanquam 
ad alterum me proficiens. So alter idem. Pro- 
ximo, altero, tertio, die. Alter ab undecimo turn 
me jam coeperat annus. Unus et alter dies inter- 
cesserat. 

But when alter occurs twice in the 

SAME case. 
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Fourthly^ the alter, which occurs first, means 
the one ^ and the second alter means the other, 
but each refers to a definite object. Accedit ut 
accusatorum alterius crudelitate, alterius indigni- 
tate perturbpr. Quorum alterum mihi facere ne- 
cesse est, alterum, &c. 

Fifthly, where four terms are implied, alter 
indicates a sort (f proportion between four de- 
finite terms. O magnam inquit artem Brutus, 
si quidem istis, cum summi esseiit oratores, duae 
res maximae, altera alteri, &c. So also milvo 
est quoddam bellum quasi naturale cum corvo, 
ergo alter alterius ova frangit. 

Alius (axxoj) is opposed to the third meaning 
of alter, and signifies, first, a different one from 
the one in question. We use the English term 
"another'^ both in this sense, and in the third 
sense of alter, and this hompnomy is liable to 
lead us into as absurd a mistake respecting the 
Latin language, as it often does respecting the 
French language. For example, a French ser- 
vant brings only one glass after dinner ; an 
Englishman, fond of his own customs, and not 
doubting that the idiom of his language is equally 
catholic, orders " une autre verre/^ On which 
the servant takes away the one he has brought, 
and fetches him another, (different, probably 
larger.) When each party at length understands 
the other, the Englishman is informed that encore 

I 
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une verre is the French idiom for bring another 
glass, and that autre means a different one. Alius 
means then difierent from that in question. 
Nihil aliud est discere quam recordari. Alius 
factus est. (he became a different person to what 
he was before.) Alio transferebant. Quibus 
bestiis erat is cibus, ut alius generis bestiis 
vescerentur. Tantum dico, aliud esse illud, atque 
hoc. Alia causa est ejus qui calamitate pre- 
mitur et ejus qui res meliores quaerit. Aliunde 
stare. 

When alius occurs twice, it means thai 
the second alius is not merely intended to express 
a repetition of what is meant by the former ^ but 
differing from it. Aliud equo, aliud bovi, aliud 
homini. AHud tu& gratis aliud nostr&. Accepi 
epistolas tuas aliam ali& jucundiorem. Itaque illi 
alias aliud iisdem de rebus judicant. Aliud est 
maledicere, aliud accusare. Ex alio alia nectantur. 
Causae aliae ex aliis aptae et necessitate nexae. 
Aliud simulatum, aliud actum. Alii melius quam 
alii dicunt. Alius aliud dicit. (Here is a sort of 
proportion, such as we have noticed in alter.) 

Cetera, (^rega.) One or more being expressed 
or understood^ cetera signifies all the other. 

Et ilium et ceteros Sophistas lusos videmus a 
Socrate. Ita ut cum cetero corpore caput quo- 
que immergatur. Ut illud Scipionis : agas asel- 
lum, et cetera. Excepto quod non simul esses. 
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eetera IcBtiis. Hac in re scilicet una muUum 
dissimiles.: ad cetera poene genelli. argentunx 
Uii ceterum purum apposuerat. ceteri et cetera 
ejusmodi sunt. 

Reliquus. (quod relinquitur.) An account 
having been given of some, the reliqua are the 
remainder; often the least important. Arcem 
sacerdotibus tradunt, reliquum oppidum relin- 
quunt. sunt multi qui &c.; plures qui &c.; re- 
liqui qui &c. Dat oegotium Senonjbus reliquis- 
que Gallis. erant niihi oppida complura etiam 
reliqua^ quae adire velleni. si qua reliqua spes 
est, quae sociorum animos consolari possit. cum 
reliqui nihil sit omnino, quod, pertineat ad nos. 
in reliquum tempus ait se vectigalibus prospex- 
isse. (It is used thus without tempus.) De reii- 
quo jam nostra culpa fuerit si &c. ut pecuniam 
reliquam ad Buthrotii ad diem solverent. reliqua 
mea Camillas scribit se accepisse. . , 

Scientia. Nouns which indicate qualities of 
the mind will generally be either traceable to a 
metaphorical use of a word, expressing in its first 
meaning something cognizable to the senses, or 
like the present substantive, must be referred to 
a verb, which would be used to express some 
simple and obvious action of the mind, long be- 
fore a substantive indicative of a correspondent 
intellectual quality was thought of. Thus Aoyo^, 
in its primary sense, signified an articulate sound 

I 2 
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obvious to the senses rm ^^m osA^atmm^ and dis^ 
Unguisbed at once by the ear from tbe :^oa. of the 
/9oti^, and tbe binnitus of tb^ equus. Secondly, tbis 
power of articulate speecb baving been applied by 
man to its intended end, eacb Aoyo^ in its primary 
sense was made use of as a sign of some object 
spoken of» and tbus tbe word Aoyo^ came to 
signify not only an articulate sound, but tbat 
wbicb tbe sound represents, namely, that which 
is spoken of. Tbirdly, men argued tbat tbere 
was some power witbin tbem, as properly adapted 
to the understanding of tbe things signified by 
articulate sounds, as tbe ear is adapted to perceive 
tbe sounds themselves; and they gave to this 
supposed power the same name, ys^yo^. Tbus 
Aoyof signifies, first, an articulate sound ; secondly, 
ought signified by an articulate sound ; thirdly, 
tbe power which takes cognizance of the signifi^ 
cations of articulate sounds. 

Scientia will be better understood by consi- 
dering tbe meaning of the verb from which it was 
derived. 

Sjcire in itsjlrst ^e;?^^ signifies to know or be well 
acquainted with somejact or circumstance. Pri- 
mum iliud te scire volo. De quo ipso si quid scio. 
Nee me ulla res delectabit, quam mihi uni sci- 
turns sim. Certe enim scio. Pro certo scio. 

Secondly^ scire is more especially applied to 
knowing or being acquainted with some art or 
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branch of learning. Is omnes linguas scit. de 
l^ibus instituendis Lycurgum scisse melius quam 
Demosthenem. omnes qui Latine sciunt. scire 
fidibus, ars earum rerum est quae sciuntur. 

It is from this second use of the verb scio that 
the meaning of scientia is drawn where it is ap- 
plied as follows : Scientia in legibus inter^retandis. 
scientia aeris. Gallicae linguas. mediclnae. juris 
civilis. dialecticoTum. loquendi. serendi, colendi 
et condendi fructus ; for in all these subjects an 
accurate knowledge of their principles should pre- 
cede the practising them as arts. Prudentia est 
rerum' expetendarum et fugiendarum scientia (<fgo- 
vyfl-ii). modestia est scientia opportuhitatis idone- 
orum ad agendum temporum. omnes artes in 
aliqua scientia versantur. artem sine scientia esse 
non posse, 

Scientia therefore is an accurate knowledge of 
a subject^ and implies a subject matter capable of 
being so known. Res ab opinionis arbitrio se- 
junctae scientiAque comprehensae. oratoris omnis 
actio opinionibus non scientia continetur. 

Opinio therefore is a slighter notion^ often 
Jbunded on nothing better than popular beliefs 
always differing from scientia in the foundation 
on which it rests, even when it chances to be 
about the subject matter of scientia. opinionem 
autem, quam in omnes definitiones superiores in- 
clusimus, volunt esse imbecillam assensionem. 
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opinio de, esse in, habere, venire in, adducere 
in, &c. 

Cognitio is spoken of in conjunction with sci- 
entia in the following sentence. Aut cognitio rei 
scientiaque perquiritur ; and its meaning must be 
sought from the union of cum and noscere. Now 
noscere signifies to be acquainted with a person 
or thing ; to know the former personally and the 
latter as a fact, (the to 6ti.) This force of noscere 
is explained by Dr. Crombie in his Gymna- 
sium, and is well contrasted by him with the 
force of scire in the sentence be has quoted, novi 
omnes, scio fures esse hie complures, Cognitio 
then signifies, first, the act (as the verbal ending 
indicates) of making ourselves acquainted with 
various things^ or obtaining a general acquaint^ 
ance with them. (This collectiveness of sense is 
indicated by the preposition cum. A similar col- 
lectiveness is indicated in cogitatio, co*.agitatio.) 
Homines deorum cognitionem (a general know- 
ledge of their existence, power, and wisdom) coe- 
lum intuentes capere possunt. Cognitionem juris 
(the acquiring a general acquaintance with law) 
magnam ac diflScilem esse. Nam quae corporis 
sunt, cognitionem habent faciliorem. 

Secondly^ cognitio indicates more especially the 
taking judicidl cognizcince^ or making one^s sdf 
judicially acquainted with the various circum- 
stances of a case. Cognitio et judicium fuit. re- 
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cipere cognitionem falsi testament!, cognitione 
damnare aliquem. 

Agnitio (ad-nosco) signifies the recognizing a 
person or thing in reference to some circumstance 
mhich acts on our minds as a sort of testimony 
or memorial. Quem ut agnovi, cohorrui. aspi- 
cere et agnoscere aliquid. ut Deum agnoscis ex 
operibus ejus, id ego agnovi meo jussu esse fac- 
tum. In a more confined signification it is ap- 
plied to the recognizing and admitting some legal 
claim, &c. on evidence. 

Perception (per-capio,) in its frst sens^, pro- 
bably means the act of gathering fruit for storing 
up; (and in this case I conceive the per (through) 
to relate to the several individuals to be gathered, 
approaching to the force of &rm\£M and ho&expitMi in 
the Greek, I mean the gathering of each singly, 
till all collectively are stored up). Thus we have 
percipere fructus, vectigalia, ranas, vellera, justa 
(our dues), haereditatem et legata ut peculio re- 
ferret, &c. perceptio frugum, &c. 

Secondly^ perceptio is the getting hold of an 
idea in the mind by means of some instrument, 
(to which I conceive the per in this case to refer 
as the means through which,) quod neque oculis 
neque auribus neque uUo sensu percipi potest. 
Voluptas quae cum jucundits^te quadam percipitur 
sensibus. ut cito percipiant animi dociles, tene- 
antque fideles. percipere animo et memorja 
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custodire. ars ex multis animi perceptionibus 
constat, percipere praecepta artis, virtutem, phi- 
losophiam &c. 

Comprehensio (cum prehendo),^rjf/, is an em- 
bracing (or rather laying hold of or catching) a 
number of separate ideas into one. Compre- 
hensiones rerum, e quibus efficiuhtur artes. om- 
nia quae sunt in rerum natur^ oeleriter animo 
comprehendere. comprehendere aliquam rem 
indicio alicujus, (here the res consists of many 
particulars.) 

Secondly, Comprehensio signifies a number of 
words embraced or comprehended in a sentence; a 
period. Comprehensio numerosa et apta. Na- 
tura ipsa circumscriptione quadam verborum com- 
prehendit concluditque sententiam. 

Thirdly, Comprehensio signifies the seizing of 
malefactors. Is hominem comprehendit et in 
custodiam Ephesi tradit: (here the cum relates 
to the accomplices, proofs, &c.) comprehensio 
sontium mea, animadversio senatus fuit. 

Conceptio (cum, capio) ; the verb concipere is 
applied to corporeal or intellectual process, and 
signifies a receiving a number of individual par- 
ticulars into one whole, which holds them as a 
lake does the waters of many streams. 

Nubes concipiunt marinum humorem. conci- 
pere morbum. flores concipiunt noxium virus, 
concipere cogitationem alicujus rei. concipere 
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odium in aliquem. concipere spem ex aliquo. 
concipere summa de aiiquo. animo . et meDte 
concipere. 

Concipere also signifies the embracing several 
particulars in one form of words : sicut verbis 
concipitur jure nostro senatus jusjurandum con- 
cepit. qui edictum concepit. omnis. conceptio 
privatorum judiciorum in jure constituitur. As 
it is in the last meaning of concipere that the 
substantive conceptio is used by good writers, we 
must beware of using it in either of the two former 
senses of concipere. It is indeed introduced here 
to give an opportunity for the caution. 

Sensus means, ^r^^, the feeling attendant on 
any act of perceiving the ra ff« by the senses^ 
(the feeling attendant on seeing, &c.) Sensu 
auditus etiam dormientes egemus. vita et sensu 
carere. carere omni sensu doloris. 

Sensus means, secondly , the faculty or power of 
perceiving thera efw, [the senses of sight, hearings 
Sfc.) Sensus autem interpretes et nuntii rerum 
in capite tanquam in arce inirifice ad usus neces- 
sarios et facti et collocati sunt, quse sensibus 
percipiuntur. occulorum sensus acerrimus. 

Thirdly y sensus is used to signify the feelings 
of the mind, (to use common language, often 
called impressions,) when the mind, like the senses, 
is merely a recipient, and the thought or feeling 
(like the perception of an object) is something 
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rather possum than actum. Percipere sensum e^ 
moerore patris. oratio ad aoimorum sensus ex- 
pritneDdos experta. vultU8 sensum animi iadicat. 
valde mihi placebat sensus ejus de republica. 
odium inclusum nefariis sensibus impiorum. In- 
tegra mente caetaisque sensibus. penetrare ad 
sensum opinionemque judicis. oratio ad vulga- 
rem popularemque sensum accommodata. sen- 
tentise saepe acutse non acutorum bominum sen- 
sus praetervolant. deinde cum similis sensus 
extitit amoris. oratio quae a communi sensu bo- 
minum abborret. 

Fourthly^ sensus signifies the Jeeling intended 
to be conveyed to the mind by any word or words ^ 
(Anglice, the sense of a word:) versuum sensus 
atque ordo sic, opinor, est. nee testamenti potuit 
sensus coUigi. 

Sententia. Quintilian says, sententiam veteres 
quod anioK) sensissent vocaverunt. Now as sen- 
tio agrees in its meanings with sensus, conse- 
quently sententia means, quod sentimus animo, ei- 
ther, first, collected together in the mind in the 
form of a sentiment or opinion ; or, secondly, col- 
lected together in words as a sentence. 

First, mos fuit academicis occuUandi senten- 
tiam suam, nee eam cuiquam aperiendi. de diis 
immortalibus habere non errantem et vagam, sed 
stabilem certamque sententiam. manere in sen- 
tentia. 
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Secondly^ sententia est oratio sumpta de vitst, 
quae aut quid sit, aut quid esse oporteat in vita, 
breviter ostendit. acutee crebraeque sententtsB. 
itaque in illis selectis brevibusque senteatHs. The 
following forms are common tenere, manere in, 
permariere in, constare in, perstare in, &c. mu- 
tare, decedere de, desistere de, &c, deducere de, 
frangere, deduci de, deterreri de, dejici de, &c. 
hortari ad, perducere ad, assentior ad, &c.vdisee- 
dere de, ire in (from mode of giving vote), rogare, 
colligere, dicere, ferre, pronuntiare, terminare,.&c. 
de sententia (according to or as if proceeding 
from), ex sententia (as if proceeding out of), in 
sententiam (tending towards or agreeing with), a 
sententia (differing from), in sententia esse (to be 
of an opinion) ; sententia has also a meaning 
answering to the fourth meaning of sensus ; quae 
lex banc sententiam continet, ut omnes leges 
tollat quae postea latae sint. 

Inielligeniia. We have seen that sensus in its 
third meaning signifies an impression on the mind, 
in which, the mind (like the senses) is merely 
passive. But intelligentia signifies rather the pro^ 
duct of that act of the mind^ by whioJi it ab* 
stractSy selects, and arranges. The act intel^ 
lectio is defined by Cicero, ^'ciim res tolaparva de 
parte cognoscitur, aut de tola pars:" which could 
only be done by a process of reasoning, (intus, 
lego.) Simul autem cepit intelligentiam vel no- 
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tiofiem potius, quam appellant moi^ey, (the intuis of 
the Latin is here martced,) viditque rerum agen- 
darum ordinem. principio homines rerum om- 
nium quasi adumbratas quasdam intelligentias 
animo ac mente concipiunt. rerum pluminarum 
obscuras et necessarias intelligentias. habere in- 
telligentiam juris civilis. 

Secandiy^ intelltgeBtia means the faculty or 
power which the mind has of acting and operate 
ing on thoughts^ and does not merely . receive 
them : Tamen fretus intelligentia vestr^ brevius 
dissero. is omnes intelligentia anteibat. Deus 
intelligentiam in animo, animum conclusit in cor*- 
pore, nobis accuentibus intelligentiam, quae est 
mentis acies. longissime ab imperitorum intelli- 
gentia et sensu« 

Scientia may farther be compared with ars^ 
doctrina, &c. which will be presently noticed. 

Augere^ to increase commonly by an addition 
of more^ has already been explained : augere et 
amplificare res. augere aliquem divitiis. cumulate 
augere aliquod munus. epistolae.tuae auxere mihi 
dolorem. 

Cnmulare. (Cumulus is properly the quan- 
tity, over and above measure^ not scraped flat, 
but heaped up.) Metaphorically, Peroratio, 
quam cumulum quidam vocant. ut ad illam opi^ 
mam prsedam damnatio Roscii velut cumulus 
accedat. ad summam laetitiam quam ex tuo reditu 
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capio, magnus iliiu^ adventu cumulus accedit.) 
Curouiare then, besides signifying merely to heap, 
(as cumulus also,) means to give the crowning 
heap; to heap on. Nunc mibi animus ardet et 
meum cor cumulatur ira. cumulari maximo gau* 
dio. summuoi bonum quod cumulatur (is heaped 
up to its greatest height, full and rxinning over) 
ex integritate corporis et ex mentis ratione per- 
fecta. Cumulus is perhaps another form of tu- 
niulus, a tumeo, to swell; the transition is easy, 
as cum, turn, quam, tam, &c. 

Exaggerare. (Agger is properly a mound 
raised by bringing materials together (ad gero) for 
Hiilitary purposes) ; exaggerare means therefore 
to heap up^ (ex o»/, or rising out of the level :) 
it is a strong metaphor implying considerable 
effort in the agent, and but little fastidiousness 
as to the materials. Magnas opes exaggerare. 
rem familiarem omni ratione exiEiggerantes. nihil 
est ad exaggerandam et amplificandam orationem 
acGommodatius. oratione exaggerare aliquid. exag- 
gerare verbis. 

Amplijicare. {Amplus is applied to buildings, 
places, honours, offices, rewards, power, strength, 
sums of money, &c. almost to any thing, which 
is vulgo very large of its kind. (Is it from 
avoj vA6«, to fill up ?) the English word large, or, 
mutatis mutandis, considerably, renders its general 
meaning. Amplius the adverb may often be 
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rendered nu>re at large ; ampliare and ampliatio 
is judicially the hearing a cause more at large.) 
Amptificare then is to enlarge; and conveys the 
idea rather of extending what already is, than 
of adding what is new. This idea is preserved 
even when the modus operandi is, by adding 
what is new. Amplificare urbem, domum, nu* 
merum senatus, sonum, prettum, voluptatem, 
fecultatem) auctoritatem. amplificare aliquem ho* 
nore et gloria, aliquid amf^ificare atque ofnave 
dicendo. 

Multiplicare, (multus, plico,/oyb/d!,)/o increase 
by addition of like quantities; but not used strictly 
in this sense. Ms alienum eo biennio multipli- 
catum est« aucto exercitu, auxiliis multiplicato. 
in domum raultiplicatam. 

Potest i (poCis est,) jtfr^/, applied to a person or 
things indicates his or its ability to act, SfC. 
secondly^ by itself it indicates abstract possibi- 
lity. 

Firsts dico igitur et quam possum maxima 
voce, quam potui maximis itineribus. ut gravis- 
sime diligentissimeque potui. sic tueor, ut possum, 
concordiam. hoc ad obtinendas causas potest plu- 
rimum. ego qui neque usu satis, ingenio parum 
possum, qui per vim et scelus possunt plurimum. 
qui apud me et amicitia et beneficiis et dignitate 
plurimum possunt. cum hac exceptione quan- 
tum valeam quantumque possim. quoad possim 
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et mihi liceret. non possum quin exclamem. raul- 
tum posse ad salutem alterius. 

Second^ potest fieri ut fallor. potest, ut alii ita 
arbitrentur, et ego ut ne credam tibi. compre- 
hendi hominem jube quantum potest, ut potest, &c. 

Valeo ; firsts to he strong from health or to 
be in strong health. 

Facile omnes, cum valemus, recta consilia aegro- 
tis damus. valere corpore. recte valere : m coiw- 
pUmentary forms at the commencement of let- 
ters, si vales bene est; also on leaving any one, and 
at the end of letters, vive, valeque ; and on getting 
rid of any thing, si tales est deus, ut nulla homi- 
num charitate moveatur, valeat. 

Secondly^ valeo signifies to be strong for any 
purpose or in any thing: alios videmtis velo- 
citate ad cursum, alios viribus ad luctandum. 
ad populum valere dicendo. valere ad gloriam. 
ad consolandum autem cum ilia valeant. Ignari 
quid virtus valeret. autoritas tua plurimum apud 
me valet, valere in omnes partes, hoc contra te 
valet, valere opibus, armis, potenti4. 

Thirdly i when valet is used respecting a word 
it means, has the force or meaning of Quae- 
rimus verbum Latinum pro Graeco et quod idem 
valeat. 

Fourthly^ as to value^ valeo means, has the 
worth of is worth. Denarii, quod denos aeris 
valebant. 
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Polleo. What force polleo derived from its 
derivation or original nieaning we cannot dis- 
cover. It seems to be applied like valere ad, and 
to signify, to be efficacious for some purpose. 
Harum duarum ad fidem faciendam justitia plus 
pollet. nee ulla res plus apud eum pollet quam 
ejus voluntas atque judicium. 

Pollei-e scientia vel virtute. armis. malis arti- 
bus &c. multum in hac urbe pollet obedire tem- 
pori. 

Herba contra anginas efficacissime pollet. 

Queo. Without knowing the derivation, it is 
impossible to say wherein queo differed from 
possum, as it is possible that words having the 
same general meaning and application might yet 
have very different associations. Ad te non queo 
sine lachrymis scribere. atque hoc loco illud non 
queo praeterire. It is found more in poetry than in 
prose, and more commonly among the older than 
later poets. 

Exemplis^ (ex, emo,) instances selected from 
a number of similar ones* Exemplum est, quod 
rem auctoritate, aut casu alicujus hominis aut 
negotii confirmat aut infirmat. hoc interest inter 
exemplum et testimonium ; exempio demonstra- 
tur, id quod dicimus, cujusmodi sit : testimonio 
esse illlid ita, ut dicimus, confirmatur. exempli 
caus& pauc6s nominavi. unam rem exempli 
gratis proferre. assumere aliquid in exemplum. . 
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Secondly^ exemplum signifies an instance pro- 
spectively in reference to others that are to be 
made like it ; a copy in the sense , not of being 
copied from others^ but that others are to be 
copied from it. Capuae literae sunt allatae hoc 
exemplo : Pompeius mare transit, componere ex- 
emplum epistolarum. sibi quisque exemplum ex- 
petunt. aliis exemplo esse, praebere exemplum 
aliis. proponere alicui exempla ad imitandum. 
cum esset ilie vir exemplum innocentiae. omnia 
exempla cruciatus colere in aliquem. capere, 
sumere, habere, sequi, inducere et adjungere, 
supponere, ponere exemplum. uxor singularis ex- 
empli, pessimi exempli, &c^ clara, illustria, &c. 
exempla. 

Exemplar coincides with the second sense of 
exemplum, a copy to be imitated or to be 
copied. 

Sua facere nee ab exemplari pendere. ad imi- 
tandum vero tam mihi propositum exemplar illud 
est, quam tibi. Cornuto quid melius, quid san- 
ctius, quid in omni genere ad exemplar antiqui- 
tatis expressius. in Ubros de corruptis exempla- 
ribus factos inciderunt. vos exemplaria Graeca 
noctuma versate manu versate diurn&. When 
the thing to be copied chances to be taken from 
many other Hke instances, or is itself copied from 
something before, we may be in danger of con- 
founding the meaning of exemplar with the first 
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meaning of exemplum ; but we ought not to lose 
sight of what \s proper to it on account of what 
is only accideniai. 

Specimen^ (specio,) a view or glimpse of any 
thing, by which may be judged what it is, what 
is its nature, quality, effects, &c. 

Num dubitas, quin specimen' virtutis capi de« 
beat ex optima quaque natur&. Here it is taken 
not for imitation, hut as a sample by which the 
rest may be judged of. Ingenii specimen est 
quoddam, transilire ante pedes posita, &c. De- 
nique hoc specimen est popularis judicii. tem- 
perantiae, prudentiaeque specimen. Exemplum 
merely gives an instance which all the other 
instances are to be supposed to resemble; spe- 
cimen gives a view, a taste, &c. from which we 
are to infer properties belonging to that of which 
it is a specimen. 

Indicium. The verb indicare means to pub^ 
lish, to declare publicly ; index therefore is the 
person who does this or the thing through which 
it is done, (spoken of as personally acting ;) tiidi- 
cium is that by means of which the index indicat 
aliquid, and by which aliquid indicatur. We 
must be careful not to confound indicium with 
id quod indicatur. 

Omnia quae solent esse indicia et vestigia ve- 
neni. certissima argumenta et indicia sceleris. 
quas notas scelerum, quae indicia parricidiorum 
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reperietis. P. Lentulus hoc specimen virtutis, 
hoc indicium animi sui fore non putavit &c. in- 
dicium dare, indicio esse. &c. 

Signum. If the following is not exactly a 
chronological history of the word, it at least shews 
the connections of its various senses. 

Firsts an image, Pictores et ii qui signa fabri- 
cantur. statuas, signa, picturas nihil magis quani 
amplitudo commendat. (statuae quae publico loco 
statuuntur) n^o signum ullum seneum, marmo- 
reum, eburneum fuisse, &c. 

Second^ an image engraved in a ringy and then 
the impression of that image on wax^ 8^c. used 
as a sign manual. Ostendi tabellas Lentulo, et 
quaesivi, cognosceretne signum. annuit. Est 
vero, inquam, signum quidem notum, imago avi 
tui, clarissimi viri. 

Thirdly y [getting rid of the idea of an image^ 
and keeping only the latter part of the last 
meaning^ it signifies a sign^ or that i(ohich marks 
any things in order that it may be recognized. 
Of this sense there are many applications. Signum, 
the soldier^ s standard, which marks the place near 
which he ought to be found in battle, advance and 
retreat ; hence signum tollere, (these often, by the 
way, had images of deities, &c. wrought on them.) 
Signum^ signal of trumpet , of watch word, (hence 
petere, poscere, dare signum,) the word or sign 
for action, signum a constellation, (because indi- 
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eating events both to mariners and astrologers,) and 
more generally any ^f^g^u or mark by which we recog- 
nize any thing. Habes alia signa quae observem. 
ii maximum signum illo die dedit voluntatis suae, 
magni amoris signum. bona signa consentientis 
multitudinis. signum, nota, vestigium. Meta- 
phors are also drawn from each of these senses, as 
infere signa. dare signa, &c. 

iVb/a, (noscere, to be acquainted with,) means 
properly a mark impressed on any things Jar the 
purpose of knowing again or recognizing the 
thing thus marked. Proprium in communi signo 
notari non potest, reliquis epistplis tantum faciam, 
ut notam apponam eam, quae mihi tecum con- 
venit. instruit etiam secretis notis, per quas baud 
dubie agnoscent sua mandata esse. Notae bad 
various objects. Thus grammarians and critics 
used to put a nota against any word or passage 
to which they desired to draw attention. Mittam 
ipsos tibi libros, et ne multum operae impendas, 
dum passim profutura sectaris, imponam notas, 
ut ad ea ipsa protinus, quae probo et miror, 
accedas. (hence the explanations appended to such 
marks got to be called notae. jurisconsulti notas.) 
amphorae of wine^ SfC. SfC. were distinguished as 
to their age by certain notae. interiore nota Faler- 
num. secundae notae mel. Marks of disgrace^ 
also of property^ also of tattooing for orna-- 
ment^ were branded on slaves. M ultos honesti 
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ordinis, deformatos prius stigmatum notis, ad 
metallam condemnavit. Barbarum compunc- 
tum notis Threiciis. Cypher writings or marks, 
the force of which was known only to those who 
used them. Extant epistolse ad familiares domes- 
ticis de rebus : in quibus siqua occultius per- 
ferenda essent, per notas scripsit, id est, sic 
structo literarum ordine, ut nullam verbum effici 
posset. We have notes oj* musical sounds, marks 
on cattle pice liquida notam porcis imponere. 

Marks or letters used to represent the sounds 
of the alphabet. Qui primus sonos vocis, qui 
infiniti videbantur, paucis literarum notis termi-^ 
navit* 

Also a number of these, together forming a 
writing, inspicit acceptas hostis ab hoste notas. 
Even a sign agreed between parties, when not 
impressed on any thing, but made by motion of 
the hand; this is rather poetical. 

In all its metaphorical uses, nota will convey the 
original idea of a mark made to distinguish any 
thing ; but for what purpose, or by what means, 
must be learnt from the context. Nota veritatis. 
nomina sunt tanquam rerum notae. o turpem notam 
temporum illorum. notas et vestigia scelerum. 

Monumentum (moneo). 

Monimentum generaliter res est memories 
causa in posterum prodita: in qua si corpus vel 
reliquia inferantur, fiet sepulcrum (a sepelio) r 
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si vero nihil eorum, erit monumentum n^emorise 
causae factum, quod Graeci KwoTi(pm appellant, 
sepulcri monumentQ donatus est, Ipsee enim 
familiae sua quasi ornamenta ac monumenta ser- 
vabaut, et ad usum, si quis ejusdem generis occi- 
disset, et ad memorian) laudum dotnesticaruoQ, 
et ad illustrandun) nobilitaten) suam. monumen- 
tum ei marmoreum faciendum locaverunt. mag- 
num est eadem habere monumenta msgorum, 
eisdem uti sacris. ab Atheniensibus, locum sepul- 
tuns intra urbem ut darent, impetrare non potui. 

Monumentum, when used metaphorically, 
should be applied to something at once conspi^ 
cuous and durable^ and recording something of 
importance. Monumenta gloriae. monumenta 
majorum sapientiae. ex annalium monumentis. 
qui sine uliis ornamentis monimenta solum tem- 
porum, bominum, locorum gestarumque rerum 
reliquerunt. monimenta odii publici sempiterna. 
hsec de sapientissimis viris monumenta nobis 
litterae prodiderunt. clarissimum monumentum 
clementiee suae. 

Documentum {doceo), a lesson^ what may teach 
one something. 

Esse docun]kentum caeteris. esse docun^ento 
reliquis. P. Rutilius, qui documentum fuit ho- 
minibus nostris virtutis, antiquitatis, prudentiae. 
ut in posterum documentum statuerent, ne quis, 
&c. jam ab adolescentia dederas documenta ma- 
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xima quam contemneres populares insaaias. (to 
teach us bow you) homo omnium scelerum, fla* 
gitiorumque documentum. a lesson in, (we should 
say, a master of^ i. e. so perfect himself, that 
he could teach others.) 

ArgumefUum. Arguo is, first, to prove any 
thing : speculatores non legatos venisse arguebat. 
Second, to prove in a bad sense^ and relating to 
some person^ or, to convict : arguere aliquem fa- 
cinoris. arguere quempiam aliquo crimine. argui 
de aliquo crimine. 

Argumentum therefore is, id quod arguit, first, 
a proof by reasoning : ea Menedemus exemplis 
magis quam argumentis conabatur refellere. argu- 
ments et rationibus oportet, quare quidque ita 
sit, docere, non eventis. excogitare argumenta 
firma ad probandum. argumenti conclusio, quae 
est Greece, airoSsi^i^, ita definitur, ratio quae ex 
rebus perceptis ad id, quod non percipiebatur, 
adductt. idque hoc argumento confirmari potest. 

Second, matter for reasoning : Servius mihi 
dabit argumentum ad te epistolse. argumentum 
ad scribendum mihi jam deest. librorum Cice- 
ronis argumenta. egis argumento epistolarum. 
quod egomet multis jam argumentis antea judi- 
caram. Tabulae novse quid habent argumenti. 
id magno argumento est. 

Third, the groundwork or plot of a drama^ by 
which the poet establishes some great moral truth. 
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is called aiguiBeotum. (hence SiSoo-xtf^v and docere 
are applied to the repregentation). tragici poetae 
cum explicare argument! exitum npn possuntcon- 
fugiuat ad deos. 

Ratio will be examined when we treat of the 
word in its primary sense. 

Vestigium (vestis) probably meant, in its pri- 
mary sense, the trace of the trailing of the toga 
on the sand. Afterwards it came to signify a 
foot-mark. Imprimere vestigium in aliquo loco, 
vestigium ungulae equi. vestigium ponere, facere, 
&c. Used also metaphorically y num quod elo- 
quentiae vestigium, dignitatis, fraudis, &c. perse- 
qui, consequi, &c. 

Tamen (as before explained) is used to express 
something opposed to that which has been ad- 
mitted. Tam^Q nihilominus putabant oportere. 
Si quinque bominum millibus ad vim, facinus, 
caedemque delectis, locus quaeritur, tamenne pa- 
tiemini vestro nomine firmari opes ? In order to 
ascertain the exact force of a passage in which 
tamen occurs, it is necessary to be very careful to 
discover precisely the admission, to which tamen 
is adversative. 

Tamen sometimes precedes the admission : sed 
tamen, etsi omnium caus4 velle debeo, tamen cua> 
omnibus non eadem mihi causa est. 

Tamen is often used when quanquam SfC. are 
understood. Accusatus capitis absolvitur, mul- 
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tatur tamen pecuni^. hi non sunt permolesti, sed 
tamen insident et urgent, tamen, contemptus abs 
te, baec babui in memoria. Si, tamenne patie- 
mini ? &c. tamen in aliena causa loquere ? si 
tamen, &c. nisi tamen, &c. unde tamen, &c. 

Nihilominus implies that of two things the one 
is or does something in no less a degree than the 
other: it tberefore implies comparison, which 
tamen does not. Capessentibus rempublicam, 
nihilominus quam philosophis, baud scio an magis 
etiam. minus dolendum fuit, re non perfecta, sed 
puniendum certe nihilominus. Ubi Phaedriae se 
ostenderet nihilominus amicum esse quam Anti- 
phonti. quae nihilominus, ut ego absim, confici 
possudt. L^ati proficiscantur, bellum nihilo- 
minus paretur. tamen nihilominus putabant, &c. 

I must now warn my reader, (and with not less 
reason than when treating of quanquam, propter, 
and alter,) that be must bring all the acuteness of 
his mind to bear on the following srea tm^wra^ or 
he will not be able to split the straws which are 
to be divided before he can estimate the turn of 
the balance. The good downright blow of King 
Richard's heavy crusader will not serve him, but 
he must e'en betake himself to the silk-cutting 
Damascus-blade of the lighter handed Soldan. 
He will find the references to the first book of 
Cicero's Offices coincide with Emesti's smaller 
figures: the second number represents the line. 
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It may be well worth the trouble to add these 
second figures to his copy of the Offices* 

Ut is used after the enunciation of an action or 
quality^ to indicate the effect or consequence of it. 
And as the effect is proportioned to the cause j it 
often therefore serves to express the measure of 
that action or quality of which it is the effect. 
Idem tibi censeo faciendum (here an action is 
enunciated) ut par sis in utriusque orationis facul- 
tate (here is the consequence of this action). The 
remainder of the first section supplies us with the 
following examples. Magnum attulimus adju- 
mentum, ut non modo Graecarum litterarum rudes, 
sed etiam docti aliquantum se arbitrentur adeptos. 
te hortor ut studiose legas, &c. Et id (vim di- 
cendi et aequabile orationis genus) nemini video 
Graecorum contigisse, ut idem utroque in genera 
laboraret. dulcis tamen ut Theophrasti disci pulum 
agnoscere possis. The English so that indicates 
the measure of cause by so^ and the elBfect by that. 

As ut is used to indicate possibility ox capa^ 
bility in the cause of doing something, it takes 
the potential mood. If the action be iaally pre-^ 
sentj it is clear that its consequence (what fol- 
lows from it) cannot be past^ (as in the ex- 
amples given in censeo, hortor dulcis est, which 
are followed by sis, legas, and possis.) But if the 
action be past^ there is no reason why its conse^ 
quence may not also be pasi^ (as in the example 
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contigissey which is followed by the past tense 
Jaboraret.) thiis cursorem miserunt ut nuntiaret. 
si rerum aliquem delectum reliquissent, ut ad 
officii inventionem aditus esset. quibus rebus 
effectual est ut infiuita pecuniae cupiditas esset. 
utrisque separatim locutum ut ne cupida quid 
agerent. Cato ad Pompilium scripsit, ut eum 
secundo obligaret nailitiae sacramento. But there 
is no reason, if the action first enunciated be past, 
that its consequence must be past also. Mag- 
num attulimus adjumentum, ut non modo docti 
sed etiam rudes arbitrentur. qui summum bonum 
sic instituit, ut nihil habeat cum virtute conjunc- 
tum. It is evident that there may be a conse- 
quence siiii present of dL past action. 

The reader will find ut used to indicate the 
effect y and often the measure of the cause ^ in 
the following passages in the first book of the 
Offices, with the following contexts. 

Ita in promptu ut vi. I. sic definiunt ut viii. 5. 
fit ut ix. 13. xxi. 4. Ivi. 6. Ixiv. 9. ci. 4. cxvi. 10. 
tributum est at x. 10. impellet ut xii. 4. appetitio 
qiisedam ut xiii. 8. ad res tuendas ut xvii. 3. 
primum munus est ut xx. 6. generatos ut xxii. 6. 
ciii. 6. aggrediuntur ut xxiv. 6. effectum est ut 
XXV. 7« adducuntur ut xxvi. 2. tanta ut xxvi. 8. 
cxxix. 5. cliii. 6. sic impediuntur ut xxviii.5. funda- 
mentum justitiae ut xxxi. 6. cum utrisque loqui 
ut xxxiii. 13. poenitere ut xxxiii. S3, ob earn 
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cauaam ut xxxv. 3. tantopere ut xxxv. 16. scrip* 

sit ut xxxvi. 10. monet ut xxxvii. 5. xc. 9^ id 

agunt ut xli. lOw videndum est ut xHi. 5. qui aliis 

Qocent ut ID alios liberales sint xlii. 0. tantum ut 

xliii. 5. rapere et auferre ut xliv. 6. ductos gloria 

ut xliy. 8. propositum est ut xlv. 1. optabile est 

ut xlv. 5. primum in officio ut xlvii. 9. sin erunt 

merita ut xlvii. 6. prascipitur ut li. 13. referenda 

est ad ilium Ennii finem ut lii. 9. ut discedatur 

liii. 3. natura commune animantium ut liv. 3. 

facit ut Ivi. 3. quaedam officia ut lix. 5. exerdtatio 

capienda ut lix. 10. vacandum est iracundia ut 

Ixix. 3. ut omittam Ixxvii. 4. tribuit hoc ut Ixxviii. 

5. ita afficiendum est ut Ixxix. 3. ita suscipiatur 

ut Ixxx. 5. nee committere ut Ixxxi. 4. praecepta 

utlxxxv. 1. sic tueantur ut Ixxxvi. 3. Ixxxvi. 6. 

ita adhaerescet ut Ixxxvi. 8. ita probanda ut 

Ixxxviii. 9* optandum ut Ixxxix. 9. oportere duci 

in gyrum rationis ut xc. 16. tales ut xci. 6. sic 

definiunt ut xcvi. 8. ita consentaneum natunB 

ut xcvi. 9* efficiepdum est ut cii. 3. ut revertamur 

ad ciii. 1 . excitandam diligentiam ut ciii. 4. modus 

est retinendus ut civ. 13. efficere ut cix. 10. sic 

faciendum est ut ex. 3. naturam sequamur ut 

ex. 4. tantam vim ut cxii. 3. pertulit contumelias 

ut cxiii. 6. meditatioet diligentia ut cxiv. 13« eni- 

tendum est ut cxiv. 14. major cura adhibenda ut 

cxix. 8. firmior ut cxx. 4. curandum est ut cxxi. 

3. cxxxii. 5. cxxxvi. 5. si non feret ut cxxi. 5. 
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exercenda est ut cxxri. 8. danda opera ut cxxiii. 
3. cxxvii. 5. cxxxv. 8. cura ilia ut cxxvi. 4, con- 
cedendum est ut cxxix. 4* evenerit ut cxxix. 7. 
duosequemur ut cxxxiii. 3, vkit ut cxxxiii. 13. 
praecipitur ut cxxxvi. I. gravitate adjuncta ut 
cxxxvii. 2. tria tenenda ut cxli. 4. Itaque ut ap- 
peUemus cxlii. 4. sic definitur ut cxlii. 5. talis 
est ut cxliv. 2. judicare ex aliis ut cxlvi, 9. con- 
^iderari vult ut cxlvii. 10. nee locus uHus praeter- 
missus est ut clvi. 6. ita flagitiosa ut clix. 3. ita 
obscoena ut clix. 6. non potest accidere tempus 
ut clix. 9* intelligi potest ut clx. 10. 

I will not apologize to my reader for supplying 
him with so many references. Should he feel a 
doubt about referring any of them to the rule of 
ut indicating effect^ and therefore often intimating 
measure of cause, I will only beg him io draw 
bis inferences respecting the case in question from 
Others all but parallel; and on the one hand, 
to be very careful not to bind himself to English 
idioms, which may have no force in the Latin 
Ipnguage, and on the other hand, not to reject 
Latin idipms because they have no force in the 
English language. The fdlowing example, al- 
tera est res ut cum ita sis affectus animo, res geras 
magnas, Ixvi. 6. is the most difficult example of 
any in the first book of the Offices to refer to the 
rule of ut indicating effect. Yet a little consi- 
deration will convince us that it is so used, even 
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without taking into our account the words causa 
et ratio efficiens est in priore. 

We have already remarked, that «/, though 
primarily indicating the consequence or effect of 
an action, often becomes a measure of the cause ^ 
namely, whenever the cause itself admits of niore 
or less, and is supposed to be increased up to the 
measure which will produce the effect. Thus, 
ita sunt in promptu ut res disputatione non egeat. 
tanta contentio ut difficillimum sit sanctam servare 
societatem. sic impediuntur, ut eos quos tutari 
debeant, desertos esse patiantur. tantopere apud 
nostros justitia culta est, ut is qui. In these cases 
the measure of the cause is to be such, that a 
certain effect may follow. Ut therefore in such 
cases indicates not only effect, but measure of 
cause ; and thence comes to be applied, secondly, 
to indicate the measure of an action or quality^ in* 
dependentlyofany consideration of effect or cause. 

Credo te audisse ut me circumstiterint, ut 
aperte jugula sua pro meo capite ostentarint. Ut 
saepe sumipa ingenia in occulto latent, ut valeOi 
ut ille tum humilis ut demissus erat ! ut blandis- 
sime potest, ut multos saepe vidi ! ut se accusari 
nolunt 1 ut cupiunt laudari ! 

Under this head of ut signifying the measure 
of an action or quality, I should class these appli- 
cations of it vereor ut idem interitus sit animorum 
et corporum (i. e. in what measure) timebam ut 
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possem (how far), quod vereor tibi ipsi ut pro^ 
hem. 

Under this head of ut sigoifying the measure 
of an action or quality, I would also class the ap- 
plications of it to measure of time. IJt primum 
a provincia rediit. simul ut ortum est. rile con- 
tinuo ut vidit. statim ut rediit. ut semei exivit. 
primum ut venit xxxix. 5. 

The transition is easy from ut signifying mea- 
sure of an action to its last meaning, namely, ut 
(with sic, ita idem expressed or understood) 
signifying similarity of ratio or proportion (con- 
tinuous or discreet). It will be observed, that ut 
relates to the ratio between the first two terms. 
Negotium sic velim suscipias ut si esset meum. 
ut quisque maxime perspicit &c. is prudentis- 
simus haberi solet. Offic. xvi. 1. ita jubent uti 
ut mercenariis xli. 4. in eadem sunt injustitia ut 
si xlii. 10. colendum esse ita maxime ut quisque 
maxime erit his virtutibus lenioribus ornatus xlvi. 
6. ut quisque erit conjunctissimus ita in eum be- 
nignitatis plurimum conferetur 1. 1. ut quisque 
maxime excellit, ita maxime vult Ixiv. 5. ita 
teneantur ut sit constitutum. fecillime autem im- 
pellitur ut quisque erit altissimo animo Ixv. 8. ut 
quisque maxime opis indigeat ita ei potissimum 
opitulari xlix. U. The following occur also in 
Cicero's OflSces. Ut ipse &c. idem tibi &c. 
i. 5. nos, ut videmur, magnum attulimus &c. i. 9. 
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non ut ioterpreces vL 13. ut solemus vi. 14. ut Pa- 
naatio videtur ix. 3. ut ait Plato xiv. 17. ut in 
astrologia audivimus xix. 5. ut qui quondam 
xxi. 2. ut praeclare scriptum est a Platoue xxii. 3. 
Ut nuper M. Crassus n^bat xxv. 3. ut in fa- 
bulis est xxxii. 3* ut ille qui xxxiii. 6. sicut ipsi 
dixerant xxxiii. 16. ut majores nostri xxxv. 4. ut 
enim cum civiliter contendimus xxxviii. 6. ut 
pastum, ut latibula, ut alia ejusdetn generis xi. 3, 
ut ill equis, ut in leonibus 1. 10. ut in Gra^oi^um 
proverbio est li. 6. sed ut nee medici Ix, 1. ut 
enim apud Platonem est Ixiv. 3. ut ai^pra dixi 
Ixviii. 8. ut dicitur Ixxx. 8. ut enim sunt, qui 
&c. sic reperies multos &c. Ixxxii. 4. ut Calli- 
cratidas, qui &c. Ixxxiv. 4. ut enim tutela, sfic 
procuratio Ixxxv. 4. similiter ut si Ixxxvii. 4. 
xxxii. 11. ut adversas sic secundas &c. xc. 3. 
ut si nautae certarent Ixxxvii. 4. ut si quis cxliv. 
IS. ut turpe, sic indecorum xcv. 1. ut venusta^ 
sic hoc xcv. 6. ut ea quae civ. 6. ut enim de- 
bemus &c. sic &c. cxi. 4. Ut quidam cxi. 5. 
ut hie idem cxvi. 6. ut incipiendi ratio fuerit, ita 
desinendi &c. cxxxv. 7* ut in ceteris, sic &c. 
cxxxix. 4. ut pictores &c. sic multa nobis cxlvii. 
8. ut apum examina &c. sic homines civii. 1. ut 
quidam morbo aliquo suavitatem cibi non habent, 
sic libidinosi, avari, facinorosi verae laudis gustum 
non habent. Ut enim apud Platonem est, omnem 
morem Lacedaemoniorum inflammatum essecupi- 
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ditate vincendi : sic^ ut quisque animi magnitudine 
maxime excellit ita maxime vitlt princeps om- 
nium vel potius solus esse. (Here sic relates to 
the first ut ; ita relates to the second ut.) 

When sic and ita are used with ut to indicate 
proportion, ut^ like the English as^ marks the two 
first terms of the proportion, sic and ita mark the 
two last ; but with this difference in modo cohci* 
piendi, that sic refers the terms indicated by ut to 
those indicated by itself, whilst ita refers the terms 
indicated by itself to those indicated by ut. There 
is no difference in re ipsa so far as the propor- 
tion itself is considered, but we are thus enabled 
either to direct the reader's attention chiefly to 
the id quod simile est, or to the id cut simile 
est, (without losing sight of the other,) by an 
act of the mind answering to that which takes 
place in the use of hie and ille, where we speak 
of things present or things remote. 

Sic, thus^ in this manner now being practised, 
now being mentioned, now being considered, &c. 
sic factum est. sic res est. sic opinor. rex sic 
incipit. sive sic est sive illo modo. sic hoc, de 
quo loquimur, decorum. Atticum sic amo ut al- 
terum fratrem. Sic ulciscar facinorum singula, 
quemadmodum, a quibusque, sum provocatus. 
Litteras Graecas sic avide arripui quasi diutiir- 
nam sitim explere cupiens. apud eum sic fui 
tamquam domi meae. oriinis pars brationis debet 

L 
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esse Itudabtle sic ut nallum verbum nisi elegans 
excidat. sic ei te comnieodavi ut grafvissime potut. 
Sic vita hominum est, ut naoio conetuf sine spe 
accedere. 

/#a, so^ in that manner or degreCi m the manner 
above or before stated^ in like manner as ha^ been 
said, or as we have been speaking of, &c. nm^ 
tatis mutandis. Quae cum ita sint. veKml des 
ofielram ut inrestiges sitne ita. est judtces ha ut 
dicftur. ita est vita hominum quasi oum ludas 
tesseris. bellum deprecantibas ita demum remisil^ 
ut duces sibi dederentur. ita defendere consoevi 
Yolteranoa quemadmodum consuevi tueri roeos. 
ille non ita prkiem abiit. This is a remarkable 
form of expression, answering to our own ^' not 
so long ago, before, after,^' where we coiJipare 
the measure of the matter in hand wHb the mea- 
sure of something supposed at a distance from 
us. Non ita mul^is ante annis. non ita multum 
spatif est. non ita magna mercede. non ita se diu 
jactare potuit. nee ita multo post in Galliant pro* 
ficiscitur. non ita valde moventur. Thus the 
labour of being precise has ever been avoided, and 
men have been as careless as any thif^ about ac^ 
curacy^ and have lieft it to their successors to work 
like any thing to supply their deficiencies. 

The reader may try the explanations of aic and 
ita in the Offices. Sic v. 6. viii. 6. xxviii. 4. 
^xxviii. 8. li. 6. Ix. 4. Ixiv. 5. Ixx. 3. Ixxxv. 1, 3. 
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kxrri. 6. xc. 2, 1*. xcjv. 10. xcv. 1,7. xcvi. 5, 8; 
xcvKi. 11. dii. 13. cviii. 1. ex. 2. cxi. 6. 
cxxxvi. 11. cxxrxix. 4. cxiir. 8. cxh. 8.^ lia 
vi. 1. X. 6. xl. 14. xB. 4. xlvi. 4, xHx. 19. I. 8. 
ii. 5. Kx. 5. briv. 6. Ixvii. 19. Jxxvii.6, lxxix.2. 
txxxviif. S. xcv. 3r xcvi. 11. ci. 4. ciit. 5. cxxv. 4, 
civi. 7. clvii. 9. clviii. 8. clix. 3. clx. 4. 

If the reader will refer to Sdielter's In^x re- 
specting ita and sic, he wHI, I tbink, agree with 
me^ that in ofienng ^alis as an explanation of both 
c<Hijunctfons^ be hoi^ fallen short of rendering the 
precise meaning of each, whilst in explaining ita 
by kot modo, &c. he has fallen into a positive 
error; wbidi errors have led him into consider- 
ing sic and ita as redi^i^ndant where they each of 
fbem make a precise addition to the meaning of 
the passage. 

' Tarn (tantum, as cfuam from quantum) implies 
so mueh or such a quantity of a certain Quality 
(for its application is confined to adjectives and 
ulverbs, and does not eixtend to verbs) as bears a 
certain ratio to a quantity of some other Qma- 
Ufy. 

Ndn se tam barbarum neque tam imperitum 
esse reram, ut non sciret. quam quisque pe^dme 
fiecit, tam maxime tutus est. quam plurimum 
ederit, tam citissime sanus ftierit. quid opus est 
de Dionysio tam valde affirmare. nihil est tam 
va^lde vulgare quam nihil sapere. nemo tam muka, 

L 2 
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ne in Grseoo qutdem >otio scripdit, qoam nralta 
sunt n68tm. hie tam iaibedllus quam videos* 
tain sordidus, nocens &c. tam vegperi, nume &c* 
tam maxime pltirimam, '&c. tam magis. 

Adeo implies that an action or' ^uati^ has 
been carried t6 that pointy that another action 
results Jrom it. 

Adeone erat stultus ut &c. adeo mihi iimsus 
est, ut nihil non acerbum putem, qnod commtine 
cum iilo srit. adeo summa erat observatio in bello 
movendo. Adeo non tenuit iram ut &^. ba^ 
dicta adeo nihil moverunt quemquam ut &c. 
Rempublicam funditus amisimus, adeo ut Cato 
vix vivu9 effugeret. Neminem quidem adeo de- 
cipere potuit, ut ei nummum uUum crederet. at 
Tero illi adeo vim facinom sui perhorruerant, tit 
cogitarint &c. Adeone, ut etiam humanitatis 
jura violentur. Ducem hostium intra moenia at- 
que adeo in senatu videtis. Atque hot adeo 
mihi ccmcedendum est magis quod &c. 

Usque eo has the same meaning as adeo^ but 
somemhat stronger. 

Usque eo morosi sumus, ut nobis non satis- 
faciat ipse Demosthenes, quod AmeriBis usque 
eo visum est indignum ut fletus gemitusque tola 
urbe fieret. usque ^ non fait popularis, ut patri- 
monium solus comesset. usque eo commotus est 
ut, &c. 

Quae cum ita essent tamen usque eo se tenuit. 
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quoad a Cn. Pompeio ad eum legati venerunt 
usque eo persequi dum proprium efficiatur.^ use^ 
eo imperio earere noQ potiiit* 

Usque adeo^ This 19 even stronger than usque 
eo. Postea tempestas ipso» quoque jactare coepit 
usqqe adeo ut dominus navia in scapbam con- 
fugerit. usque adeo verberari jussit dum animam 
^fflavit. . 

Usfue dum. Duces praedonum vivos domi 
tuaei usquedum per me tibi licuerit, tenuigti. res 
jacuit usquedum inveniretur. usqqedum ad naveni 
eirit* usque dum regnum obtinebit Jupiter. 

Qu9ad. As adeo implies that an aotiim 4s 
Married ofi up to that pointy when another action 
results from it^ quoad implies that an action is 
carried on a^ long as some oth^ action, SfC. lasts, 
^md ceases when said action ceases 4 

Hostibus fugientibus^ quoad insequi pedes po- 
tuit» terga caesa. ego me ducem in civili bello, 
quoad de pace ageretur^ nolui esse, quanquam 
quoad fuit in urbe, ejus <x)nsiUis obstiti. tamdiu 
autem velle debebis, quoad te quantum proficias 
non pcBtiitebit. quoad longissime potest mens 
mea, respicere spatium praeteriti temporis. om« 
nia cogitando, quoad facere potui, suam prose- 
cutus. quoad fieri possit. quoad facere potui. 
quoad patiatur copsuetudo. quoad scire possis. 

Sicut implies that a certain action is done in 
this very manner, as is immediately to be ex^ 
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pressed. Whereas item implies that it is done 
in thai manner^ as has been already expressed. 
Both mean in the xxery same manner sicut as is 
to be expressed, item as has been expressed. 
And this prospective and retrospective force 
bears out what has been said as to sic and ita. 

In the first book of the Offices, sicut will be 
found in xxxiii. 16. ciii. 8. cxxx. 13. cxlix. 3. 
Item will be found in dftto, x. &. xi« 4. Kxxvii. 
12. Ixxxiii. 11. xc. 6. c. 9. cvii. 9. cix. 4, 9. 
cxviii. 9. dvii. 7. 

Si me sicut soles, amas^ Hac in re sciipsi ad 
eum, ut tuo judicio uteretur, sicut in rebus 4>m- 
nibus. ille me amplectitur sicut neminem. quam^ 
vis scderati fuissent, sicut f^ierunt. quamoibiieai 
ejus causam d^endi in Senatu, sicut mea ^des 
postulabat. defendere aliquem sicut caput «t 
Amam suam. nihil est quod cogit hominem, sicut 
in foro non bonos oratores, item in tbeatro malos 
oratores perpeti. 

Item implies that a ceNain action which Ji^ 
lows item^ is exactly similar to one which has 
gone before. Thus item like ita is retrospeciiX}e, 
4. e. refers to some action before expressed. 

Itaque ex me quaerunt, credo, et ex hoc item 
Scaevola. Gabinium statim ad me vocavi, deiade 
item accersitur Statilius. Te non venisse miratus 
sum, quod item nunc miror. RonHslus augur <;um 
patre item augure. non item in oratione, ut in 
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versu extat nume^us. speclacuIuiB tibi uni juc^iB-^ 
dum, oeteris non item. fasQC sicut exposui itg 
gesta sunt, siout tu cooeiipisti itefQ volebat. 

Tangumm implies ikat an action is done under 
one sei of aircumsitmces (tan)), jusi us much 
(qiuafn) as it would be under another; tanquam is 
attached to the loiter action^ though belonging 
to each. 

Ut ietum^ taiiquam si essec eojisul, saiutarcffit^ 
^o teouH) tanquam mecum loquor. gloria virtu- 
t^m tanqjuam umbra sequitur. tanquaoi ad ^cor 
puLttoi atiquem ]ii)idini$ ment^m appell^re. quid 
mihi nunc vos, inquit Crassus, tanquaip ^licui 
Granule, qu«^iVM»calaa) poit^tis? 

So jOiffiQes, liy. S. cii. 6. cxxxiv. 3. Siomcr 
times wben la n>pde f)S^ expDession proper to ope 
aetioB is ^uaed ^me^taphoricaUy to another, lajoqi^^iii 
is added before the moie iMoleot part of the ^^^ 
pbor, in order ito soften it into. a simile. 

Formam quidem ipsam et ^^;M)uaai v^icnb 
bonesti vides. sic bomines secondis rebqs edire* 
natos €t sibi pr^6dentes, tamquam in gyrum r^ti^ 
onis, duci oportere. 

Quasi illustrates an action^ S^c. by another^ 
amd implies that the iUusiration is rather a 
strong one^ and so must be taken quantum valeat^ 
SomeUmes the Mustraiion supposes a case exr 
actfy apposed to the real one. yocem ab acuto 
$ono ad grawHi i'ecipere, ^ qu^si quod^mpaQdp 
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8^tWdid^,'^^t^itf]^e8ittiig) qualbiftur. fweqittoh 
4mt afflatii <)«ta9f feiWM^ Pbilosopfaia .kuikii»« 
darui^ ditiutn tWfiMiMii ptocreatrix et quasi pa-^ 
^Yis; L{tfera9 gMbad'aio arviide an ipiri quasi diu* 
tumam sithn v^pleife cCtpieM. Hostes maxtmo 
damoreitisecuti, quasi parte jam etque explMftte 
victorhi. qoasi'^veroBd cognoscendtmi €go ad iUds, 
non itti ad tee, venire debueruot; Instancesrof 
qudfifi Witt be ftniiid in the first book of the Offices^ 
if. I*. *rK 5. xxiii. 11. xxx. 6. xli. 7» xHxi 7* 
li\r. 5^ Ui; U. ixv. Ih Ixxi. li. xdii. 1. cvii. h 

Veht does not {m tanquam) express menfy 
that the eectionis the same (in quantity) in a gifra 
case, as it would be in another given ease, but it 
MS^Hs the perfect simihriiy ff the cases them- 
isf^vesj and implies^ a Jbrtiore; the siMiarkjf ^f 
their effects. It is therefore often employed as 
quoting & ^Mern^ point. Lseti, vdut explorata 
victoria, ad oasti^ pergunt. vetut hcenedkate ce- 
lietum odium paternum erga Romanes sic con- 
firmavit, &c. A bsentis ariovistl crudelitatem^ vekit 
si coram adesset borrebant. Itaque, velut si urbem 
aggressurus Scipio fovet, ita ad aroKi est conda* 
matum. velut in cantu et fidibus, sic ex corpoiis 
totius naturd. veiuti qui sentibus anguem &c. 

Quemadmodum. After what manner or mea- 
sure^ after the manner or measure, according to. 
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'Quemadmotlum (iBodas^ in a borrowed senee^ 
iiuftcates the measure or laode of an^ction.) Quemf^ 
adtkoikim indicates Me nnmner according to which 
the agent intentionally acts^ directing his action 
to that rule ; but quomodo merely sonifies th^ 
mode m which the agent acts^ without implying 
mtention^ stating only the Jact, whereas quem- 
adibodum states the intention. Solus ille oog- 
tiovit quemadmodum istum vinci oporteret. sed 
isti qui Clodii leges timuerunt, quemadmodum 
ceeteras observarunt? Sic ulciscar facinora sin* 
gula, quemadmodum, a quibusque sum pfovo«- 
catus. magnificentius est dicere, quemadmodum 
gesaerimus consulatum, quam quemadmodum 
ceperimus. Pergratum mihi feceris, si, quemad- 
tntxlum soles de ceteris rebus, cum ex te quse- 
rantur ; sic, de amicitia disputaris quid sentias ? 
ut quemadmodum sint in se ipso animati, eodem 
Biodo sint erga amicos. 

Hcec negotia quomodo se habeant, ne epistol& 
quidam narrare audeo tib>. In hac arte nullum 
est praeceptum, quomodo verum inveniatur, sed 
tantum est, quomodo judicetur. sed ita me con- 
sulem fecistis, quomodo pauci in hac civitate 
facti sunt, quomodo hominis dicunt. nam quo* 
modo nunc est, pedem ubi ponat in suo, non 
habet. 

Perinde (per-inde) signifies that an action^ Sfc. 
will proceed from a given time throughout the 
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rest of its course, in a manMier indicated by an* 
other part of the a^Ueme. 

N<;m possum dicere, m^ hiac p^finde ut dkwi 
diace^da esse didki^s^. Sed b(^ om^M4^ periade 
8UDt ut 4iguntur. Habes a fmtre munw ips^nvm, 
aed parinde erit ut acqeperis. Hoic pieriode ai^ 
cidunt, ut ^Grum qui abaunt meatus oiMip^e 
tractaiitur. Perinde ut opioio €^t de cmimqw 
moribua, ita quid ab eo Return aut i^pn factom 
ait) exiatimari potest. Diikiiip eat de feorwa 
temeritate, perinde ut caut^ poatulat, 4iof«e« 
Periode habere aiiqaid ac ^i npn eaaet. UtiUafii- 
iQum munua, aed Aon perjode populare. Qua^ 
maximaa potuerunt pecuniaa nmtuati j^ri^d^ ac 
satiafacere et fraudata reatiluec^ velieot. Nob 
perinde atque ego putaraiUi arrip^re vis^ua ^. 
Perinde ac ai in banc fociaulaiai m^^v^ jwik»a 
legitima comprebeoaa ain^t, perinde dicemvia. 

Prout, (pro-ut,) in proportion tOf <$ccor4if^ 0s. 
It dofis not imply a likeness between two things, 
but a proportion or similarity of ratios » 

Tuaa litteraa, prout rea poatu^lat, expecto. prout 
cujusque eorum aut oatura, aut atudium fewbat* 
prout locus jniquua sequuave his aut illia ; prout 
animus pugnaati|]i9 eat, prout j;iuaiei;ua^ varia 
pv^naa jfortuna e»t* 

Sive. The following words of Scheller de* 
serve attention. De synpnyflaicia vQc^wha no- 
taudum tii;onfifn non d^bece ji\ter ea i:efcare q«aB 
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Aon sint. v. g.\arfi/«t x>ei cam ^it;^, &eu noNoam- 
miitari debet. Sive, seu, dici soiet de iisdem rebus 
duplex nomen ger^itibus c a%»t -et vel de di^ersis. 
Im this, as in many other instaffices, ScheHer has 
rather indkafed than ied the way ; has ralber 
pointed out what ought to be <iefined, than kas 
iiiniself defined ft. If the reader mH refer to his 
-eKphmations of quamquafn, id, oportet, et, propter, 
lut, ad, neque, in, solum, «ed, :a!iid of their sy- 
tionytns,! think be will allow that much feiiiai«ed 
to be <}one and undone. 

Sive^ per apocopen seuj sugge^s a seawd \nHme 
or tking'i as the case may be), which ifi^\) jmi in 
the place of the ^rst (ve) wouid equalhf admit 
of tha^ which has been predicated. (It may be 
explained ve, si potius sit. Now ve puts two^or 
more things on an oquality in a certain inspect.) 
The two things, though .equal ad idem, ave not 
fflutato nomine eadem, as SolieHer aod Crombie 
infer from partial quotations, (^id perturiatius 
hoc ab urbe discessu, sive potius torpisdma fug&. 
ofortunatum faominem, qui iiojusoaDodi noncios, 
«eu potius Pegasos habet. Aristarebus, et eetat^ 
nostra Palaamon, vocabutum sive appellationem 
nomini subjecerunt. quo non arbiter Hadrice 
major, tollere seu ponere Yult fpeta. (Had Fac- 
ciolati attended to the true Ibroe of seu, he wouM 
ooi have remarified -semd tantiim ponitur etiam 
cum necessario repetendum videtur.) When it is 
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^prioi^ in^Mdsd i^ specify twaar more diffierent 
M^My (eaefa beiog^ eqnaify in point,) sive or renv 
or both are repeated^ Ita, sire ctmui sive coosilib 
deormn, poeium pereokrit. mve sic est^ sive illo 
modo. Superstitia iostal et urget, et quo.te xxtxo- 
qtte verf^ris^ pentequitar: sive ta vaf^tt^aive Ui 
omen nadieritt tiVe- nmnolaciB, sive aven atpC9D- 
eris: si Cbaldseum, si baruspicem videris: tstvftti- 
serit, si lonuerit : tli taetiun aliquid erit cte €ttl6, si 
ostenti simile natam Actumve quippiam. in tantas 
brevi oreveraot opes, seu maritiinis, sea terrestribus 
fructibus, seu multitudlDis incremento, 0eu Mmv 
titate discipiittfle. sive hac, sen mdiore via perges, 
a me <]uidecn, &c« seo quod t^more peiteiTtlos 
Romanos diseedere existimarent ; sive qaod^ie 
iramentarta intercludi posse confiderent. The 
origin of tbe meaning of sive may be seen in a 
quotation from Piautus; Si, bercle, soivis^m, 
sive adeo joculo dixisset mibi, se illam amare, 
nunquam facerem ut iUam amanti abdocerem; 

In explaining sive and sen, <xie synonymist 
has^ seized upon an Accident^ and exhibited it as 
the differentia of the word, whilst another bas 
brought forward a Proprium zs the distinctive 
power of the word. 

Ad with its accusative indicates, j^r^/, Me o^ 
jeci to which a real motion is made^ or an action 
isy metaphorically^ directed. May be rendeved 
/o, towards. 
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action, ta the produeiioH^^f'.whiok'Uihidiree^^ 
lS.9.y be refkAemAJbr^ to: produce^* 
: Thirdfyi it iodkates ihi ftmt ^f imd spmce^ 
number^ gutmiity^ dfc. iffsmiieA ! tm <mfion , mnti^ 
•ife^, 'm€tephorioaliy raoviogtothifi^piyacttbroM^ 
otlIp^ time, sffflce, &cu 'May* lie randfUf^ up^M% 
isalfkr as. . ; / 

Fcmrihly^ it iodicatea thai to which spmetking 
is added, addition being a moiion:ofa iking; from 
one towtotker. It may be rencjered m addition 
t0f besides^ . ^ 

Fifthly it indicates ihca piacSy time^to mhiiih 
<S(mie^ing bamng tdready been moved f and kfing 
able ia vwoe no farther, remains eiose t^and 
therefore signifies prommify. May be mndered 
x/oseto, at. . 

The reader nvill not fail to remark the analogy 
between this lifter senae of dd and that ^sepseof 
in wfakh does not imply motion. In each; ease 
the. motion has ceasad, and the state lo which the 
thing; Bu>ved tkeif remains is the mea^ng. iEidir 
oated by the prepesition/ 

We will now proceed to examine eiach of^ the 
senses of ad. 

First, Mater ardentes in filium literas ad me 
misit. <nim ego ad Heiacleam accederem. cum sen 
natuaad Gsesarem supplex accederet. regrjsaaus ad. 
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Africamr. ife ad miktrwad. ad ineridie» apeotatos. 
vtad acf. scripait ad me^ mamhta ad pDp«iiii9« 
accuaare ad popttkim. coovertere fwrem ad pup- 
pim. quod ad frdtarem pvomisaniit g^us oralionis 
quo uti ad ¥i]|giis nemo posait 

Secandfyi Nod ad vuloaa sed ad speeieiii valere 
videotur. qui ad fraudetn cattidi simt. plus Imjus 
ioopia possit ad misericordiam quam iliius opea ad 
cradetilataiift. oon enim ad judidoniioci certamseo, 
aed ad aurium voioptaten. aive iila vestia molatio 
ad luGtum ipaoram sive ad deprecatioaeni ralel. 
Domus Mutii commendavit adolescentiam Rutilit 
ad opimonein ionoceiHUe et jmns scieotrae. ad 
miltam fern utile, deus coehim ad volnb^taieiiir 
ixAundavit. ad ladibrhiin^ quietem, orEratam, 
U8UQ1, taudem, quereiomy exenplom, aiis{nekK 
nem, casdem, spem, avaritiam^ fructum, ▼ohm- 
tatem, causaai, ventatem, rMi, ratroiiein, cMJec- 
turaai, soieotiaiii qtweatuia* In all these cmbs 
action is as much implied, and ought to be uader- 
stood, aa in the following uses of ad where it ia 
more clearly expressed : ad opprimendum, ad de- 
fendendum, ad probandum, placaodum, dicenduai, 
imitandumv&c. ad hoc effici^idum. ad iHud re- 
cuperandum. 

An thoae examples, to which the dtctronaries 
give a variety of such meanings as in reference 
tOi according tOj after^ Sec, would class imder. 
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this second sense, and mutairs mutandis be ex- 
plakied by the original meaning of direciion ia. 

Ad privatum dotorem lucluosum, ad rationem 
reipubtioa gtoriosum. ratio vitee mirabilis ad ]au-> 
dem. sordidudi est ad famam. pecuniatn meam 
confemnis et recte, est enim ad vulgi opinionem 
Hiediooris, ad tuam nulla, ad meam mediocris, ad 
spem obtinendae veritatis gravissima, ad con ten-* 
tionem dicendi leriora. velim consideres quid fa-^ 
cienduto potes, primum irg6$ ro our(paXMs, defnde ad 
opiniones. neque ad usum noeliores, neque ad 
spedem pulchriores. ad exemplum amis(»i im- 
perii, ad Grascortim consoetudinem disputare. 
ad morem. ad legem, ad errorem mukitudinis 
religionis simulacra fingere* nemo Cat6ne com- 
modioT comior, moderaiior fuit ad omnem ra- 
tionem humanitatts. describere pecuntam ad ra- 
tionem Pompeii, hi oinnes multet ad veritatem ad^ 
mirabilia dixerunt. ad istam orationem brevis est 
defensio. quid td ad ciritatem. nihil ad rem. ad 
omnia csecitaa mentis, ad haec igitur cogita. ad 
meum sensum et ad illud judicium nihil potest 
esse laudabiliua^ 

Thirdfy^ Si ad centesiinuBi annum vixisset. vi^ 
gilant ad multam noctem. (up to ffar in the night*) 
Si Catililia in urbe ad hunc didm remansisset. So- 
phocles ad summam senectutem Tragcedias feciti 
usque ad id tempus^ ille ad breve tempus severi- 
tatem postukvit. haec res ad breve tempus du 
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ratura est. legere orationem ad eum finem quem 
memoria poasit comprehendere. quem ad fioem 
ae eflreoata jactabit audacia. Salutares sententiae, 
quibus ad banc diem diximus. patriam oon ser- 
vandam ad reditum nostrum, nos bic te ad men- 
sem Januarium expectamus. Bestiae quae ex se 
natos ita amant ad quoddam tempus. ab bora 
octava ad vesperum collocuti sumus. cum ad 
fauces V08 repleveris. de amicitia omnes ad unum 
idem sentiunt. verbum ad literam immutatum. 
ad numerum. ad verbum. ad summum. haec iste 
ad insaniam concupiverat. ineptus ad summam 
impudentiam. incautos ad satietatem trucidatis. 
ad quatuor millia hominum. 

Fourthly y Si ad caetera vulnera banc quoque 
mortiferam plagam inflixisses. quaero a vobis quid 
sit, quod ad jus pontificium civile appetatis. ad 
hoc promissa barba, et capilli elBTeraverant speciem 
oris. Consul ad id, quod pridie prsetermisisse 
pugnandi occasionem videbatur ; tunc quoque &c. 
ad has tot tantasque res. ad hunc numerum quin- 
gentos singuli sument. 

Fifthly f Cum ad Cabystra quinque dies essem 
commoratus. si fatum fuit exercitum populi Ro- 
mani ad lacum Thrasymenum interire. habes hor- 
tos ad Tyberim. Lucius Caesar erat ad portas. 
villa mea ad Lucrinum. ad omnes introitus ho- 
mines armatos opponit. stare ad curiam, facere 
sacrificum ad aram. cum senatus babitus esset 
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44 'AppUipis, rami ad terrfim jaceiit. quidam 
ac;! mediuin januae «edentes. cqm ad rhedani 
pugoari viderent, dicere ad subsellia. Diony^ius 
ad me fuit bene mane., Ad lucen^ denique 
arctQ dormitare csepi., aliqui? ad yinum disertus. 
Tui;di eodem . revolant a^ aequinoctium vernum. 
venire ad tempus. vesper hoi^os ad mei tempQris 
diem petitus, npn ad alienae petitionis occasion^oi 
interceptus.. ad extremum manus dedit. c^uo yase 
utebatur ad festos dies, et ad hospitum adven* 
tum^ quorum ad aetatem laus eloquentiae |)erf^c- 
tum,,non fuit. isque rem integram ad rediti^m 
suum jussit esse, tu, demerso me et equo ad 
ripam. 

Utilitatem. The property of being useful. 
Utility Jn the abstract, that quality in . Miw^f 
.which enables persons to use them for som^ good 
purpose., 

Artes ^in quibus oon utilitas quaeritur ne- 
cessaria, sed animi Tibera quaedam oblectatio. rer 
ferre omnia ad utilitatem et omnia facere causa 
sua. utilitas in deliberando finis, utilitatis specie 
duci. utilitates ex amicitia maximae capiun- 
tqr* utilitatem afferre. esse utilitati amicis et 
reipublicae. utilitate hominum nihil debet homipi 
esse antiquius. Cum omni utilitate quam dii 
hominibus dederunt ars aliqua coi^uncta est, per 
quam ilia utilitas percipi possit. nee tamen nostrae 
nobis utilitates omittendae, aliisque tradendae. ni« 
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hil de utilitatibus, nihil de commodis suib cogi- 
tare. 

Usus is best understood as contrasted witb 
habitus, which signifies mere possession, whereas 
usus is that actual using or practising^ by which 
persons avail themselves of the utilitates in 
things. Thus the utilitas amicitis, &c. can only 
be enjoyed by the domesticus usus, &c. 

First, Usus frequens, qui omnium magistrorum 
prsecepta superat. usus est magister optimus. 
usus, exercitatioque forensis. rei magnitudo usum 
quoque exercitationemque desiderat. nee virtutis 
usum modo sed ipsum habitum (mere possession 
of) per se esse praeclarum. usus nauticarum re^ 
rum. usus belh\ et aetate et usu doctus. quippe 
qui usum in republica magnum habere debes* 
cum ad tuam summam prudentiam tantus ususac* 
cesserit. usus rerum maximarum. communis usus. 
usus quotidianus. assiduus usus uni rei deditus. 
ad usum agrestem. humanos in usus. ad usus 
hominum. usus vitae. (In the nK>st abstract sense, 
usus means the usings or practisings, the uses 
and practices of life, of the arts, &c«) more 
particularly, Membrorum usum nullum habere, 
quern ex quaque bellua usum habere possemus. 
arborum consectio magnos usus affert ad navigia 
iacienda. quod supervacuum sit, aut usum nullum 
habeat. ApoUouius multis in rebus, mihi magno 
USUI fuit. Usui esse ad condenda jura, uti muscas. 
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culices odio et malo et molestiee : bono usui estis 
nulli. capable of being made a good use of. ad 
omnia haec magis opportunus nee magis ex usu 
tuo nemo est. Est mibi cum eo domesticus 
U8US et consuetudo. coi\junctus magno U6U fami- 
]iaritatis. mihi cum eo vicinitas et magnus 
U8US. nam et inter nosmetipsos vetus usus inter- 
cidit. 

Commodum. (cum modus.) Whatever possesses 
the quality of being, first, according to or in unison 
with the measure of some other things person^ 
&c. mutatis mutandis: second, of being according 
to or in unison with the measure of mafias nature 
in general. 

First, Sakitem reipublicee meis commodis et 
rationibus prsetuli. est ejus, qui aliis prsesit, eo- 
rom quibus praesit commodis utilitatique servire. 
quibus contra valetudinis commodum laborandum 
est. tu quod commodo tuo fiat, servire com- 
modis et utiUtoti alicujus. dignitatem reipublicae 
suis commodis pr^ferre. 

Secondly, Qui utilitatem defendet, enumerabit 
commoda pacis. dimicare de honore, gloria, cae- 
terisque commodis. praeterea commoda et incom- 
moda considerantur ab nature data animo et cor- 
pori. incommoda vitcB sapientes commodorum 
compensatione leniunt. 

If we remember that a thing is utilis, when it 
can be used as an instrument to effect something, 
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and commodus when it agrees and harmonizes 
with some state of persons or things, we shall 
not confound the distinctive qualities of these 
words. 

Opportunitas. The quality of being oppor- 
tunus, (from partus ^ a harbour, and ob^ fronting 
the vessel as it sails, and therefore easy of access,) 
i. e. the quality of being suited in the circum-^ 
stances of place ^ time, &c. (mutatis mutandis,) /o 
something to be done. 

Opportunitas, idoneorum ad agendum tempo^ 
rum. certe in armis locorum valet opportunitas. 
deinceps de ordine rerum et temporum opportu- 
nitate dicendum est. itaque hac opportunitate 
annuli usus reginae stuprum intulit. enumerari 
non possunt fluminum opportunitates. considera 
quae sit utilitas quaeque opportunitas membro- 
rum. 

Occasio. The quality of being suitable in 
respect of, time. (Ob-casus intimating that the 
thing falls in our way at the happy moment.) 

Tempus actionis opportunum, Greece wKougUj 
Latine appellatur occasio. habere occasionem 
ad agendum aliquid. occasio occurret, data 
est, &c. amplam occasionem nactus. occasionem 
regnandi captare, amittere, tenere, &c. 

See also fructus, emolumentum, lucrum, quae- 
stus. 

Semper. Continually, without cessation. It 
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is applied to past, present, and future, both abso- 
lutely and relatively. 

Quod seniper movetur aeternum est. heri semper 
lenitas verebar quorsum evaderet. 

Omni tempore, at every individual portion of 
timcj at each instant. Omni tempore pacis auctor 
fijissem. 

In tempus. For the time. To last so long. 

In omne tempus. For all time^. For everi 

£o tempore. At that time. 

Eo tempore omni. At that time^ inclusively 
of the whole of it. 

Ad tempus. 1 . Suited to the time ; directed 
to that individual time. 2. Up to a time ; contf- 
rtuing to a certain time. 

Per tempus. During a given time. 

Pro tempore. For^ according^ or proportioned 
to the time ; as much as the time allowed. 

Ex tempore. Arising out of the time ; as the 
time suggested. 

Sub tempus. About the time something else 
is doing. 

Cum expresses union: for example, first, the 
union of two or more persons in some action; 
also of a person and things {when to the latter 
a sort of personality is attached;) and lastly^ 
of a person and things {when to the latter im- 
portance as an instrument is attached,) 

Second, the union of an action^ property^ ^c. 
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with some quality or circumstance in the agent 
or some other person. 

Thirdly, the union or coincidence of an action 
with the time of another action, or more properly 
with another action as to time. 

Firstj vagamur egentes cum conjugibus et 
liberis. saspe admirari soleo cum hoc C. Leeh'o. 
quare id quoque velim cum ilia videaa, ut, &c. 
cum aliquo facere. mecum, tecum, nobiscum, 
&c. quicum, quibuscuito facere. 

Also, considerate cum vestria animis. sic habeo 
statutum cum animo et deliberatum. ai cum 
animis vestris longo intervallo recordari illus titam 
vdueritis. 

Lastly, et tu cum gladio cruento comprehenwe 
es. cum ferro invadere in aliquem. immissi cum 
falcibus multi locum purgaruot, Julium cum his 
ad te literis misi. 

Second, honao quee aget ea molitur cum labore 
operoso et molesto. quod cum spe magna sia 
ingressus, id non exequi usque ad extremum. 
perspicere aliquem rem cum consilio et cura. 
inscius fticiendi cum aliqua solertia judicandi. 
semper magno cum metu dicere incipio. ira pro^ 
cul absit, cum quA nihil recte fieri potest* ora^ 
torem cum severitate audiri, poetas autem cum 
voluptate. conscensio in naves cum fuga. onHiia 
rabide appetentem cum inexplebili cupiditate. 
hisce omnibus Catilina cum reipublice salute, et 
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cum tua peste ac peroicie proficiscere. recte 
medicina ista tentatur cum eo tamen ne prae- 
cordia dura sint (Celsus). 

Thirdly, Sulla pariter cum ortu sdis castra 
metabatur. is cum prima luce Pomponii domum 
veoit. exit cum nuDtio Crassus. ego ne ab$ te 
abii bine bocjie cum diluculo, 

Conjunxi. conjungere^ to join into one^ to unite. 
(Cum, jungere.) quanquam nos ab ineunte setate 
illius usus, consuetudo, studiorum etiam hones- 
tissimorum societas, similitudoque conjunxit. con- 
juogere bellum (to carry on together), conjungere 
aliquam secum (to unite in marriage), conjungere 
amicitias, affinitates. conjungi foedere. Jungere is 
applied to persons, things, and feelings, with cum 
and ad: hence besides conjungere we have also 
adjungere^ to join on^ or attach^ implying not the 
entire union of conjungere, but that the things 
joined are, as it were, joined at one pointy and often 
intimates i\\e priority, either in time or considera^ 
tion, of that to which the other adjungitur. 

Non equidem recuso, sed te adjungo socium. 
qui ad virtutem adjungunt voluptatem. juris 
scientiam eloquential quasi ancillulam adjunxisti. 
nam illud tertium quod Aristoteles adjunxit, 
minus est necessarium. hie dies valde me Crasso 
adjunxit. ad eorum causam me adjungerem. 
itaque ad banc elegantiam verborum adjungit ilia 
oratoria ornamenta. The same explanation of 
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tbe compounds of the following synonymes. of 
jungo. 

Nectere^ to twist one tkivg round another^ also to 
make a twine of two or more things, Laqueuno 
cuipiam. funem alicui. vinculum collo. cooiam 
xayrto, flcores^ coixHiani, brachia, foedera, chores, 
insfdiaSy eausas, verba, carmina, &c. nectefe aliud 
ex alio nectitur. (not merely after, but in coi^e- 
quence of) ex hoc genere causarum fatum a Stoicia 
nectitur. 

'Piicare^ to fold^ (^Afjca.) Charta pltcatur. 
anguia aua membra plicat. complicamus epi^o^ 
lam. Applicare is of very wide extent, but if we 
keep in view the original notions in the corporeal 
things of ^at surfaces^ secondly, of bringing 
these surfaces close together^ we shall see the 
rationale of applicare scalas mcenibus. se alicui 
in itinere. navem ad ripam. so ad aliquem quasi 
patronum. ad amicitiam, ad virtutem, ad honores, 
ad philosophiam, ad scribendum. applicare aures, 
dextram, corpus, &c. 

Flectere^ to twist, {irXixoo.) Super orbibus orbes. 
plectitque comas et volvit in orbem. (Where the 
dictionaries translate «' to strike or beat,^' perhaps 
they ought to translate " to punish,^' referring to 
the punishment of torture by twisting. Hence also 
complector with its applications, complecti spa- 
tium munitionibus. aliquem brachiis, benevolentia, 
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carkate, familiaritate. complecti aliquid animo. 
complect! sententiam, judicium, &c. memori&, 
oration^, &c. • 

Texere^ to weave, applied to the things inter- 
woven, and to that which is produced by their 
interweaving. 

TeXere flores, virgas, crates, telam, vestem. 
The metaphorical application to naves, pyram, 
sermones, epistolas, &c. will be clear if we keep 
in view both the number of the materials, and 
care in uniting them, and that the product is so 
different from the disjoined parts. The same re- 
mark applies to the force of memoria, crimen, &c. 
contexitur. 

Ligare^ to bind any thing, also to make any 
thing into a bond. Fascia ligare crus. ligare vul- 
nera veste: thence ligari pace, pacto, &c.: also ligare 
pacta, colligare manus. colligare sententiam verbis. 
coHigavit se cum multis. (but coUigere (from xey«) 
is to gather together. Viros, vasa, togam, nu- 
meriim, even gradum, spiritum, vocem, animum, 
se, gratiam, benevolentiam colligere;) 

Giutinare (gluten, glue) to stick together by 
means of gum or glue. Metaphorice. vitse dissi- 
militudo non est passa voluntates nostras consue- 
tudine conglutinari. 

Copuiare (copula a collar) to Join as if by 
collars. Sapientiam, temperantiam, fortitudinem, 
copulatas esse docui cum voluptate. nihil est 
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amabilius nee copulatius, quam morum similitudo 
boooram. oopulare verba (to unite two words 
into one), societatem cum aliquo. The idea of 
running together as in the yoke is kept sight of. 

Strutgere^ to drum tight or with a cord. 
Stringit vitta comas. Metaphorice, ad stringendam 
fidem. stringeie gladium (to grasp), qui orbem 
terrarum constringit novis legibus. quae dissipata 
sunt et divulsa conglutinare et ratione quftdam 
coostringere. coostringi virtute, libidinibus &c. 

Stiparey to cram intOf to fill fullt {trrtifim) 
apes liquentia mella stipant. Antonius senatum 
armatis stipat. 

Densoy to thicken. Densantur nocte tenebrae. 
densatur globus militum. 

Contimercy (cum-teneo«) The use of the words 
teneo and habeo is almost as unlimited as the 
employmefit of the human handy and the extent 
of human property . Mutatis mutandis, the sense 
is evident. Tenere locum, solum, consuetu- 
dinem, cursum, vitam, personam, tenere se ab. 
tenere se domi. tenere aliquem aliquo loco, tenere 
aliquid manu, ore, imperio. teneri culpi, irk, 
&c« 

Tenet consuetudo, iama, lex. imber tenet per 
noctem (lasts), spes, ira tenet, animus tenet (has 
hold on, understands). 

Continere means therefore, to restrain from 
straying or burstif^forthy (as cohibere.) 
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Mundus omnia complexu suo coercet et con- 
tinet. vita corpore et spiritu contineCur. bonestas 
tota his ^uatuor virtotibus continetur. nuHa res 
vehementius rempubltcam continet qutm, See. 
contiiiefe memorial, hoc argumentom contio^ res 
utiles. 

Risum, aniiiHim, occulos, cupiditates, iiiv 
gnam, se, continere. se a cuptdine, a supplicio 
alicujus. continue se in studiis. se ruri. hostem 
continere quam angustissim^. odoron, fromen* 
turn, discipulos ccmtinere. 

Concilio. First, to press together as Jullers 
do cloths in washing. Vestimentum apud fiiU 
lonem cum cogitur conciliari dicitur. Metaphorice, 
conciliare corpora, animos, voluntates, opem, 
benevoientiam. conciliare nobis, ad nostras utilita- 
tes. kgiones sibi pecunid. pacem inter cives. 
homines inter homines, aliquem ad aliquem. con- 
ciliare ad me audiendum benevoientiam. conciliai^ 
iidem, gratiam, auctoritatem, amorem alicui. 

Cogere^ to drive together as cattle. (cum*agere.) 
agere means,^r^/, to lead {aym). That this was 
once tile sense of the Latin verb, may not only 
be inferred fix)m its derivation^ but also from the 
sense of agmen, a leading, (as the Scotch say, *^ a 
great fbllowing,^^) a number sufficient to be led 
against the enemy ; also from the imperative 
age^ en age, rumpe moras, (lead on^ proceed.) 
age sane, omnes citatis equis advolant Romam. 
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age dum, ad pugnam, &c. (absurdly trans- 
lated comej &c.) and also because a great num-^ 
her of senses of agere ar& not analogical with-^ 
out admitting this meanings and are perfectly sa 
on the admission of it. No doubt it was lost 
partly from the prevalence of duco and its com- 
pounds, and partly because of its extensive appli- 
cation in senses, which, though derived from agere^ 
" to lead,*' had almost lost the traces . of the. 
original sense. From agere to lead> proceeds 
therefore, second, agere to conduct any thing to 
its issue. Agere suum negotium, rem, rempub- 
licam, censuram, bellum, causas. (Whence agere, 
(by itself,) to plead; agere adversus aliquem. agere 
cum aliquo ex jurecivili. agere furti. agere aliquem 
reum incestus.) agere annum, aetatem, sevum. 
agere vitam. (Whence agere (by itself) to live:) 
agere forum, agere cum populo ; and thus 
agere, by itself, is to conduct or manage any 
business, which the context indicates, eo tendit> 
id agit. id agunt, ut viri boni esse videantur. 
ut ad te scriberem mecum egerunt. agere ex ani- 
mo. agere cum aliquo. In the passive, agitur 
often, expresses the thing is under conduct, the 
thing is in hand: tua res agitur. agitur populi 
Romani gloria. Veritas, judicium, &c. agitur. vis 
legis agitur, agitur praeclare si est significatio 
virtutis. agere aliud, to be conducting or attend-^* 
iog to something else than the matter in hand,; 
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whereas age hocj conduct or attend to what you are 
about, agere personam, agere Cberaeam is to con- 
duct through all the scenes of the drama an assumed 
character ; (whence agere alone is to act on the 
stage,) and agere amicum, principem, ministrum, 
to play the part of, &c. in real life ; agere sepro 
equite, to play one^s own part as if one were, &c. 
That agere should be used in so many senses, 
IS to be expected from warriors who had been 



Whether the third sense of agere, to drive, ^rose 
from such a combination as agere currum, to 
manage a chariot, &c. where driving would 
form the principal part of the management : or 
'^^ whether from the union of the actions in the same 
'^H' person, and in reference to the same object, as 
) ^^ agere pecus, (for if it meant in its original sense 
tof « to conduct,^' it might easily pass into the sense 
lod ' to ** drive:^^) however this be, the sense is evident 
nag^^ in agere hostem, agere currum, agere in exilium. 
eo<^ Metaphoricfe, lagere radices in profundum. agere 
vide* spunfias. ut ferri agique res suas viderunt.,(the 
re ex* ayeiv xai (pegeiv of the Greeks.) We now return to 
ve, ^? the compound cogere; first, to drive together, or 
idudi^ lead together. Cogere agmen, (to condense.) 
urK frigore mel cogit hyems. Crassus poliicitus est 
igitur^ 96 jus civile, quod nunc diffusum et dissipatum 
igflifi* ^t, in certa genera coacturum et ad artem facilem 
)ratt^ redacturum. cogere homines armatos. cc^ere 
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pecuniam a civitatibus. comam in nodum. oleam, 
naves, senatum, &c. neminemcoegeris^ipsi conve- 
oerint 8ua sponte: thus it easily passes into its 
second sense of, to compel^ as if to drive 
into a narrow space, in order to prevent escape. 
Norn te emere coegit, qui ne hortatus quidem 
est. sed si res cogat. cogere ut &c. 

Congregare^ (cum-grex,) to collect as a Jlock. 
CsBtera aniniantia congregari videmus, et stare 
contra dissimiiia. dispersos homines ununa in 
kx;um congregari. quicum te aut voluntas con- 
gregavit aut fortuna conjunxit. 

Coacervare^ to heap together^ (acervus, a heap, 
from aeiis chatiT, oms a point,) cogere et coacer- 
vare pecunias. 

Accumulate (cumulus is, as has been already 
mentioned, what is heaped on a measure over and 
above), accumulare is then to add to an already 
formed heap; caedem caedi accunxulat. auget 
addit, accumulat. 

Contrahere^ to draw together. Contrahere ex- 
eroitum. in unnm locum cootrahere. contrah^e 
aliquid in ac^rum. contrahitur animus forraidifle. 
contrahere frontem (to knit the brow), contrahere 
vela, contrahere mortem, (to draw disease as it were 
from infections.) damnum, piaculum, periculom^ 
molestias, nefas, contrahere, (as if from various 
sources.) contrahere tern pus, orationem &c. (tocon« 
tract or draw toge^r, and therefore 4o shorten.) 
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contmhere negotium, venditionem, &c. (to bring 
together, as it were, tbe several elements of any 
business, sale, &c.) 

Congerere (q. f ff») to bring or carry together. 
Congerere opes, res omnes pulcherrimas Mitfari- 
dates ex tota Asia direptas in suiun regnum con- 
gesserat. congerere crimina in aliquem. si omnia 
simul oongesseris. 

Comportare. (cum, portare.) Portare signifies 
properly to carry goods from one place to an^ 
other. («ii^, «o^f, portus.) Memini cum ho« 
minem portarem ad Baias Neapoli octophoro. 
nulla navis quae milites portaret. quorum cor- 
pora erant insueta ad onera portanda. portari in 
triumpbo. portare humeris, collo, sinu, &c. com- 
portare arma, frumentum, aurum, prsedas, &c. 

^eque (ne-que) per apocopem nee. 

First, When one thing has been denied^ without 
indication of farther denial being intended^ and 
then another thing is also denied^ as connected 
with itf neque and nee are used in reference to the 
second. Nee and neque may in this manner begin 
a sentence^ if they intimate a denial in continue 
ance of some other denial before expressed or un- 
derstood. 

De Officiis, xxiii. 19. Qui autem non defendit 
nee obsistit, si potest injuriae &c. xxti. 5. Nulla 
sancta societas, nee fides regni est. xlvi. 8. Nam 
fbrtis animus in homine non perfecto nee stpiente 
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&c. Ivi* 4. Nihil autem est amabilius» nee copu* 
lalius &c^ vi. S. Has disciplinae igitur si sibi 
coDsentaneae esse velint, de officio nihil queant 
dicere : negme ulla officii praecepta &c. tradi pos- 
sunt &c. xlii. 8. Non benefici, negue libenUes, 
sed perniciosi assentatores judicandi sunt. Ixviii. 
S. Non est auteoi coosentaneuni^ qui metju Don 
fraogatur, eum frangi cupiditate : nee qui invictum 
se a labore praestiterit, cum &c. .Ixxx. 6. Fcntis 
vero et constants est non perturbari in rebus 
aspens, nee tumultuantem de gradu d^ici. « xcii. 
8* Non earn quidem omni ratione exaggeraotfs, 
neque excludentes ab ejus usu suos. 

Secondly, But when two or more things 0§r€^ 
a prior ey intended to he denied^ (and not pne denial 
to be made subordinate to or consequent to ^e 
other,) nee or. neque are put before thejlrst^ and 
€tre also repealed before the second^ (it umqt be 
remarked, that the first nee or neque, like our 
expression neither, implies the secoiidO thus, 

a Neque, this ; neque, that. 
b Nee, this ; nee, that, 
c Neque, this ; nee, that. 
d Nee, this ; neque, that. 

a Neque, this ; neque, that, 
De Officiis, iv. 13. Nulla enim vit& pars^ne- 
que publicis neque privatiiS ; neque forensibus 
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neque domesticis in rebus ,• neique &c. Ixvi. 4. 
NuUique neque homini neque perturbationi imnni, 
nee fortunae succunibere. Ixxvi, 6. Mihi quidetn 
neque pueris nobis, M. Scaurus C. Mario, neque, 
cum versaremur in republica &c. xcii. 11. Quee 
primum bene parta sit, nullo neque turpi qu^eetu 
neque odiosp. cxxiv. 8. Neque submissuna et 
abjectum, neque se efferentem. So also cxxvii. 6, 
qxxxiii. 8. 

i) Nee, this ; nee, that. 

xxxii, 7. Nee promissa igitur servanda sunt ea 
quae &c, nee, si plus tibi noceant &c, contra o^ 
ficium est majus anteponi minori. Ix. I. Sed ut 
nee medici, nee imperatores, nee oratores &c. 
Ixix. 8. Quidem homines severi et graves, nee 
populi nee prii^cipum mores feire pptuerunt. 
c Neque, this ; nee, that. 

De Officiis, v. 8. Hie, si sibi ipse consentiat, 
et oon interdum naturae bonitate vincatur, neque 
amicitiam colere possU, nee justitiam, nee liberali- 
tatem. Ixiv. 8. Ex quo fit, ut neque disceptatione 
vinci se, nee ullo publico ac legitimo jure pati- 
antur. Ixxvii. 4. Neque enim in republica peri- 
culum fuit gravius umquam, nee majus otium. 
jcii. 9. Eamque (rationem) neque praecurrant, nee 
propter pigritiam, aut ignaviam deserant. ex. 6. 
Neque enim attinet repugnare naturae, nee quid- 
.quam s^qui, quod &c. (perhaps this example be- 
longs to No. 3. a.) ; 

N 
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d NeC| this ; neque, that. 

I brieve there is not wn mstance of the se- 
quenoe of neo foHowed by a single neqtie in tke 
'fiffst book of die OflSces. 

< Neo quid fackun scio ; Deque tanttim est in re 
quantum eat sermo. 

TkirtUgi Neque and nee mre also used fo 
signify^ not that a second thing is denied^ but 
that the thin^ denied (to which the neqne or bee 
is attached) is connected with a thing farmed 
{either preceding or following). Nee and ne^ 
^ue have here the force of et non : the et uniting 
two things, and the non denying one of them, 
(either the latter or the former, as the case may 
be.) 

a Sometimes the affirmative precedes the ne- 
gative connected with it by neque or nee. 

Cic. de Officiis, ii. 8. Orationem autem La^ 
tioam legendis nostris efficies pleniorem. Nee veto 
arroganter hoc dictum existimari velim. xii. 6. Ob 
easque causas studeat parare ea, qufe suppeditent 
et ad QuHum et ad victum : nee sibi sols, sed eon* 
JMgi, liberis, caeteriaque &c. xiii. 7* Hui^ veri 
videndi cupiditati adjuncta est appetitio quasdam 
prineipatus, ut &q. Nee vero ilia parva vis na*- 
tursB est rationisque quod &o. xxv. 7* Qoibus 
rebus e£fectum est, ut infinita pecuniae eupiditaa 
esset. Nee vero rei iamiliaris amplificatio, oemiiii 
nocens, vituperanda : sed fugienda semper injuria. 
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xl, 4. £os omnes t^nsore8» quoad quisque eorum 
vixit, in aeraiii^ retiqueriint : nee minus iikinv ifii 
jurisjurandi fraude &c. xkiii« 9. demus^ neone^ in 
nostra potestate est. xlix. 1. Acceptorum autem 
beneficioruin sunt delectus babe»di» Nee dubiuni) 
quin maximo cuique plurimum debeatur. i ij5. 
ut ipse ad Qieam utilitatein semper cum Oi^cis 
Latina conjunxi oeque id in pbilosophia s<rfMi 
sed etiani in dkendi eKeFcitatk)ne feoi$ &:c. 1. 6. 
quaa docendo, disceado, &c* consiliat inter se 
homilies, neque uUa relongius absumus a natura 
ferarum, &c» kiii. 4. totaque domus quae speetat 
in nos' solos neque aliud ullum potest habere 
reliigiumk Ixxxvi. 4* tradetque se totum reipub- 
licae, neque opes aut potentiam consectabitur. 
IxxxviH. 1 h omnis animadversio contumelia vacate 
debet: neque ad cgti^ qui^ &c. sed ad retpuUk!^^ 
utilitatem referri. Ixviii. 8. cavenda est etiam 
gkiriss cupiditas,'&c» nee vero imperia expetenda, 
ac potiuSt &Ci Ixxiiw 1. sed iis qui,*&c. adipiscendi 
magistratus et gerrada refl|)uUiea ^st nee eniOi 
aliter aut regi civitas aut dedamri animi magni-> 
tudo potest. Ixxvii 8. parvi enim sunt Ibris arma, 
nisi est consilioai domi. nee plus AfricanuB^ &c. 
qtiam eodem tempore P. Nasica, &c, Ixxxiv/ 7. 
qtri classem ab Arginussis removendam, nee cum 
Athenienstbus dtmicandum putabat. Ixxxvi. 6. 
totamque earn sic tuebitur ut omnibus consulate 
nee vero criminibus falsis in odium quemqitam 
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voeabit. ciii* 1« ex quibus iUud intelligitur, appe- 
titus omnes contrahendos, &a neque eniin ita 
generati a natura sumus, ut ad ludum, &c. cxlv. 
6^ quae-autem parva videntur esse delicta, neque 
a multis iDtelligi possunt. praesenti uti animo et 
consUio ueo a rattooe discedere. 

6 Sometimes tbe affirmative follows the nega^ 
live connected with it by nee or neque. 

De Officiis x. 3. nee enim solum utrum boned- 
turn an turpe sit deliberari solat, sad etiam duobus 
propositis bonestis, utrum honestius; itemque 
duobust &c. Ixxii. 9* si quidem nee anxU futuri 
suiit et cum gravitate constantiaque victuri. c. T. 
neque enim solum corporis, qui ad naturam apti 
sunt, sed multo etiam magis animi motus. pro- 
band! qui item ad naturam accommodati sunt. 
Tbe following examples are taken from tbe Prae- 
cepta : itaque neque tu multum interfuisti rebos 
gerendis, et ego id semper egi, ne jnteressem 
hec miror et gaudeo : ut neque cessaret linquam 
(Scipio) et interdum colloquio non ^eret. magis- 
-iratos nee obedientem et noxium civem coeroento. 

Tbe reader will observe, tbat tbese latter uses 
of tbe disjunctive particle bave greater force than 
would result eitberfrom two negatives, or mutatis 
mutandis, two affirmatives: tbus nuncii nobis 
tristes nee vdrii venerant bas a force virhich would 
not belong to nuncii tristes et constantes, or nee 
laeti nee varii. 
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In. We have already seen that ad signifies, 
first, motion towards, and secondly, rest close to. 
In like manner in signifies, ^rst^ motion jnto^ 
(from the exterior to the interior,) and secondly^ 
rest within. From these two senses its other 
meanings are derived. Before considering .the 
sense of in signifying into^ it may be well to 
remark, that in the use of prepositions, more 
especially, it is necessary to avoid judging of the 
idiom of one language by that of another. Thc: 
modus concipiendi of the Romans often gives » 
metaphorical motion to ideas, to which the Eog.*^ 
lish idiom ascribe rest. This idiom is therefore 
inexpressible in the English language, but the ra* 
tionale of it is as comprehensible to the mind as 
that of the Greek compounds of m, which may be 
traced to the game of the Discus,.and understood, 
thdugh not expressed. ' 

In then ^rst signifies «»o^id9i m/o aplaccy (real 
or metaphorical,) which place may be considered 
as the re{^ipt^92/ of something from without. 

In fines Eburnorum p^venerant. in Asiam 
mittere. conspicere in ccelum. qui ex civitate in 
senatum delecti estis. vocare aliquem in jus. ire 
in 'jus. in siispicionem vocatus est. (as we say, 
brought into a state of.) vocare aliquem ad se in 
nuptias. est id quidem in totam orationem con 
fundendum. leges in omnes terras distributae. 
quae confecta in reliquum corpus dividuntur. 
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divisi eas tabula8 toti Italke, dtvisi in oranes 
pmvmeias. GtIHa est onmis dmsa in trea paftet. 
tradere in onatodiam vel piatrinum. redigere all- 
quern in potestateicn auain. in iUam oratiooem 
Metelltnam addidi qinedaia in tabulas kisortbeve. 
in hano fonnutam omnia judieia conciusa et com- 
prehenaa aunt. <iuam eommodiasinie .putatiw m 
aoltitam orationem illigari. ejus tetrarchtam ex 
OnBds comitibua in unum eollocarat. Caaspr 
itinera ita facit ut multos dies in oppidnm ponat. 
plebs, in cojus tu infemiam ea contuUati. non 
omnes loci in omnem causam oonveniunt. qui 
se consulatum in Bruti locum petere ptofitetut. 
multer quee in concubines locum duceretur. com*- 
mutari ex veria in falsa, (this may be expressed 
idiomatically in Engltsb.) servulum in po{MiIum 
perduxit armatum. 

As the substantive governed by in signifies the 
place (real or metaph(H^l) into which sometbiiig 
is moved (really or metaphorically), tAe use ofin^ 
with a substemtive to sigmfy the object towards 
which an action tends cr is directed^ (for good or 
bad as the case may be, i. e» for or against,) is an 
easy stq). Inflammati amore in patrimn. indul* 
gentesin Hberos. obsequium in homines, cd^io 
in deos. merita, facta, consilia, &;c. in rempuUti* 
cam. gratus esse in aliquem. omnem oratiooem 
coDverti in increpandam Caepionis fugam. in de* 
plorandum interitum exercitus. summo studio op- 
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timoque in rempubliealn cod9I»1M4 ilUb^raU^. in 
idiq^eiB. negligem in amkosr (noK|iber9ltQW«idc|» 
&c.) pofralum inflaomitre imiitifmibos^'au^ jncw- 
tatnm in bODos mitigare^ ala adinq%»3Hi$eiiirii%4mfi» 
in homines adjunxit i^^utimi^ ilii|>DtMip. fiUt^^iib 
atiqaon^ qnod in buoe roxQW cni90ito^Q9|)ie§t«SM% 
id quod apud Platonem est i» philoaopbo%di$tliM. 
sQscipere odium infinitum in aliquem. iwkih in 
aliquem. pecoare in rempuUicanii scriberecaiiB^i 
in aKquem. 

The ude of in, with a substantive tosignij^itb? 
object of an action, leads to the use of in jwitba 
substantive to indicate that toward vM^h the 
action has th^ relations expressed by. the terms 
as tOi in relation to^ about. i 

Jumre in certa verba, jurere in legem, in codir 
cem, in litem, in banc rem cognitorem me dedisti, 
auditis de eo in qu^n judices nxm estis. aliquem 
esse donunum in sues, hoc, si est in libris, in 
quern hominem et in quod lempus est? quisi iq 
famic rem fuit arbiter ? alter multos plane in oinoef 
partes fefidlit. quid in utmmque partem^ mihi io 
mentem venit ^plicabo* in earn tabykuo m^igni 
risus coDsequ^antur. in eas ips^ res, qws iai>* 
probissime feeit, testimonium sum«t, sed quia de 
concessione loquebamur, in eam praeoepta dedi? 
mus. in id quoque praecepta posuimus* tradete 
praecepta in skiguh causarum geneia. lex scripta 
oommfunrter in plures res, vel in a^[uam certam 
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rem. ftictHimeet in opti mam partem cognoscunHir 
ackleeeentes. That relation which we express in 
English by the words according to^ is intended 
in the following examples of in. Factum est in 
AfVteani sententiam. in ea ipsa verba, quee ad- 
versarius edid^it, judicium accipere. recitatae sunt 
ta1>el)9e in eandem fere sententiam. 

The use of i» with a substantive to indicate the 
object of an action, leads to the use of in witk^a 
substantive to indicate the purpose or endprvposed 
by the action, which may be considered morally 
the object of the action. Often it may be desirable 
to supply a gerund, to agree with the accusative. 

Qui semper et somno et cibo in vitam nonin 
voluptatem uterentur. utilia in vitam hoitiinum, 
pecunia in rem militarem datani. conscripta^ in 
Ciliciam legiones. in classem cadit omne nemus; 
praetor pecuniam in remiges imperabat. pecunia 
in classem erogata. puer qui tibi in tutelam est 
traditus. in frumentum imperatum. pecunia Pom- 
peio decreta in rem irumentariam. omnium rerum 
in contrarias partes facultasex iisdem suppeditatur 
locis. in eam sententiam muita dixit, duae epi- 
stolae in eandem rationem scriptam. cum in earn 
rationem pro suo quisque sensu.loquerentut. in 
sumptum mutuari ab aliquo. neque haec in eam 
sententiam dispute, ut &c. haec scripsi in eam 
partem ne &c. cum miles domum revenisset egis- 
setque lege in hsereditatem paternam. id in eapfi 
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partem accepi. magoum sumptum in Tiroachridis 
prandium. m familise luctum. nupsit. insumete 
laborem in aliquam rem. 

The use of in with an accusative, to indicate 
in different degrees the object or end of an action, 
le^ds to the use of in with an accusative signi" 
Sying time, to indicate, the time proposed hy am 
action, {the temporal object, if the expression is 
allowable, oj^the action.) Also the measure pro^ 
posed of any action, quality, &c. 

In proximum annum consulatum petere. con«- 
silia temporum sunt quae in boras cpmmutari 
vides. ad. caenam invitavit in posterum diem, 
yivere in diem, non deterret sapientem mors quo 
minus in omne tempus reipublicae cousulat. eum 
in perpetuum modestiorem esse spero. auctio 
constituta in mensem Januarii. in reliquum tem- 
^pus aliquid sancire. pnedicuntur in multos annos. 
in bunc annum, hoc in omne factum et in omne 
tempus idein valet, reliquum relinquitur in audi- 
entium judicium, borti quam jn diem proscripti 
sint velim scire. 

Vulturnus, si a serena coeli parte coeperit flare, 
non durabit in noctem : at subsolanus in majorem 
partem noctis extenditur. . bostilem in modum 
saevire. incredibilem in modum concurs^is tiunt 
ex agris. 

The transition is natural from the.useof in, with 
an accusative to indicate to what measure an action 
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proO0ed8 tothtum of im^ wiik amaceusmiix^ io h^ 
dicate the numbers proposed by am tfoHoMitim 
miinlmr t6 which the action txleodB. The fkhne- 
rioai object^ if ibetoqireMion is allowable, €(f fie 
0etiem. -.' 

Tituriua tj uat c i mo s denarios in siogtilas Tini 
ampboras portorii nmnine exeg^t ; for eadi indi^ 
▼idual; dbodena deacribit in singulos homines 
jugera. ut in aiognlas cokmiaa tenKw oives Ro-* 
manos (acere posnt. 

Secondiffi in signifies in a plaee^ a i g <y per- 
sonSi in a cireumst<mee^ action^ time^ &e. 

Place. In senatu dicere. in ooeulto stare, in 
sole ambulare. in occulis omnium, genus fiice« 
tiarum squabiliter in omni aermone fiisnm. 

Person. Esse in clarissimis civibus. hie in 
magnis viris non est habendas. Ca^aris aatem kt 
barbaris erat nomen obscurius^ in perdttis eC de« 
speratis. in septem numeratur. 

Circumstance. State. Se in ea re maximas 
diis gratias agere* tu in lietoribtis, in toga ^lirae- 
texta esse consulem putas. habere ahquid m 
prompHi. 

Action. Patris stndium in filiis erudiendis. 
summo in amore esse, in ista sum sent^itia. 

Time. In his annis. in hoc tempore, in pue- 
ritia. in bello. in pace. 

Solum. Modo, &c. 

In order to ascertain precisely the force of the 
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adverbs, we must look to the nouns ftom which 
tbey are derived, v 

Modm is prop^ly ^ memsure of length* or 
qtiamtty. Modos, quibas metirentiir rum, ssiis 
contriti semunciam, in eandem modum musti ad-* 
jtc^^. Then a measwfe of socmd: Lyiici'inodi. 
musicis modis exereitus aocendere« AebilibEDs 
modis concinere. tibicinis modi. TboEi measure 
gerierdly : otnoium quae fiant qneeque dicootur 
ordo et modus, terminare magnitodinis et dni^ 
turnitalis modutn. finem et modum transire. modo 
et ratione aliquid facere. servare, imponere, definire^ 
constituere, adbibere, fiioere modum. bono modo 
aliquid facere. 

Non semper tractsmtur uno modo. omni modo 
egi cum rege. si humano modo peccasset. tentat 
mille modis. nuHo modo. sine me meo viv«?e 
modo. pecorum modo trahi, occidiy capi. mirum 
in modum. servilem in n3odum« majorem in mo- 
dum. 

Modo. Keeping the derivation of the adirerb al- 
ways in view, its senses, which otherwise appear 
unconnected and inexplicable, arrange themselves 
in a clear anak^y . It is used to express the small" 
est measure^ first, of /iW, second, c^ quantity. 
(The old English expression, '^in a measure,^^ 
comes near it.) Of course the notion of this mea« 
sure being always the very smallest^ is attached 
to it by custom, (that notmz, loquendi,) and couM 
not be inferred from its derivation. 
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. First, Modo^ in or with the smallest measure of 
time, if past, an instant ago ; in the smallest mea- 
sure of time reckoned back: if future, in an in- 
stant, in the smallest measure of time reckoned 
forward. 

Nunc uxorem me esse meministi tuam : modo 
cum dicta in me ingerebas, odium, non uxor eram. 
modo enim hoc malum in rempublicam invasit. 
Davum modo timere sensi ubi nuptias futuras esse 
audivit. in qua urbe modo gratia, auctoritate flo- 
ruimus, in ea nunc lis omnibus caruimus. advenis 
modo? (are you but now come?) Admodum. 
(on the instant.) de signis et furtis tacet modo 
quasi minus idoneis ad furorem avaritiae. (but now 
silent.) vos moAo parcite. mane modo : etiam per- 
contabor. vide modo: etiam atque, etiam consi- 
dera. cave modo. domum modo ibo. 

Hence modo also means in or with the small- 
est measure of time partitive, (independent of 
past, present, and future,) at one instant, at an- 
other instant. ' 

O adademiam volaticam modo hue, modo'illuc. 
modo hoc, modo illud audire. modo unum turn 
autem plures. modo mundum tum mentem putat. 
modo egens, repente dives, modo menti divinum 
tribuit principatum, modo coelo, tum autem signis 
coelestibus. modo temperantiam, saepiud vinolen- 
tiam. niti modo ac statim concidere. modo ait, 
modo negat. sol modo accedens, tum autem re^ 
cedens. Nam modo ducebam ducentia retia pisces ; 
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nunc in mole sedens moderabar arundine linum. 
modo adversum hostes, interdum in soKtudines 
pergere. So with aliquando. nonnunquam. 

Secondly, modo indicates some property or 
action being in the smallest measure ; the word 
expressing this property immediately follows or 
precedes the modo. 

Haec omnibus qui ea mediocriter modo (ever so 
little moderately) considereht, pertractata esse pos- 
sunt. si vos mediocris modo foTtiiXka. reipublicae 
adjuverit. Si Fompeius paulum modo sibi placere 
o$tenderit. servitutem, honorificam modo^ non asi- 
pernari. hi unum modo^ quale sit, suspicantur. 
Vide modo etiam atque etiam considera. vici si 
modo permansero^ quae secundis rebus delectation 
nem modo habere videbantur, nunc vero etiadi sa- 
lutem. ut non modo secunda sperare debeas, sed 
etiam adversa fortissimo animo ferre. vir bonus, 
quem Fimbria etiam, non modo Socrates noverat. 
non modofacere sed ne cogitare quidem audebit, 
quod &c. in hac arte, si modo est hose ar^. is 
senem per epistolas pellexit, modo non montes 
auri poUicens. 

Solum^ (from solus.) As modo (in its second 
sense) expresses the measure of an action, &c. 
namely, its being in the least measure, merely^ 
barely^ scarcely^ only just done, Sfc. compared 
with something more full and complete, (e^- 
pressed or understood,) so solum expresses thai 
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am aoiioti' ifc: is ahne^or wH accompanied hjf 
oimtfMr otHfm (expvesied or iinderstood)* 

For mt^us means Wbntf, exclusive efaU others. 
£a dicam ' Vob» audieivtibus, quae ipsi soli^ to ixv* 
togra/ scape iim. Stoioiiioli ex omnibus eloquen- 
Ham: virtanem «ssd drxerunt; solus solum coxrww: 
solum mmm hoc vitium afiert sentettis hmf»» 
nibus; We talk of looa sola, solttarjr places^ 
(vhem a person would be solus.) Def re una 
solum dissident: de cssteris mirUice congruiwr. 
nos nuntiattonem solum habemus, consules etiam 
intpeecioiiMi. non solum puUicas sed etmm' pti- 
vattts injuries ultus est. quibus opibus non sotett 
ad mtnuendam gratiam, sed pmne ad pemicmn' 
suam. 

Tmtnm (from tantus)jtf/*^/,'expresses'/^iiiiri^ 
sure efan action, quality i S^c. beif^ iH the same 
ratio as something &isej escpressed or understddd;' 
{se mudh, so ikr.) Nee tantum profloiebam, fqoAn*^ 
turn volebam. tantiim, qoanrom sat est Romanis 
ferme par numerus erat : eqtiitum copiis torrtutn, 
quod iEtoli aceessei^nt, sUperabaAt. 

Secondly, tantum expresses so hiu^ ij^^&n 
aaton^ quality iSfC. as to produce a certain 'e^ec^, 
or to be of a certain amount^ or Just to stop s^H 
of predudng a certain effect^ or being of a eer- 
tain amount, expressed or understood. Rex Ian* 
tum auctoritate ejus motus est, ut Tisi^emem 
hoslem judicaverit. id autem tantum abest ab 
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officio, ut nihil officio magis possit esse oontcft* 
rium. tantuoi abesi: oe i^MpyctUir oratk> ut &Gw 
noiiien tantuin viitutis ueuf|)asi3 quid ipsa vafeat 
igficms« you do this much only, namely, you use 
&c. nihil dicam am>gantHi9y tantoni djmm* jia 
much I mil say> namely, &o. dixil twtam, nihil 
oatoiidit« 90 &r he went ithat he &Ci hraaiBe»iru&- 
ticani nomine tantam noti. thus far known^ by 
name. Lucilius hosce secutuss mutatis taotum 
pedibus, tantum quod ex Arpinati veneram, cum 
mihi a te littei^ redditee sunt, tantum quod ul* 
tiaiam imposuerat Pannonico bello Caasar manum, 
ouopu thus much bad been done, namely, that 
Caesar had &c. tantum, ne noceas, dum prodesae 
veils, thus much, so far, namely, that you just 
avoid harming whilst &c. tantum quod hominem 
new jMHsinat^ tantum quod aratoribus obsides non 
dediti -eum agger promotus ad urbem, vineeeque 
tant^tfn jmn jam adjuncts (so far, 90 much) that 
tbey wem only not) miQeaibustessient. cum hostes 
tantum.aon arcessierint^ 

JOumtao^at. (delved from dum and taxa In- 
deed the word is fou&d thus divided,) The Latin 
criiic9 doirive taxo from tago, to touch, (wheocealso 
cottH^ tango, as pango from pago,) and explain the 
rationale, bemuse things cannot be estimated with- 
out touching and examining. But this is very 
forced ; 9&i though the adverb taxim with tax 
and tagax may be thus derived, it is evident, both 
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trom the fact that no instance of taxo is found in 
the supposed primary sense of to touch, and also 
from its meanings being, first, to rank, second, /o 
estimate, and from the derivation of other similar 
words, taxator, taxiota, taxatus : from ail these it 
is evident thdt taxo comes from raa-croD ordino. 

Now the meaning which lexicographers give to 
dumtaxat is only. Scheller seems to consider it as 
a synonym used for solum. This is very unsatis- 
factory, as it is not probable that the force of the 
two words, dum and taxat^ was so entirely lost to 
the Roman ear. 

The dum, as it appears to me, must signify a 
continuance of something implied by taxat. If 
taxat be used in a kind of bye-sense, as we! use 
the expression, " Whilst a man could tell a hun- 
dred,'^ or the vulgarism, " Before one could say 
Jack Robiftson,^^ (which the sort oj* action implied 
by taxat would hardly lead one to expect,) the 
meaning would be ^^ for a short time/^ But this is 
not borne out by the contexts. But if the word 
taxat retains its proper force, altered only from an 
active to a neuter sense, and means ranks, (takes 
rank,) then the meaning, with but little force on the 
dum, will be, " so Jar as it is of importance" 
and will answer to the vulgarism, '^so far as it 
goes/^ 

Nos animo duntaxat vigemus, etiam magis 
quanf cum florebamus : re familiari comminuti 
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sumus. Here the meaning we have given to 
dumtaxat agrees well with the context, in which 
Cicero is describing the outrages of Clodius, and 
the loss of property to himself and his friends. 

Qqis enim aut diligat qoem metuit, aut eum a 
quo ae metui putat? Coluntur tamen simulatione 
duntaxat ad tempus. Quod si forte, ut fit pte- 
rumque, ceciderini, turn intelligitur quam fuerint 
inopes amicorum. 

Cur ergo non iidem in jure civili, praesertim 
cum in causis et in negotiis et in foro conteramur, 
satis instructi esse possumus ad hoe duntaxat, ne 
in nostra patria peregrini atque advenae esse vide- 
amus. 

Haec sunt omnia ingenii vel mediocris, exerci- 
tationis auteiti maximae : artem quidem et prae- 
cepta duntaxat hactenus requirtint, ut certia di- 
cendi luminibus ornentur. 

Yakie me Athens delectarunt : urbs dumtaxat 
et urbas ornamentum et hominum amores in te et 
in nos qusedam benevoientia : sed multum est 
pbilosophiae. 

Sin autem jejunitatem et siccitatem et inopiam, 
dummcklo sit polita, dum urbana, dum elegans, 
in Attico genere ponit, hoc recte duntaxat : sed 
quia sunt in Atticis alia meliora, videat, ne ig- 
noret et gradus et dissimilitudines et vim et varie- 
tatem Atticorum. 

o 
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Here the meaning of duntaxat could not be 
only. 

Hanc ego maximam bsereditatem a patre ac- 
cepi, qui primus omnium Asiam Graeciamque 
incolentium in amicitiam vestram venit, eamque 
perpetua et constant! fide ad extremum finem 
vitae perduxit : nee animum duntaxat vobis bonum 
ac fidelem praestitit, sed omnibus interfuit beliis, 
quae in Graecia gessistis, terrestribus navalibus- 
que. 

, Primum dico pro capite fortunisque regis: 
(Deiotari) quod ipsum etsi non iniquum est in 
tuo duntaxat periculo : tamen est ita inusitatum 
regem capitis reum esse, ut ante hoc tempus non 
sit auditum. 

What other action &c. can be here meant to 
be exchided by duntaxat in the sense of only ? 
But in the sense of ^^ as far as that goes/^ as 
far as this pretended danger can be allowed 
weight, the meaning is at once agreeable to de- 
rivation, and to the force of the whole oration. 

Vnice. As unicus is more strongly exclusive 
than solus, so is unice than solum ; for solus, sig- 
nifying one or more exclusive of others^ implies 
that there are others ; but unicus, signifying the 
only onej or (to use a vulgar idiom) the only ones^ 
implies that there are no others. Unicus filius. 
unicus maritus. unicum solamen. quae bonaunica 
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sunt, (which have no others like them.) unico 
magis unicus. (thus, dearer than the dearest.) qui 
me unum et unicum amicuna habuit. (one and 
only.) ad earn rem unicus. (the only one fitted 
for.) unicus dux. (not the best of many, but the 
only.) virgo unicae pulchritudinis. scelus unicum. 
unica luxuria. ingenium unicum. unica fides, all 
imply that which stands alone, and has nothing 
simile aut secundum. 

Unice then is applied io an action done in such 
a manner as that it stands aione. Hoc eximie nos 
et unice delectabat. negare ei quem unice dilige- 
bam, durum admodum mihi videbatur. avus tuus 
amavit unice patriam. quos ego ambos unice 
diligo. 

Singulatim. (from singulus.) Singulus implies 
each one (of a number expressed or understood) 
taken by itself^ one at a time. Honestius eum 
agrum vos universi (all together, in the body cor- 
porate) quam singuli possideretis. (each by him- 
self, if it be divided among you.) milvius coepit 
vesci singulas. (one by one.) qui singulis pinxe- 
runt Coloribus. (one colour for a whole picture.) 
Centuriones quibus. singulae naves erant attri- 
butae. (one to each.) Hie legiones singulas posuit, 
Brundusii, Tarenti, Siponti. (one at each place.) 
describebat censores binos in singulas civitates. 
(two to each.) Res omnes singulorum annorum 
(of each by itself) mandabat literis. Quod effi- 

o2 
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citur in coelo singulis diebus et noctibus. Crescit 
in dies singulos hoetium Dumerus. Vix autem 
singulis aetatibus. (at each period.) siaguli ora- 
tores tolerabiles (one for that period) inventi sunt. 
Singulatim then is one hy one. Quae singu- 
latim et diu collecta sunt, uno tempore universa 
perdere (altogether). Singulatim unicuique re- 
spondere (each by himself). 

Sigillatim et singillatim has the same meaning 
afxl derivation. Sigillatim potius quam generatim 
atque universa loquar. legionem collaudat, cen- 
turiones sigillatim appellat. partes sigillatim ex- 
sequar. sigillatim unicuique denunciabat. singil- 
hrlim unamquamque rem attingere. 
Singulariter. (from singularis.) 
Singularis implies the possession of the qua- 
lity of being singulus^ as unicus implies the pos- 
session of the property of being unus. Both dr€m 
the attention to the quality of unit as and singu^ 
lariias^ when the mere stating of the fact thai 
the thing in question is unum or singulum would 
be insu^cient. 

Ubi ex litore aliquos singulares egredientes con- 
spexerant, impeditos adoriebantur. Here the at- 
tention is drawn from the mere fact of their berng 
singul), to that quality which fitted them for being 
attacked. 

Sed expresses an objection introductive of a 
correction. This correction is in the shape of a 
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^concessions an assumption^ or a change ^ &c. a$ 
the case may require. In the first case it may 
be rendered but^ I allow ^ &c. ; in the seCQnd, 
but^ I must insist; in the third, but^ rather^ 
&c. &c. As to posiiion^ sometimes the sed im- 
mediately follows the thing objected to and cor* 
rected, sometimes the thing objected to and cor- 
rected is recapitulated after the sed. 

Pausanias magnus homo, sed varius in omni 
genere vitae. Hi won sunt permoksti, sed tanlen 
insident et urgent. Noo odio adductus alicujus^ 
sed spe, non corrigendae, sed sanandae civitatis. 
Sed, non de me, ut dixi, sed de sapieqte quaeritur. 
Sed, sive est ^rs sive non, non est quidem ea ne- 
gligenda. Sed, tametsi antea scripsi, tamen hoc 
tempore &c. Non fuerant nuptiae futurae: sed 
ea gratia simulaVi, vos ut pertentarem. 

O praeclarum Imperatorem ! nee jam cum M. 
Aquilio, sed vero cum PauJis, Scipionibus con- 
ferendum. Sed enim hoc non solum ihgeni sed 
etiam naturse. Sed^ enimvero cum detestabJlis 
altera res et proxima parricidio. Non Q3odo 
hujus non sunt sed ne Romuli quidem aut 
Numae Pompilii sed Tarquinii superbissimi r^gis. 
Apponam urnam ego banc in media via ; sed au- 
tern quid, si banc abstulerit quispiam ! 

Ofien sedi as in Eitglish^ is used to break 
off and interrupt : even here it corrects an error. 
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Sed de perceptiooe hactenus. sed quis est hie 
senex. Sed id omittamus. 

The dt^cuUy in the use of sed is to 6x with 
nicety and precision on the exact word or words 
of which it is corrective, (its antecedent, if I may 
be allowed the expression.) And even when 
these extend to two or three words, to which of 
them more especially the correction of sed is ap- 
pended. The reader will do well to examine the 
following passages in the first book of the De 
Ofliciis, and notice the antecedents to sed. 

i. 7. Neque solum in &c. sed etiam in &c. 
i. 11. Non modo rudes &c. sed etiam docti &c. 
ii. 4. Disces tu quidem a principe &c. sed tamen 
nostra l^ens &c. iii. 5. Vis major est in illis &c. 
sed hoc quoque colendum &c. iv. 7. Sed cum 
statuissem. (This is only a breaking off.) v. 4. 
Haec quidem quaestio communis est omnium phi* 
losophorum &c. sed sunt nonnuUae disciplinae &c. 
vi. 13. Non ut interpretes sed ut solemus judicio 
nostro &c. x. 3. Nee enim solum utrum &c. sed 
etiam, duobus &c. itemque &c. x. 7* Primum 
est de honesto sed dupliciter. xi. 6. Commune 
animantiam omnium &c. sed inter hominem et 
belluam &c. xii. 7. Nee sibi soli sed conjugi, 
liberis &c. xiv. 17* Sed omne quod &c. (I be- 
lieve this breaks off from the enthusiasm of Piato, 
and returns, as he ought, to the science.) xx. 5. Sed 
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justitiae pritnum munus. (This also breaks off 
from the nominal teethe real definition of justice.) 
xxi. 1. Privata nulla naturlL sed aut veteri &c. 
xxii. 1. Violabit jus humanae societatis. Sed quo- 
niam &c. in hoc naturam debemus ducem sequi. 
xxiii. Sed injustitise &c. (To break off from such 
poor derivations, and to return to my main sub- 
ject.) xxvi. i. Nee rei femiliaris amplificatio vi- 
tuperanda : sed fugienda injuria est. xxvii. 1. Ca- 
vendum est ne quid peccatur &c. Sed in omni 
injustitia permultum interest utrum &c. xxx. S. 
Humani nihil a se alienum putat, sed tamen aliter 
de iiiis ac de nobis judicamus. See also xxx. 10. 
xxxiii. 3. XXXV. 7. xxxvi. 8. xxxviii. 4. xli. 8. 
xlii. 2. xlii. 9. xlvi. 2. xlvii. 3, 5, 6. xUx. 9. 
1- 2. &c. 

At, ast. (ar^.) 

Sed expresses an objection occurring in the 
course of writing or thinking, to which the neces- 
sary correction is (by concession, assumption, &c.) 
immediately appended ; but at and ast expresses 
properly the objection of one interrupting the 
speaker or writer^ or, if it comes from himself, 
it expresses a sudden thought objected by him to 
what he has just said or written. It has there- 
fore the force of a colloquial interruption^ a 
change, if not of speakers, of the character and 
object of the speaker, not found in sed. 

// often interrupts an assertion or denial with 
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a question, observation, &c. which destroys its 
force. It interrupts a question with an observa- 
tion, which shews the question to be ill timed, 
unnecessary, &c. It even interrupts an argu- 
ment with an assertion or denial, which is so to 
be explained away as to add strength to the argu- 
naent. In order to express it in English, when 
its being an interruption is not so marked as to 
be evident in construing, some such expression as, 
j/et I object, yet I saj/^ yet I repeat^ might be 
resorted to. And the oratorical force thus given 
to the passages in question, taken in conjuncdoD 
with the clear meaning of at in passages of evi- 
dent interruption, will establish its force. 

Una mater oppugnat. at quae mater? | Caesar 
nunquam, nisi honorificentissime, Pompeium ap- 
pellat. At in ejus personam muha fecit asperius. 
Armorum ista et victorias sunt facta, non Ca- 
saris. | Quid porro quaerendum est ? factum ne 
sit? at constat. A quo? at patet. | Bene Pe- 
ricles cum casu formosus puer praeteriret, dixis- 
setque Sophocles, o puerum pulchruiki, Pericle! 
At enim praetorem, Sophocle, decet non soJtiDi 
&c. I Non €st in parietibus respublica — at in aris 
et focis. I Quid est &c. At ego non nego &c. 
At videte hominis intolerabilem audaciam. | At 
Sulla, at Marius, at Cinna recte, immo jure iot- 
tasse, arma contra patriam tulerunt. Sed qilid 
eorum victoria crudelius ? ( At in perturbeta re- 
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publica vivimus. Quis negat ? Sed haec vide- 
rint,qui nulla sibi stibsidia paraverunt. | Atsomnia 
multa ialsa. Imtno obscura fortasse nobis. | Ob- 
secravit ut aliquam si non propinquitatis, ut aeta- 
tis suae ; si non hominis at bumanitatis ratlonem 
haberet, si non bonam at aliquam rationem afferre. 
At per deos immortales quid est. 

Let us add a few instances of particles used with 
at. Its use with immo has already been shewn. 

Nihil est opere aut manu factum quod ali- 
quando non conficiat et consumat vetustas. At 
vero heec tua justitia et leoitas animi florescet 
quotidie magis. | Sed quanquam Stoici negant 
nee virtutes nee vitia crescere : attamen utrumque 
eorum fundi quodaminodo et quasi dilatari pu- 
tant. At Jam posthac temperabo. Leno sum 
at ita, ut &c. Audi quod dicam. At enim taedet 
jam audire eadem millies. 

The reader may examine the use of at iu the 
following passages in the first book of Cic. de 
Ojffic. XXXV. 5. Ut majores nostri Tusculaoos 
acceperunt &c. at Carthaginem &c. funditus sus- 
tuleruut. XXXV. 11. Si non optimam, at ali- 
quam rempublicam &c. lix. 7. Vicinum citius 
adjuveris in fructibus &c. at si lis in judicio sit 
&c. Ixxv. 8. Themistocfes quidem nihil dixerit 
in quo &c. at ille vere &c. xcvii. 7. Si iEaciis 
&c. diceret &c. at Atreo dicente &c. cxiv. 12. Si 
non decore at quam minimum indecore &c. 
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Atqui interrupts^ but with a strong objectiony 
or something which is intended to produce the 
attention generally yielded to a strong objection 
against what has gone before^ and with more of 
the force of a contradiction in argument than 
belongs to at. 

Modum statuarum haberi nullum placet ? At- 
qui habeatur necesse est. | O rem ioquis diffi- 
cilem et inexplicabilem ! Atqui explicanda est. [ 
Credo illam jam adfuturum, ut illam a me 
eripiat. Atqui, si illam digito attigerit udo, 
occuli illico effodientur. | Si virtutes pares sunt 
inter se paria esse etiam vitia necesse est. Atqui, 
pares esse virtutes, facillime perspici potest. | An 
caetera mundus habebit omnia, hoc unum, quod 
plurimi est, non habebit? Atqui certe nihil 
omnium rerum melius est mundo. De Offic. 
I. cxii. 6. 

Autem states another view of the same case^ 
puts it in a different point of view. (Not cor- 
rective of the former (as sed), because they are 
not ad idem, each is correct in its way ; not in- 
terruptive (as at), because the train of thought 
&c. is continuous ; not contradictive (as atqui), 
because there is no opposition of argument, as 
we say, on the other hand); but as contrasting 
the cases in hand. 

Cic. de Offic. lib. I. ii. 3. Disces quamdiu 
voles : tamdiu autem velle debebis &c. As to my 
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permission on the one hand, disces &c. as to your 
duty on the other hand, debebis velle &c. ii. 7. 
de rebus ipsis utere tuo judicio : orationem autem 
Latinam profecto legendis nostris efficies pleni- 
orem. On the one hand, as to my free per- 
mission &c. on the other hand, as to my opinion 
and advice, lii. IL Nos autem quantum in 
utroque proferimus aliorum sit judicium. On 
the one hand, I take on myself to say that I see 
none of the Greeks &c. on the oth^r hand, about 
my &c. others must decide, vii. 11. Quorum 
autem officiorum praecepta traduntur, ea &c. 
On the one hand, as to phiiosophical morality ; 
on the other, as to didactic morality. So.viii. 4, 

6. ix. 11. 

Again xi. 10. Homo autem, quod rationis 
&c. On the one hand, as to the irrational ani- 
mal ; on the other hand, as to the rational animal, 
xvii. 1. Reliquis autem tribus virtutibus. On 
the one hand, as to the distinct duties of the first 
officium ; on the other hand, as to the distinct 
duties of the three remaining officia. So xvii. 7. 

The difficulty in the use of autem is to fix on 
the exact point of contrast ; in this we must con- 
stantly refer to the modus concipiendi of the 
writer. The reader will do well to examine, the 
points of contrast in the following passages : xviii. 

7, 11. xix. 14, 18. xxi. 3. Xxii. 5. xxiii. 1, 11. 
xxiv. 5, 7. XXV. 1. xxvi. 9, 10. xxviii. 1, \5. 
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xxxiii. 20. XXXV. 3. xxxvi. 6. xl. I, 9, U.xli. 2, 
3, 6, 9. xliii. 1, 5. xliv. 5, 10. &c. &c. &c. There 
is no limit to contrasts. 

Etiam. We will now consider the conjunc- 
tive particles. 

Et and que agree in connecting things^ qua- 
lities^ actions^ SfC. ; but et is used to conned 
things^ gualiiies^ actions^ S^c. which are distinct 
from each other ; que is used to connect things, 
qualities, and actions, either actually the same, 
or parts of the same. 

We will take the examples of que and et, as 
they occur in the Oflfces. 

i. 1. Annum jam audientem Cratippum idq«^ 
&c. Here the actions connected together by que 
are the same. Indeed id is only a restatement of 
the same action for the purpose of afterwarding* 
stating its location, as the Americans would 
say. 

i. 2. Abundare oportet praeceptis institutisqu^ 
philosophiae, the things connected by que form 
together that with which he overflows. He does 
not overflow with each separjrtely, but they are 
constituent parts of that with which be over- 
flows. 

i. 3. Propter summam et doctoris auctoritateiB 
et urbis. I will leave out of the question ev^y 
instance of this use of the et, namely, where the 
first et precedes its adjunct, as does each ct 
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which follows : because the individualizing forces 
of et is granted in such instances. These shall 
be spoken of presently. But certainly an argu- 
ment of probability respecting the general force 
of et may be derived from its being selected, and 
not que for this individualizing service. 

But to return to que and et. ii. 1. Quam- 
obrem disces tu quidem a principe hujus aetatis 
philosophorum et disces quamdiu voles. Here 
the object of Cicero is to make two distinct pro- 
mises, that he shall learn of the best master^ and 
that he shall learn as long a time as he pleases. 
It would be to destroy half the force of the pas- 
sage, if we were to render it, you shall learn of 
the best master as long as you please, niaking the 
time a mere circumstance of the action. It is 
clear that he considers each a separate and distinct 
advantage allowed to his son. 

ii. 10. Quod est oratoris proprium apte, dis- 
tincte ornateque dicere. Here the things coupled 
by que are the several parts, together making 
up the proprium of an orator. They are not 
so many distinct propria, but together form the 
proprium. 

iii. 5. Sed hoc quoque colendum est sequabile 
et temperatum orationis genus. Though the two 
qualities connected by et are properties of the 
same genus, they are mentioned as distinct pro- 
perties. In modo concipiendi they are regarded 
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not as parts together making up a whole quality, 
but as qualities as separate and distinct as are 
• these metaphors of external and internal properties. 
Each is predicated hy itself of this genus ora- 
tionis. 

iii. 6. Et id quidem nemini video Graecorum 
adhuc contigisse. This observation respecting 
the deficiency of each of the Greek writers is 
clearly intended to be distinct from any observa- 
tion he had made before. Had it been a distinct 
head of argument^ he would have used atque 
instead of et. But though it does not amount to 
an argument, it is a distinct observation, yet na- 
turally connected with what preceded it. Et 
therefore is used. 

iii. 7. Ut idem utroque in genere laboraret, se- 
quereturque et illud &c. The actions connected 
by que are mutato nomine the same, and might 
so be stated, e. g. " should labour in following, 
&c.^^ 

iv. 3. Platonem gravissime et copiosissime po- 
tuisse dicere. The excellencies coupled by et are 
not considered as parts of thai excellence in speak- 
ing to which Plato might have attained, but as 
distinct excellencies, to each of which he might 
have attained. Quality and quantity are distinct 
properties. 

iv. 4. Demosthenem si ilia quae a Platone di- 
dicerat, tenuisset et pronuntiare voluisset. These 
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are two distinct hypotheses, each of which must 
be granted before the consequence would follow. 
It would be to lower the force of the passage, if 
we translated it " remembering the matter were 
willing to,^^ &c. On the contrary, ihe fad of 
remembering and the desire of uttering rheto- 
rically is each distinctly required. 

iv. 6. Ornate splendideque facere potuisse. 
These are not stated as distinct properties, each 
of which would be in Demosthenes a separate 
quality, but as component parts, together forming 
the excellence by which he would be distin- 
guished. This is the modus concipiendi in the 
writer. The nature of the case bears him out, for 
ornament and splendour though separable in the 
mind are really inseparable. So the apte, dis- 
tincte, et ornate, may be as really united as they 
were in modo concipiendi. The same speech 
may be apte in reference to circumstances and 
persons, distincte in reference to arrangement of 
matter, and ornate in reference to beauty of 
imagery, &c. 

iv. 5. Eodemque modo. This speaks for itself, 
as not stating any thing distinct. If it be an- 
swered, that he was before speaking of Plato and 
Demosthenes, and is now speaking of Aristotle 
and Isocrates, I answer, this difference is nihil ad 
rem, the modus in each case is the same, as he 
himself intimates by eodem. 
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iv. (>. De Arbtotele el Isocrate. I need not 
urge the distinct individualily of these pbiloso* 
phers. 

iv. 7. Sed cum statuissem aliquid hoc tem- 
pore ad te scribere et multa postbac. Two dii^ 
timet intentions are intended to be enuaciated; 
something at this time, and many things at a futuie 
time. We should lower the force of the pass^ 
if we attempted to convey it as a single inteiilion, 
^^ had intended having written something now to 
write more presently/^ It is clear that he wisbcs 
each to be as distinct in modo concipiendi as tbey 
must be in re. 

iv. 11. Cum multa sint in philo8D{diia accurate 
copioseque. a philosophis disputata. These tUD 
properties are considered as component partsi 
making up the quality pf the disputata. Tbe 
disputata are not supposed to posses each of 
these properties distinctly, but tc^ether, name^t 
that at tbe same time they cotttain plenty of 
matter carefully examined. 

iv. 12. Quae de officiis tradita ab illis et pn& 
cepta sunt. These are not contemplated as con- 
joint qualities of the same things but as separate 
and distinct actions ; the act of handing from one 
to another through <^a succession of philosophers) 
and the act of giving to their scholars m rtil^^ ^^ 
be received and observed. It is not intended to 
speak of the quae as those same things which 
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Wing handed down are also taught, but it draws 
the attention to ea<^h of these modes of action as 
distinct in itself. 

iv. 16. Vacare officio potest in eoque. The 
eo is the same as officio. I must caution my 
reader to remember, that in this and similar cas^s 
he must not consider the que as relating to the 
whole clause, (i. e. in eo colendo sila est oomis 
honestas &c.) but as the ear of the Roman would 
evidently receive it. Thus, eoque would at once be 
referred by him to officio; id in the quotation 
i. 1. would be referred to audient^na Cratippum» 
without waiting for the diiierences, Atbeinis in 
the one case, and colendo &e. in the other. This 
observation gets rid of a great mass of difficulty. 

V. 1. £t in negligendo turpitudo. Here the 
et connects in eo colendo sita est honestad with 
in eo n^ligendo &c. I need not prove that these 
are di&rent actions. Neither need I trouble my* 
self with the quotation which immediately follows, 
v. 6, Propositis bonorum et malorum fitiibus» 
Should any one observe that though malum and 
bonum are evidently distinct, it is in truth a 
repetition of the word finibus that is connected 
by et, I will beg him to remember, that the Jlnes 
bonorum and the ^nes malorum are as distinct as 
Cinna the poet and Cinna the conspirator. Ci'^ 
cero at least considers them so, and the question 
is his modus concipiendi, not the res ipsa, 
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v^ '64 Qfii*<MiiHnaiftjbpnuini'€[i0^cikidtjtiitHy 
ttiUl^bafaflfltidcinito vft]tiitle*t€oirjubotiini klqueo^, 
Here, as I have before remarked, que cou^iu) 
wjtbi^htt; Qf'iidFiicb caV (Ml onJtf . a./tejletititoh^iT. e. 
4liiiAwiBr faB(»dtiiV'm]<^todoB netrnBpeakddfiUaid 
UiitBibt diii[igaii';HSfir-B^;^t:6u i ^'nn /on 9i^ pd) 
i< ' W)6^^;Hibr>8riBibi.(ipse*t;DiiatitfjaAnet«fi0ii|d 
dum naturae bouitate vinc^tuc^ It %if librf^^ 
thptTthese'amiideotfcal^^ pitqx»it]do8|^<ad^ itugbt to 
tet' [United: with <|iKi Unledi L ma iidecehiM^ 
CwtTuii4khesitK> dbtain foru^enia dntpxttaUs^ 
tton fi>r^ the sdce 1^ jnapresfiaon^ and-sdliiBa^iAe 
tq^msitilni o£ tbe worcb coQaeiUiatnandilbo^iBl^ 
naturae vincatur, to the ^ni^lebtdcif the qdeglitijeof 
ftbe'|iiio|}6siii0n8. » .:.::> :. jtH ,ti xi 

iri. IS. SeqMitaur igilnjr.hoc^qai^miitidiqpon^ 
et'ia has; iqweationew .Tfae^enqoiry^apd^chkotint 
aiexxiMideicd .&s> dist&Botljob^etaubf ittBtatfcn, 
tfid.itirQidd be to lotFeritiiecfeiKe&bfoliiejfiffiBBgo 
if wefffndenedilv '^^ita iliy^(ZBes0fit tseiitini^iqf this 
qpifllesfciaiii!^^ IndeedtthehbciitemfiorpfivoQlUaibBe 

pK^iciriyfbe.mndeiied ^jm^MsiiOem&om^aiBinnif 
prdbabljr whefa^heis ^itin|2r ibtbneii^haas Hiodji 
il^'Uiidfit a SCfM pbik>89p^i^ And «dM» oi%N>ttrt 
%t pre$enl^to be jifo^iefed wkhiooactidmr jJispotaB 
tioi^. Tim h a ^stirict icason^ from, tbeiisid 
CQDp^ctcd Hjitb it by et, jiM^ly, IhWi enqujiF 
tvbicb^as be 'Presently shews, is intended to gtii^ 
men in their tondijct, not to make them cKsputt 
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dbcMDphilossiphieal qAe$tiomct^dSoY j^ichofoiWer 
olijeei^tbe aqiumI rpopalitrjr a& tlui JStomiKi is iitest 

DOitrQ ham^ifODuei. Hecoiqyoinsitbeiei as initvutfa 
they are not much niore ^sefwrablff .idan ^the: *^)i 
<fcv - opiM, tbinkt belifive^ qnd : am of ^idiQiY of 
SkvArthiar^WaErdoDr/^ 'f ' r: - ^ r".s 

: & tdL 8. Superiofis geiiprfs fauj4»ai€dl^«!]^iiipilt 
dimt: dmniime offieia peifeetn siiit^ oiMft quod 
^^^ et> qine simt ^neris. c^dettv; lieie^iie & 
«lBtH2gi ^ifl^nt que^ons, nettbor, t (nr t tte unfe 
band/ the satney eor^ on the othei^ iiltQ^BiimBar 
makbigp. up the whatejenquiry. ^ t ^ 

ix. IS. Fit ut di3trahatqr aosmus affecajtqdc 
aitejpitem csiura^ cdgitaodi. Tbe acticHis oon- 
aeoted; by ^ue'ar0;QRJy mutatonoiBkies th0:^aiiie.v 
<t lithtok IcbsHiiepciodooed a: suffidoitJiiMobercf 
6^aiBf4es : ito : deiFfflope the * dbftbnction between €i 
and que. V Let m^ eoqbait the reader ^iprbeeed 
whb the eoqtory fill he Jiai fiflly; satisfied^ bi|^ 
nund tl»t tb&d)8t}uetk>n:ffit'Up-b}iiot;iimii^9i^^ 
ItiviH save bimHttle trouble rto BdA&Mhet^eSm^ 
^Dses, .becaose every page wilt 8«ipply bitii with 
a ixMiaiderabte jjumber of ^caonplesv But kt me 
oflotion him to oenfine his examtaatioa to pa^ 
flE^[ea with the scope of. which he isfully andpre-^ 
cisely acquainted. And let bim bear in miiid 

that it is the fnodus concipiendi of the author 

p2 
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which 18 to decide whether que or et be the 
appropriate conjunction, and that the reader^s 
object should be to ascertain in what mode his 
thoughts were conceived. The real connection 
of the things united is indeed the first thing 
to be considered by a writer y whose aim should 
be to preserve in his writings the connections and 
distinctions which really exist between things; 
but it is this connection m the mind of his 
author which is the first thing to be consider^ by 
a reader^ whose primary object ought to be to 
eNcit the connections and distinctions which his 
author intended to express. 

It remains to notice a second use of et, which 
the synonymists have been more successful in 
developing, namely. 

When it is intended to indicate a priore that 
we are goifig to speak of two or more things, 
actions, qualities, S^c. of which each is to he 
considered as of distinct importance, Et is used 
as mamf times as there are things spoken 6f, kind 
is placed before each. 

i. 3. Propter summam et doctoris auctoritatem 
et urbis. ii. 6. Quoniam utrique et Socratici 
et Platonici esse volumus. iii. 8. Sequereturque 
et illud forense dicendi et hoc quietum disputandi 
genus, iv. 9. Quod et cetati tuce esset aptissi- 
mum el auctoritati mece. xii. 2. Et ad orationis 
et ad vita^ societatem. xiv. 10. In omnibus et 
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opiniombus et factis. xvi. 3. Potest et videre 
et explicare rationem. xlii, 7. Napa et qui &c, 
et qui Sec. Ivi. 10. Quae et mutua et grata dum 
suot. Iviii. 1. Occ,\x^?X\ et suni eXjfuerufft. jxx* 
7. Si co.ntenti s^nt et suo et paryo. \x%wu 9- 
African us singularis et vir et imperator. Ad4 
al^Q, iv. 1, lU viii. 2. ix. 8. xij. 7* ?vii. 3, 6- 
xviii. 8, 9, 12. xxxiii. 23. x)iv. S. xlv. 2. lii. 5. 
Ixvii4 6, 8. ixviii. 3. Ixix. 5^ 7- Ixx. 8. ixxii« 6, 8. 
Ixxiii. 7- ^. 

There is yet another use of et, namely, when it 
is repeated (ifier a parenthesis merely to recai 
its having been used before. But this is in no 
ways peculiar to the use of et. 

Cic. Off. Ixxii. 7. Et niagnificentja et despi- 
cientia adhibenda sit rerum bunmnarum et ea, 
quam saepe dico^ et traaquiUitas animi atque se- 
curitas. 

Atque. One force of this conjunction is evi- 
denti namely y to indicate the entering on a divi^ 
sion of a subject or a head of an argument 
connected with one or more divisions or head^, 
already stated. 

Cic. Off. V. 1. Atque haec quidem quaestio 
communis est omnium pbilosophorum. Having 
already assigned three reasons for writing De Offi- 
cios, he is now proceeding to state a fpurth 
reason. 

viii. 1. Atque etiam alia est divisio officii. 
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now going to propoM a dMbvent one^^butoot ad 

' Atqoe ea sfe ddblom. - He has ttiada a djae- 
^tM c^ monil duty, be now adds tbd ^miiffn 
of each. " ' 

xxii. 9. Atque ut placet Stbicia. Hakrii^4i^ 
fbre atated the opM6D of the AcadeflMW. 

xxir. 1. Atque iHa^ quidem ituura^* He la 
mentionhig three di?iaiona (according to tbecauae) 
of posittve injuries, that which he is now goingf lo 
state is the second division. 

xxxiv. K Atque in republira maxinle ^oMser- 
vatida sunt Jura belli. Here he enteta irpoa 
another division of justice. 
' xxxix. f • Atque etiam si ^id aiogulf tdinpo- 
fibus adductr hosti procaiaerint. fieie is another 
dfvision of justice, nanaely, of indiriduala having 
promised sometbmg to tlie public enemy. See 
tflso htxxix. 19. xei. 1. The first of these te 
cofioected with Ihx^H. 5. If niay br ndtickl, 
that the duty recommended, and not the ei^ 
cumstances, constitfite the distincticm requiring 
atque. 

xcvi. 5. He is here entering upon the (tefiniiidn 
of the division he has already given in xcvi. 1 . 

cxii. I. Havi^ng stated the general nature of 
man, he is here entering on the individual nature 
of each. 
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-( cK^i)9i> H«(yMig^diMJQ^0f the 4«t}fl^>|)fl^w 

di. 7. cliv. 2. cliv. 9. civ. 4* clvii. 1. V?SS^ 

xxix. 10. xl. 1. li. 1. liv. 11. Ix. 1. Ix^gy^^ 

Ah^xHivia^^if^ qk.sUbJpciiJ^r iff M^ ksad^^^ an 

clxiv. 5. Atque ha^c quideov h^el^n^t .^^ o^.*^ 
7 ;^ii . ^hk A^m bletJr ip ipof jbw^ De l^^pf vo- 
^fHlljia ^iijewi, >3cc. Also lijbu II,; xxjij, J^.^V- 

'4l¥oo|>pQti*e8v.^c. i&ft,)v-,MV(;,-. ... !. vj ^.,i> 
gH*U^# 8. Ill je^:^s§Hfa% frtqM^^4^ 'Jhp 

division is into things obscuras ad intellig^Q(€(uin 
dHfflfales ad f^ienduqd^ as the definition of ^ the 
adjeptives le^s us to in%. 
*. X^Ti^ 3. PercipiiOius atque sentitnua. Perci- 
pimus ipdicates the act of r^cieivipg tbroj,lgh the 
sense, whilst sentimus expresses xhejeeling which 
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ts the Jnstantatii^ds efi^ of that act, yet sepa- 
rable from it by the tnied. 

btxxv. 8. Ihdoeunt seditionem atque discor- 
diam. Seditionem indicates the actual division 
of parties^ answering to the trreun^ of the Greeks. 
Discordiam expresses the moral division of feel* 
ings. (cor.) 

Ixxxviti. 3. Dignius placabilitate atqc^ clemeo- 
tia. Placabilitate expresses the readiness to be 
pleased after faiaving received ofience; demeotia 
the easiness and mildness of temper, which is 
averse from receiving or giving offence. 

xciv. 6. Nam et ratione uti atque oratione pru- 
denter. This division would appear very natund 
to a Roman or a Greek of the higher orders, to 
whom oratory was alnoost as indispensable as 
reason. The definitions of the substantives de- 
serve the reader's attention. On that of oratio I 
remember to have heard a striking comment iri a 
relation of the unpremeditated eloquence wlucb 
the peril of being attacked by an armed and furi- 
ous populace drew from the relator. The defini- 
tion of ratio is very striking. Res signifies a 
ihingj as distinguished from a mere idea^ or a 
mere word. Reor indicates the bringing of things 
present to the mind by memory, thinking, (which 
word is perhaps also from thing.) >From its partici- 
ple ratus comes ratio, which having at first meant 
the act, came next to signify Xhe power of thinking. 
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xcix. 1. Dictorum omniurn atque i^ctorum. 

ciii. 7. Studia graviora atque niajora. Gra-r 
viora weighty as to their importance. tQ man's 
happiness, &c« majora vaster, as to the ehara^t^ 
they held in the opinions of men, M^pfaors 
derived from weight are popular with the Romany 
as well as with the Greeks, and are often over- 
looked by lexic(^rapb^%. Stai^ for example, is 
explained costs^ but it properly indicates the ba^ 
kmce being stationary when the weights are 
equal; and the weight of the thing tQ be sold 
he\ng thus shewn, its price (the ratio of weight 
aiMl value being before settled) is fixed also. The 
Greek aya^ which also is applied to any thii^ 
weighing a certain weight, properly indicates its 
drawing one end of the balance as much as the 
standard weight does the other. 

cxix. 1. PraecJara eruditione atque doctriqa. 
-Here the getting rid of the roughness of ignorance 
and the acquisition of knowledge are the two 
•parts of the division. 

cxxxi. 8. Ne in perturbationes atque exani- 
mationes incidamus. The whirlwind and the 
syncope of the active powers of the mind are here 
the membra dividentia. 

clvi. 9, Neque solum vivi atque praesentes. 
Whilst they were themselves alive, and were in 
the sight and hearing of those they taught. 

clvii. 10. Consociatio hominum atque corn- 
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tug'tfiFon A 4mAKf^ ^f iptiKicipilliqg/ tit> iQUtNftfc ad^ 

U cmiM iNrtf^ fofgottaivtbat tfaa temptetiob 
to use atqt^-is'iedbsldehdildi - Ati|oe larofrgrmt 
viriiievi».jx>ttiditog^a<wiMMoty'idicl iH' (smMOking 
•OiqiiipfdMM ^rnwlft^ * It afpt^gives m.^i^^^'ol^ 
gitel ^Kttioati0rt tfid. axraiig^ieiHu It-dumot 
tb^refofQ be doubfaMl ^b^t we khisQ someticdesKibt 
conteM tQ receive tbe me mbni dividenkiav ad rat 
tber xliotatiHl i>y. rhetoric tbai^ Ic^iov U, ooo^e^ 
qjuent^ bfcomeft the more neoensaiy timt ^^ giv^ 
tQ each mettbrtttn dividena' ttn futl fofo& ^ If wi 
amalgamate them, (which ia^iMy to be4one wlmi 
they are two species of the same genus,) by using 
a generic word for each, the rbetofieal forco of 
the passage will be destitiyed* The pasiageili 
xiii« 1. veri iaqumtio^atque inYeiHigiNio^ :^yr, S^^/oei^ 
ligata atque implmifB^ will leavt oq^ a mgftuum 
caput of ibetono in. the plaoe (^ cHKy k^t^al ^di^^ 
tiMctiOR imrtby o^< betiki^ tipeQi6ed» if w^ ^DeiQOf 
w^^l t«rgive!4o«aob word itp fuUr force. .» . . 

eHt^ Siotque tran^illi^(9i9 »b.omm^R?fh 
turbatjone animi Qamant.- R^mo¥e^ tbe ^ma^e 
cfa'calm sea on the one bandf and of an adc^^f 
iog wiurlwind on the otben or retaiaif^. these 
imagesy make them belong to that division' of 
mind^ ^hich can have nothing in common 
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some generic term. But tb4i»^ Ufilbttiniait^' tte 
diviiitm tutted to te 'e^pitsi^ t^lK, itii)ldying 
}^i$stoidafio^ be rob)$bd W^t>k$f(a«p;- ^^ * 
:j^^iAjddt«o) tbe iibov^'t»ln&f>les7)s^i4l»r^ <rf^to- 
<fiiei<loi ecmnecc w<3^i ^^d dlnmft itDdklaiivgi ttni 
td^ttirtHa divicfei»AA of W /k^iV^ dbo 

CJier, Off.Hb^. I.'xxxii; 11; klixni. 14. jixxiiK SI; 
Ir* & fcxxii.' h 'kxiv. 1. xdi^. 16^ ^ii i; 4vifl;T. 
CXirtlli 5t Also-li^. !I. I. 2. Vi, $. X. Ii^xi; 8: 
xiv, 1«. -xtl. 8. xxr. S* xttv. 7i tjetti. ffl, Jxir. 3. 
Ixv. 6. lxxxiiS-7* l^xxti, 7. Also lib. Hi; iii. SI 
0t. 6* ' xxx; 4i '»xxa, 3. texx. S. Ixicxi, 11, 
XtiW;3. ■' "■•■" ■' "•" '" ■" ^ : . ■- • . ■ '; 
' > The 4 AM ftse ^ o/* ^t^M i> ^aj9% understood 
ity the md &f a' iitiie^ traft^posifkn^ mttiely, ^ 
6mmect Pmo things whiah di^e cf^mpoPed fogitber, 
' '^\X; B. Qu^ t&mfiiiw »)ue ipagM noo sm^ii 
hiibekk afqu^ ea' ({crag^i £dc; becomes easy of «x« 
tdtfr^Bttiod 'wheii irAnspdded^^^i)^ b^uefici^ atq«^ 
ea quae, &«;; ikMi Milt'ttqde mogM.. i^e ^titi^ 
af^et m^ edlEetsaK d&dr6ri|r«; 1 1> d)iig vJers^ aique 
ta. Simulaonim J6vis coisora atqiieante Aiemt, 
ad^yriefitem cbn^^smn. SteltasefiraRtiss iremaiitiir 
contraiw Ddotu atque €l&lu«i. pauHo6ec»i9a me 
Htque ab iiio perfecta suntr sententm gravtus at- 
c}ue ifise sensisset exoepta. hi coiuntur seque at« 
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que illi. hoc unum H idem videtur eftse, atqu« 
id 3(c. simUi dos affectos esse supplicio at<(ue 
eos« cum eequam partem tibi Bumpseris aique 
popuio Roipano dederis. diutius abfulurus ae 
veUem. 

Ac is used m the same senses as atq^e, M 
precedes words begioniug with coospnants, aod 
atque precedes vowels. But the latter ruje b QOt 
adhered to wbeB tlie 6econ4 word of a Duad (^ 
page S15«) happens to begio with a consonant. 
This sacrifice of a rqle to the second m^soiber of a 
Duad adds wdght to what is observed in page 317* 

The fallowing are examples of ac in each oi\\^ 
three sepse9 of atque. . 

Firsts xxxvi. \, Ac belli qqidem a^uitass^^ 
ctissme fetiali, &c. li. 1. Ac latissime qui^em 
patens hominibus inter ipsos, &c. ci^v. I4. Ac 
duabus iis piarsonis quaa supra dixi* &c, pxxiv. h 
Ac ne illud quidem.ali^um e^t, de Eiagtatratnuo), 
&c. cxxxiv. 5, Ac videat in primis qi^ibus de 
rebus. loquatur« ac primiiffi de illis tribiii^r &c* 
ac de iifi quidam, &c. xix^ L7< Ac de (»iiDO 
quidero officii fonte diximus. ac de inferenda 
quidem injuria satis dictum est. Ac de beUicis 
quidecn officiis satis dictum est. &c. 

Second^ xiv. 91. In animi excetei atque invicti 
magnitudine ac robore. xJi. Jl. De bendiceptia 
ac liberalitate dicatur. communitas ac societas 
vitae. civ. 9. Alter est, si tempore fiet ac re- 
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tnisdo animo. cvi, 9; Delicate acmoUitef Vivere. 
cx^X'. 9; Bene de repi^iea seiftietotte ac bene 
meritos. clvr. 3, Sic hothhie^ tic miilto etiaiA 
iBagis, &c. * 

Thirds Alitef de illis ac de nobis judicsinHfSi 
fit ut seque quisque altera defectatuf tic se ipso, 
qui ilKs ^qae ac tu ipse^ &c. tontra ae Ilceret. 
non secus ae, &c. 

Etiam increases something that has b^en pre- 

mised^ either, first, by adding to it something be^ 

Sides^ something distinct from it^ (and then the 

^/f am may be rendered ^^^fi/i^^, and we must be 

careful to distinguish the ^o things it refers to, 

which I would call the pra&positum and the sup* 

j positum,) or, secondly, by extending the prcepo^ 

j siium; whether it be an action^ quality j ^cjar- 

ther^ and that prceter spemj (and then the etiam 

may be rendered et«^, and we must be toreful to 

1^ asc^ain vi4iat is the action, quality, &c* so ex- 

5 tended, and how Jar it is extended. 

j It cannot be necessary to demonstrate the to** 

^ tionale of addition of something else, and exten^ 

5j sion of a greater quantity being signified by the 

I same word. 

iii. 2. Ut non solum orationes tneas sed hos 
etiam de pbilosof^ia libros. Not my orations 
alone, (as is your custom,) but besides them my 
books on philosophy. Here clearly one thing is 
added to aiiorA^r. 
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U^^'dooei' but iM^des i b <Mtoficd^nttciBm^ t 
viiK ' l\ l^t^6e ^rni alia divisib oBtisis ^ 
officii Tim ^m of the otqii6 to imiictta nfotbei* 
di^tsioiif of Md lAaitkf hti6 been already ext^afoedL^ 
Etmm implids^-tteiti besides tbe^ divi^n kiftead'f 
giveii) (vtt^ 6.) '^^«id^# thrift, andia liowajf 8upeiw» 
seding it, (for tii^ ttre not ad idem^ 'but lislate/ 
the i)#i^*fd fbe manner of treating^ ^e other teitfas 
niiatt^Mrealed,) there is a different dmsi6n^^M)ti 
opposed, but not ad idem, of duty. Andjaeeonk: 
ing td this fbree of etiam, Cioero aelaalLy ddes 
unite a practical manner of leaohfaig. witlvt^ir^ 
»rd/fi^rOfthe€oaf(MHiti|offieia«: ^ ) 

X. 3. Nee enim solum utrum jkoittesiUm^^an' 
tUrpe ait 46fib9rari solet^ aed^etiaim duobus pro- 
p&sitis hanesiis mrum htmestius. But besdesr. 
Mf> ^liberation, the» is^nolh^r daUbeaalBOiii;rl; 
say besides t\m^ not isofierseding tty (fort tfaejjRjalPe)' 
not ad iddm,) there \f^nnothei^ dtiiberation, vmdsA^\ 

in aR these caues it is dear, that pttcap^iito 
^dditor supp^siiMm. ' -f aod 

So also xii/9« Qctaa qora eiffluseitttt^^knat' 
animos et majoret ad rem ^^raendiam ihcit. <ffi?- 
sidM itnpeHing men to jg0cmi Jwih^si which tfee . 
had before mentioned, besides this, it rouMsi fka^ 
spirits^ and produces another class 6f duties; 
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lfe\iKiS]r aligned: twaiMw»3fift^^/ci^ (bisii»fiOfi 

ii^ anotfabr Jbend^i be^M}!)^ idikfftanjti iwg^i- 
ficii natpp^ttbitli Addr to ^i^sfe kstwk^ y^km> 
t&iMttr:afwog^fa»0#foiT is Mdf^ct jjjtjrii^'*^ 

simple mi jeach cafea X^i«v:l% «^^i*s(^j^l!R^4 

Mi6'lHyHi» ^v (latixv .3^ 8^ b? gymijB® Qfi5»^*^Jbi§i)j 
IjixKy^l. sei; hegintiiiig of Siio0 li|tjie^ (Ij^xmJri' 

^ liet lis iit>w exaiiiitiq:som^ ilislsMi^a Mfi^ whiehi 

eti^em id u^ to extend an mcthm gnqli^i)%Qv 

farther^ and that pime^grjsp^^llii^ wb^e etiumm^ 

pbtat facdsqaeL Hco^i^iasn. yrifb, amlt^ ^feag^fi;^ 
ind^aitos aipi^xltensbb jQ^^^ t6 b« 

l>reberraid,ev!etEiini]bh} md&^^imic^ afeitmboiibi b^. 
attended to in things quae aspectu sentiuntur. ^\^^/ 
AAg^in^^^iifu U^^; yQiMKl je^am si- ntlbititatiin 
non sit. Going even to the exl^i^^f ^Mpp09it^^ 
its not bmi^ xlislinguisbed by^ prafsQ^ / 

S6 xiv. I4r Etiaiirfsi a Bidk) ku^deliir. Qmng : 
even to ^e extenit tif ^^ypqiosing^ kt Ootr \mii%K 
praised by ariy one. I eonceiv^ the fer^ of. the 
etiam to extend the sitpposrti<Hi ; implied by si. 
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Again^ Jxxi« 9* Nob mode noo laudi sed etiam 
rkio dandiiai puto. Here the n^fation of praiae 
is extended even into ccomie.. The noo node 
indioales the mBusure^ (aa has beeo explained in 
the ivord tnodo^ and the sed etiam is an exten^ 
sion of ihai vaei»iHe ; just as tte oob solum iiidi- 
eates numier: and the sed etiam adds ametker 
and a different one to that number. 

The foliowing passages are examples that etiam 
fdlowing mode emtends the same^ and doee not 
add another-: Ixxi. 9. bodii. 9* dii. 10. dv. 4. 

The following passages are examples that etiam 
following solmn adds another distioot thing to 
something gone before : Ixxxvi. 3. xdv. 4. xcix. 
4. 

But to return to etiam, even, xxxiii. 6. Quo 
in geiiere eliam in lepublioa multa peccafiitur. 
Bven in onr own state, which one would expect 
to be free from such abuse of justice. 

xxxviii. 19. Atque etiam si quid singuK iioaCi 
promiserint. Even put the ease that, even eup* 
posing that, individuals &o. Here the duty of 
keeping faith with the public raemy is extended 
even to individuals. 

liii. 4. Interius etiam, est &c. This is a still 
farther extension, to use an Irishism, of the pro- 
perty which he has described by propior. 

Add also, Iv. 9* Ixxviii. 9* Ixxix. 8. Ixxix. 9- 
Ixxxix. 12. xci, 1. xcii. 18. xcviii. 9. cvi. 7. 
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' We may add, that it will often require consi* 
dmNe acuteness and reflection to distiagaifih 
whether an example of etiam should rank und^ 
the first or second meaning of etiam. But we 
shall still be convinced that there is no socs lertia« 

Quoque expresses ihat connection between two 
things^ ihat the one which is iast mentioned (and 
which is immediately followed by quoque) parti'- 
cipates in that which is predicated of the former^ 
as if it were itself a part and portion of that 
former^ (quoque, and with which.) The force of 
which combination is well rendered in Engli^ by 
herewith and therewith. The definition of que '{^s 
uniting parts of the same) agrees with this defini- 
tion. 

xxxvi. 7. Cum autem Pompilio videretur unam 
dimittere legionem; Catonis quoque filium, qui 
in eadem legione miUtabat dimisit. He therewith 
disbanded ; the disbanding of the sc^ of Cato 
went with the disbanding of the legion. 

Ix. 4. Officii conservandi praeeepta traduntur 
ilia quidem, ut fiicimus ipsi : sed rei magnitudo 
usum quoque exercitationemque desiderat. Re- 
quires therewith practice ; or, in other words, that 
rules of art and habitual practice are joint requi- 
sites ; they must not be separated ; the latter 
must be taken as well as the former, but at the 
same time, quoque, therewith. 

cxxv. 9. Sed quoniam decorum illud in omni- 
Q 
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bus, factis et difiiis^ in corporis denique moto et 
statu cerDJtor, idque positdin. est in tribusrclMis 
^masitiite, ordindy oniatu addcttonem apto: di& 
ficQibus ad ^loqueoduio ; aed satis erit intdligic 
bis quoMqu^ 4e i^bus pauca dicantur* His main 
subject 19 tbe .deooritio, but it) speafciogofitbe 
will be speaJkiog (therewith) de formo^tale,. of- 
dine, orpatu, &c« i. e. be cannot treat of the formtf 
\yitbout at tbe same time cotisidering these three 
qualities. 

cxxxii. 19* Contentionis pr^ecepta i^hetoram 
sunt ; nuUa sermonis : quaoKiuam haod scio an 
possint b^sd quoque esse. ' I know not whether 
these latter might not be united with tbe former^ 
whether they might not be treated together^ as he 
adds qus verborum sententiarumque praecepta 
sunt, eadem ad sermonem pertinebunt.. 

ciix. 5. £a Possidonius coUegit permulta, sed 
tta tetra quaedami ita obscQ^na ut dictu quoque 
rideantur turpia. There is so much of filth in 
the things themselves,, that I could not so express 
them but that obscenity of: langm^e would go 
along with it. i cannot separate the appearance 
of obscenity in dictis from the reaUty in factis. 

The reniaining OEample .which occurs in the 
first book of the OfBces,^ iii. 5. Vis enim' dicendi- 
major est in illis ; sed hoc quoque colendum est 
aequabile et temperatum orationis genus. He 
meana to say, that together with the former, (not 
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each sieparate,) the latter kind of style id to be 
cuftivated. See also de^Oflfciis^lib. II. Ivi. ^K 
lix. 5\ Here the liberty of boasting beihg^ ad- 
mitted' id the case of Pbiiippus^ therewith Btid 
ak)dg with it^ Cicero's liberty of boasting is ad^ 
nritted. kvi. 4. He observes that Mtbe highest 
civil honours being assigned to skfll in th^ civil 
law, are therewith assigned to skilf in oratory, as 
being finhima facaltas. Ixvil. 1. Me has been 
just lamenting the neglect of civil law, and is 
reminded to join therewith his grief for the ex- 
tinction of oratory, as being twin-sister sciences. 

CtiMi, /»m, are properly adverbs of time. They 
respond to one another a^ question and answer, 
cum; when ? turn, then. We may remark by the 
Way, that the use of the letter c and q to indicate a 
question, aflbrds a very useful analogy in tfie Latin 
language, as combined with other words : thus, is, 
he, answers to quis, who ? ea, she, to quae, who ? 
(quea;) id, quid .^ tantus, quantus? talis, qualis? 
tarn, quain ? tot, quot ? and here, tum, quum ? 
or cam? Perfiaps thb qu was selected, as being 
the first syllable in quaefo. Perhaps thc^ word 
quaero itself came from the name of the town' 
Cures. Amongst worse guesses we may admit, 
that if Mettus Curtius by bringing his people to 
Rome gave the name Quirites to the conjoined 
nations, the ancient Romans, from considering 
their new fellow-citizens somewhat of meddlers 

Q2 
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and busy bodies, or as Cicero expresses it^, in 
aliena republica curiosi^ might derive from their 
city this less honourable verb and adjective. Or 
these may have been first applied to that most 
celebrated of the Curites, Numa Pompilius, who> 
neglecting the sound rule to which Horace after- 
wards gave expression, Tu ne quaesieris scire 
nefos, instituted aram Jovi Elioio, ad elicienda 
ex mentibus divinis prodigia. He thus, per* 
haps, originated or confirmed the race of the 
Curiosi at Rome. The inquirer into such ques- 
tions, though he may not think we have suc- 
ceeded in hunting the inquisitive letter into its 
aboriginal corner, will perhaps consider this 
pyramid to balance on its apex as steadily as 
some other learned speculations of the same kind, 
exhibiting rather a curiosa felicitas in accidental 
coincidences, than any sufficient proof on which 
a sound judgment will rely. 

Whatever be the origin of the use of the letters 
qu for interrogation, their immediate application in 
the instances adduced is probably derived from 
the qui which enters into quot, representing the 
oj in the o(r<roi of the Greeks. In like manner the 
t in tot, tantus, talis, &c. comes from the use of 
that letter in too-o-o* and in to, which itself answers 
to 0. These appear too numerous coincidences 
to be explained, independently of imitation. 

The qu or cw in (juum or cum originally ex^ 
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pressed interrogation^ and the answer {as in ana- 
logical instances) was made by the similar sound 
turn, {Cumy\. ev quando ? Tum^ i. e. illo tempore.) 
Now if we suppose the time of the action inquired 
by cum to be contemporaneous with an action 
connected with the respondent turn, as, for ex- 
ample, cum (i. e. quo tempore) recte navigari 
poterit? tum (i.e. eo tempore) quando valebis, 
then the process from cum interrogative to cum 
indicative of time is easy ; thus, tum recte na- 
vigari poterit cum (i. e. quo tempore) valebis, 
or cum (i. e. quo tempore) valebis tum recte 
navigari poterit. And this process from an in- 
terrogative word, whose respondent- of course 
follows it, to the same word become indicative^ 
and relating to the same respondent become its 
antecedent, is analogical to what takes places with 
the interrogatives quantus, qualis, quot, &c. 
Thus qualis interrogative, and therefore ante- 
cedent to talis, may becokne talis qualis, where 
qualis is relative, and therefore consequent to 
talis. 

From this second use of cum indicative and 
relating to tum, easily follows the use of cum by 
itself, (tum being for brevity suppressed,) thus, 
cum (i. e. eo tempore quo) valebis recte navigari 
poterit. Here cuni neither expresses a question^ 
to which tum responds, nor does it indicate the 
time of an action, to which tum indicates a con-' 
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temporary action : btit h h used aiooe to itulicate 
the contemporaneousfiess pf two. dcttons; or^ in 
other words,' tbeif e^tMMiion w to 4ime. 

And fhom this fAtee of cunh to indicate ky Hself 
connection.^ to time between twa acti<>BSy fol- 
lows, lastly, the me of e«m M-a prep&sitien 
expressing eonneciion generally : /tbus» oa^igalio 
cum valetudioe constat. Here ^nion in^tiffie is 
expressed bj the preposition cum^ and^tis-mack 
to govern an abkittve, becai^e. had it8< meaning 
been rendered by declinable ^prds^.tbese would 
have been put in the ablative, e. g* eo tei»por^ 
quo &c, Thus^ we see the process of abbreieiatiOQ 
in language. 

To retCirn now to the use of emm and turn, so 
far as they are synonymous with et, as in^bpating 
the union of two things in respett of time. 

Cicero de Officiis, tib; I. xvii. 3. at et societas 
hominum conjunlstioque servetur et aninoi exqet 
lentia magnitudbqne cum in angendis opibus ati- 
litatibusque et sibi et suis comparaqdis^ turn multo 
magis in his ipsis despiciendis, eluceat. We will 
proceed to translate this sentence, iotrOdttciBg a 
few remarks by way of parentb^is. 

" That both ^be imlicates^a. pri^re by. this use 
of et that he is going to «peak of two or J more 
things) the distinct moral ot^cts (et alii^ys marks 
the distinct individualitjf oS the things united by 
it) of social union among men, (the <]ue shewis 
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that societas^ and conjunctio are only pij^ts of a 
whai^j) 9nd that greatness of spirit, which is ever 
foremost in the fight, (here also.qye ^hews that 
excelientia and magnitudo are only parta of the 
same qualiiy, and n^mt be tak^n together. Of 
tbese^ I suppose excelientia to iqdicate the riding 
out of the ranks to copubat with an enemy, a 
metaptior which is very natural to the Romans, 
whov iiidistinclion from the Greeks, depended 
n^uofa as to success in their attacks on the indi- 
vidual bravery of their soldiers,) may shine forth 
at whta lime in actively increasing and getting 
together helps for him and his, at that time^ in 
looking down upon these very things, (as at once 
necessary to the wants, and beneath the ambition 
of a great mind.) 

Cum and tum^ therefore^ when used together^ 
indicate coniemporaneousnessy properly cum at 
what time the one thing is done, tum at that time 
the other is also done ; less precisely, as well one 
thing as the other. Secondly, sometimes the cum 
is suppressed^ and then tum indicates the, qon- 
nection of that to which it is attached with that 
to which the suppressed cum may be supposed 
to be attached. 

Of the first use of cum and tum we may add 
the following instance, xxiv. 8. Expetuntur au- 
tem divitiae cum ad usus vitae necessarios, turn 
ad perfruendas voluptates. It is the contempora- 
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neousDess of, the objects in tbe mind of the seeker 
of w^th, {a^ mell one object as another,) not the 
contemporaneousness of the different employments 
of the wealth itself, that is intended. 

XXXV. 13. jBt cum iis quos yi deviceris coosu^ 
lendumest; tum ii qui armis positis ad impera- 
torum fidem coofugient, quamvis murum arte» 
percusserit recipiendi sunt. The contemporan^ 
ousness of attention to the^e duties is intended. 
The latter words indicate the possibility of aciualfy 
having to decide on each case at the same mo- 
ment, namely, to give licence to the rights of , war 
over an enemy taken with arms in his hands, and 
to protect the unresisting citizen from a licentious 
soldiery. 

Imfnus hsec tarn culta novalia miles habebit 
Barbarus has segetes ? en quo discordia cives 
Froduxit miseros I en quels consevimus agros. 

May we not be allowed to interrupt the labours 
of scholarship with a hope, that the time is not. 
very distant, when neither the violence, nor tbe 
cupidity of individuals, pr orders of men, shall be 
able to spread the horrors of war and tb^ miseries 
which follow in its train ? Surely it is not ^i** 
sionary to expect such an effect from the increase 
of sound knowledge. Why may it not beqome 
as difficult to persuade men to peril their Jlives 
and properties in one mistaken cause, as in an-r 
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other? At the distance of not many centuries it 
was no difficult task for an enthusiast to oppose 
two continents in deadly strife by the arguments 
of superstition. But the time has passed, when 
the preaching of a crusade would be dalled the 
vox Dei even by Italians and papists. The pas- 
sions of men are the same, but the false argu- 
ments 'by which these are put in motion lose 
their force as increase of knowledge discovers 
their futility. But paulo minora canamus. - 

Ixix. 3. Ut tranquillitas et securitas adsit, quae 
afiert cum constantiam, tum etiam dignitatem. 
The union of these effects, that with the former 
comes also the latter, is intended. 

cxxxiv. 4. Sed cum in reliquis rebus, turti in 
sermone communi vicissitudo non iniquam putet, 
i. e. that when he actually admits the former, he 
may at the same time allow the latter principle, or 
rather the latter application of the same principle. 

Of the second use of tum the following in- 
stances may suffice. 

X. 7. Primum igitur est de honesto ; sed dupli-' 
citer : turn pari ratione de utili ; post de' com-' 
paratione eonim disserendum. Is not tum in-' 
tended to indicate, what he afterwards enlarges 
upon, that the consideration of the honestun) and 
utile must not be separated? 

xiv. 6. Quam similitudinenl natura ratioqu( 
ab oculis ad animum transferens, tnulto etian 
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ae quid inclecoce tSkmmvAive faciot^ tuia in out- 
nibm .el opinioBibue et^ factis. ne qa\d HiNflinofle 
aut ^oial> aut cogilet. Il is hardly wotmmryiio 
say diat Cipofo. iateods tliese. ottfects. to be ea» 
temporaneously attended to.. He does .not m^ 
courage die idea, of attendMig to one dutjsatid 
anfy.onef at a time. 

xix. 10. A qua. tamen soepe fit intermtasiO) 
QHiltique daotur ad stud» neditus: turn agitotio 
meatiS) qme jninquam. acqniescit) potest ooa in 
studiJs cogitationis, etiam sine opera nostiav cot^^ 
tinere. He is speaking erf* what .may all be 
contempocaaeoiisoatises of intellectual prognss. 

We will now add a few instances of turn Jre- 
quently^ repeated^ where, as in our use of ai the 
same timet the antecedent of iB>hat time is sup^ 
pmised. .<xxii. 8. Mutatoooe officioFumv dando, 
accipiundo^ turn artibus^ turn . opera* tuin facul- 
tatibus, &c. Ixvi. 8. Laborum et pertcukffuna 
tum vil^e, ium mullarum ali9ruai/ lerum, &c. 
Ixix.L Yadandum autem est omni ankni per- 
turbatione^ turn cupiditate «t .metu, tun^ eiiam 
a^itudine.;et voinp^e animi. Ixid. 11. Sed 
videntur lahooes et . moksttas tnm c^fensionun, 
turn repulsarum, quasi quandam ignominiam tN 
n^efe* clviii.,9. Turn doc^nei turn diteeite vellet, 
turn audire^.tupi dtcere. The cosnmon explana^ 
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tioii of tum, at one time, turn, at another tipne, 
may suit the impossiintity ^ the aets dicere and 
audire &c., being coBtempopaneom, but doeainot 
suit (what ought never to be lost sight pf) 
the analogy of the word. Is this, use of turn 
exjdicable on the hypothesis, that by not fixing 
the antecedent time, it is intended not tot fi^ the 
relative time ; and so to intimate the possibility 
that any one of the actions &c. specified may be 
contemporaneous with this unknown tinoe^ though 
they could not be contemporau^ous with one an- 
other, if the. antecedei^t thne were £xed. R.^er, 
to suppose the possibility of an impossible thing, 
et vivos rodere ungues, is metaphysics. Happily 
the remainder of our work is comparativtdyeasy. 

Dicendi. Dicere^ meaning io do thai which 
is distinctive fitgiirm Mgdwm^ namely j to speak 
articulately^ (in opposition to the various sounds 
of beasts, which are not able, and are never said^ 
dicere, to speak articulately,) is the generic term 
applkd to every sort of speaking proper to man. 

Cicero says of Demosthenes, cum. 4ta balbus 
ess^t ut ejus ipsius artis, cui studeret, primam 
litteram non posset dicere, (to articulate, to pro* 
nounce, distinctly,) &c. He naentions also .what 
Demosthenes^ ^fleeted : continenda anima in di- 
cendo, (husbanding his breath in tlie. act. of speak*-, 
ing.) Thus he attained to the summa vis dicepdi^ 
and to all those excellencies, which together con^ 
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slitute the ars dicendi. He concludes, dicendo 
homines ut dicant, efficere. 

We will add a few applications of the various 
uses of dico. 

Dicam quod sentio. grandis, et lit ita dicam, 
pudica. valeat, quid enim dicam? dices, quid 
postea? Hihc ilia formula Consulis Senatorem 
ad sententiam dicendam excitantis. dicere Dicta- 
torem. dicere jus. dicere leges, dicere diem, di- 
cere causas. dicere concionem. est oratoris pro- 
prium apte, distincte et ornate dicere. 

Loqui^ meaning to talk or speak with friends^ 
18 applied to a more familiar sort of speaking than 
is meant by dicere. ' 

Nee Idem loqui esse, quod dicere : disputandi 
ratio et loquendi dialecticorum sit ; oratorum 
autem dicendi et ornandi. mnltum loqui cum 
aliquo. de ea re nos inter nos locuti sumus. 
Phoebus volentem praelia me (Horatium) loqui, 
(to speak in a familiar way of heroic deeds.) 
Scipio mihi sane bene et loqui videtur et dictere. 
Latine loqui putabatur litteratiusque quam ceteri. 
videat (in sermone communi) quibus de rebus 
loquatiir. vulgo loquuntur. res ipsa loquitur. 

Fari. The force of fari I cannot infer from its 
Qse, but it is applied, firsts to children^ fari nel 
scios pueros ; and Varro derives infantes from it. 
Secondly i to oracular responses^ heque me Apollo 
fetis fandis dementem invitam ciet. Hence fandiihi 
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and infandum, fas and nefas, perhaps also fatum, 
or that which is pronounced by the oracle, and 
must be accomplished. Lastly^ it is u^ed ^re^ 
quently by the poets, and rarely by prose writers. 

Pronuntiare, to deliver in a loud voice, as 
does a herald his message (pro) in the public 
assembly. 

Earn rem ipsam, quam legissem, verbis aliis 
quam maxime possem lectis, pronuntiarem. con* 
jectis in os calculis, summa voce versus multos 
uno spiritu pronuntiare consuescebat. 

Eloqui. To speak out or express, has a 
greater force than loqui. in rebus invenire in ver- 
bis eloqui dicitur. oratoris est composite, ornate, 
copiose eloqui. praeclare eloqui cogitata mentis. 

Exprimere means, properly, the taking a 
moulded jiguty from the mould in which it has, 
been, pressed. Exprimere et effingere formam, 
alicujus. Thepce exprimere formam reipublicae. 
exprimere orationp mores alici\|us. exprioiere di- 
cendo sensa possumus. 

Effingere. Properly to, mould as a potter daeS' 
the clay, or as a statuary moulds <J^ figure of sofi^ 
materials^ Hence effigies de humo finge;-e pp^ 
cula. fingere e cera. Hence fingere cogitatione. 
mores oratoris effingit oratio. 

Exercitatione means, in its first sense, the, 
drilling of soldiers in their exercises. Exercere 
milites in aliqua re. exercere arma. exercere 
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phanetrtfm et arcum. (hence exercitus, an army) 
exercitatio ludnsque campestris. exercitatio usus- 
qne dicendi. exercitatrones ingenii. 

Msp^rieniia means a series of the acts of 
trying J and their product experience^ («x ^<fa.) 
Caesar crebm expediticmibm, p^ientia peric^lo- 
fum, beHiqaeexperientia durabat exercitum. agatn 
gratias fortiinae constantiaeque meae, quae ad hanc 
experientiam excitavit. 

Tractatio. The original meaning of tractetio 
must have been the act of drawing. Trahere 
lanaifn, from which and from tracta^ (the thread 
on the spindle,) I believe, the metaphorical appli- 
cations of the word are to be derived ; the word 
itself having originally come from flie orjaxroj of the 
Greek. This seems far more agreeable l^tb to 
the sound and sense of the won!, than the ety- 
mology of trav^ho or transv^o. But the sub- 
stantive and verb, secondly, obtained the mean- 
ing of handling, prbbably from the great import* 
ance of the n^anagement of the hand in spinning, 
which obscuredthe more sitnpl^ sense of drawing 
a«^ the thread. (Hence the rubbers of the batte 
came to be caHed tractatores.) Qui in artnorum 
tractatione versantur. quae obsehrata sunt in mu 
et tractatione dicendi. By the way we may 
notice in the former of these sentences, the meta- 
phor versari (from verto) which is the iFoXeofuu of 
the Greek, (thence fro?^$^ and our word pole.) Prom 
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v&BSwi we have unfortuuately ikrived thfe word 
versed. I say unfortuoalely, not <aiefe)y beetoae 
it ^ts the word ve^sor to wei^ that> tt^upplie^ tis 
with a reaibn for neglectihgv' the true ira^iniig' of 
the Latin word) but because it stippifeft^ us witji 
an English word to wbicib nO pvecis^<ipi^^»^ is 
attached) however its appHeation may be Mcer-^ 
t^oed. 

Our language is rioh in the^spoils of time in 
mco^ senses than one, for we ihave too often 
borrowed the metaphor^ of the Romans widlout 
remembering. the or^inaf senses to ^ which tkey 
should always be referred, and conse^fuently) 4iav>- 
ing no ^#aiidar6? to which werinay refer ^em, are 
too often forced to build them^:iip in argument 
by aJLiesbian rule, whence arises, on one band, 
the verbi controversia^ue& jam diu torquet Gree- 
culos homines, contentionis cupidiores quam 
veritatis, add on the other band, an idle contenipt 
for philological piirsuit^ founded oii the same 
principle as the hypothesis of those who «ivou]d 
reject Jogic and rhetoric aJlc^ther, because io* 
giicians ^^ puzzle our poor brains," and fb^orici^K) 
Tim away with our feelings. A rejection of /Ae 
remedy because it may km used as a poison. , 

Siudium. Here again the English iamgmgei 
supplies the word siudy^ which a student may 
v^y naturally ref^ to his books, and a money- 
maker to his thoughts about gain^ but we must 
look for its force to the quotations, studio fallente 
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Uboreon. inceosi sunt fiKtidk), and not tiM^ 
to- the iipfjiicare se ad stotfium tnuskdM^ of*fte 
sunt pueritise certa s€ti«nii (cef^duk stutf i^^ ^M4fe 
aKcujilli*ordfflafe (to x>rder the studies*!)^ t^fe^are 
meMeoi ^ui^'(fo occupt/ the mihd i#%t«idy^)^^. 
&c. Ci^nmetniid ^nd'^sns 'have ahiea#dy'b@iltiex- 
amified/'- ; *' * -• -^ ' • '- '•'- ---^H^^^'^ 

Feci: FAeert httffcates the ^njo-i^tf^ «Afl* 
sonMhhig is irdA^t^ tmde, or the frpaj^r^h^ '*HMilt 
something is ^n^ca^ dotii?, i.^^. it ille^lii€lH||^iii|gJK 
df*"*) e^ei^ a thing to ie^t^hich pvioh WW 
'^^i^if did mot e^st; oritmennis to ioi^ihil^ fft 
peffotm.some abtion. ' In thte *rt^ c*€f%^'W4l 
to^heiroMuvy the ir9iY}«*i^, andthe^twtfrpjr'/fliktttife'biflP, 
we^look to the itgdettm, tliie'.*-j*&?/antf^tbe«f|«W*. 
Whether <fli«io indicates a f^n^rir <>i^ a.Vj9<{fj/4t 
equally indicates the meansy and there^f^^ 
homonomy H founds mi imdogy' df'thdl^)^ 

Fiist^ faeio, to make, or came i6 i^y^ ^/fW*. 
mode of being i« intcnided n4iist M^feumtyiiim 
the oontext« , • i • •'.* < -• * ,*r dic-v 

Fac^re poemai ludM ^irero' nciii * facem^itf <^ 
diiis;i«naxitnaiii'pe(5ooiam4iK)ere. exercitutnlheM^ 
ita sum ievatus, ut mihi dew aini^iei^ uteAe&atM 
feciste videatur. ager pesiiHeqs morteanfiMit^akfil 
noim hasc otia fecit, senatun beotti^mwtus^pit^ 
orem vestra auctoritate fecistfe, ira(iim<^^ldyc«^H8 
judioeo) facere. ilium aecuruai proWl^s,- feAna 
tioiere facit. controversiam aut res fticit aut verha. 
in eo libro ubi se exeuntem e senatu et cum 
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PaQsa colloqueDtem iactt. Ac, quodio, qui ego 
sUtiH esse te. quis me atitem, (fee velle) sinet. 
.pftobtiai Plebem ^m^io oeaBEi. 

Secondly, Jacio^ to do or perform some act. 
What act must be discovered from the context. 

Ego plus quam feci facere hod possum, fecere 
noo possum quin ad te mittam. non potuisti uUo 
.modo facere, ut mibi ilkm epistoiam oon mitteres. 
amice facere. facere per malitiam. auctoritas sa^ 
pientissimorum bominu^m nobiscum facit. . facere 
contra aliquem. nibilo magis ab adversariis, quam 
a nobis fecit, (as if coming fixmi that side.) ea 
quantum potui feci, ut essent nota nostris. si id 
non fecis, ego quod me in te sit fecere digmim 
invenero. vereor ne quid ilium iratus fexit pater, 
invitus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e Senatu 
^cerem. 

It must not be overlooked, that the verb fecere 
used with an accusative, when tbey tc^tber 
imjdy an action which OMgbt be expressed by a 
verb cognate to the substantive, has always a pe^ 
culiar force. Indeed the fecio is here used in the 
first sense, i. e. to make^ and indicates that the 
action &€. is not merely done^ but is made^ im«- 
(dying more plan, perseverance, &c. Thus to 
vrar and to make war, are not to be confounded 
as expressions of equal force. 

Fecit dobrem alicui. injuriam fecit, sacra fe- 
cere pro civibus. sacrificium cum laena fwere. 

R 
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Acusius tardius iter faciebat. aditum sibi iacete 
ad aliquem. divitiae aniinos faciunt. facere auda- 
ciam hosti, tnulta bona alicui. castin. cognomed 
alicui. conjuratioiieiB. comUium alicqi. coostitu- 
turn cum aliquo. contenttonem cum aKquo. ce- 
piam pugnandi. cursu quingenta stadia* &€. &c. 
&c. See Facciolati, who has laboriously col- 
lected a number of examples. In the true spirit 
of lexicography, he has divided the sense of ^io 
into forty distinct meanings, which be might 
with equal propriety have increased to forty 
thousand. 

Ago has already been defined. As compared 
with facio it means to conduct a business^ and 
implies a course of action. Agere looks to die 
executing the consecutiveness of some work, facio 
to the effect produced. 

Pot^t aliqoid facere et non agere, ut poeta facit 
fabulam, non agit, contra actor agit et non lacit. 
vita omnia in actione consistit. (in die continiious 
carrying on of something.) apud illos hooihies 
qui tunc agebant. aetatem agere in Htteris. id 
agunt, ut viri boni videantur. (I would not trans- 
late id agunt do thai^ which would be to confound 
ago and facio, and to make ago indicate an effect 
or end ; but conduct k (Anglice, themselves) ia 
such a manner that, &c.) De quo et prseseas 
tecum egi et scripsi ad te accurate antea^ ^e 
whole of this shews a course of conduct, not a 
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mere action.) aguntur injuriae sociorum. agiturvis 
legum, &c. 

It would be a great mistaking of the force of 
aguntiir to c6nfound it with faduntdr, which itidi^ 
cates the effect, whilst agunt'ur indicates the pro- 
cess, of any action, i. e. the conducting it through 
its different stages ad exitum. So agere cen- 
suram, rempublicam, belhino. Agitur praeclare 
and fadtuf praeclare are as different as cause and 
effect. So age hoc, attend to the conduct of the 
matter in hand, and hoc face, effect this, bring' 
this about. See the former article on ago. 

Eficere answers very much to our vulgarism, 
to worh a thing out^ implying thejitll accomplish'- 
ment of a difficult matter. Heri effeci epistolam 
ad Csesarem. The propriety of the expression, 
as used by so accomplished a rhetorician as Ci- 
cero, in reference to his having concocted a letter 
to one he at once so feared, admired, and hated, 
is striking, qui nihil possunt dignum hominum 
auribus efficere atque ederfe. efficere et concludere 
rationem, tu mahdata effice quae recepisti. Usus 
progrediens familiaritatem efficit. feci tgitur at- 
que effeci ut neuter quemquam omnium pluris 
quam me faceret. eflBcere negotium, exercitum, 
&c. ^ 

Conjicere answers t6 our vulgarism, fo make a 
thing upj implying that the effect is produced byf 
the wmo« (cum) of different parts. What is the 
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w^ole, and. what ^be part^, mufit be discov)8red 
from tbe context. 

Conficere pecem,.nuptia8, bibliciihecaiQi per- 
magnam pecuniam, femaro bene loqueqdj, aroi- 
ctus. nisi caves aiiquid gnato coniicies malMm. 
annuum Knunua ponfecero^ centum confecit a^oos. 
<?ui» id perspicuuQO ajt, quod cqnficiatjiir^x r^t^V 
cinatione. denies acuti morsu dividunt esc^,^^in: 
timi autem conficiunt. alvus cibo^ non cppfi/^t. 
Tbe propriety of applying tbe word to the process 
of maaticatiop and digestion needs no explana- 
tion. An examination of tbese two quotations, 
in wbicb tbe utter contrition a9d corruption (La- 
tine) pf tbe materia), in one st^te^ is necessary 
to its existence in anotber.staje^.will |ead us to 
tbe analogy and sense of conficer?, y4%^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
ttpf or do up,: ignes co;ifiQiMpt.?ilv?i^._patrimp^ 
nium conficere* ^eonficere i(ftm suacfi et^publiqaiq, 
confici do)ore» desiderio, curi^^ &f . ^con6pere ^- 
quern triginta yulneribqs. tJ^: triginta , vulqent 
are, as it were, tbo parts. .. .,, .,. . . : „ . 

F^rjic^ere answ^ing tp p%.vulgarismjr/o flfo a 
thi»g il^Qiighly, aj^d approaches tbe meaning of 
tbe vulgarism, going tbrougb w^tb a tbing. 

Perfiioare jusss^ aKqujus. perfice bpc prout^MS^ 
eloquentia perfecit ut &c. sic in disputando ilk 
pesficit, qui pervincit et convincit. Analogous 
to tbe words of tbat ^' deevils buckie Galium 
Beg/^ wbo proposes to kill " all and sundry V^ 
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Will the reader pardon me for stepping, not 
very far, out of my way to warn him against a 
sentence with which he is 'probably well ac- 
quainted f . . 

Ne quis putet semper et ubique scriptores ita 
etymologiae esse tenaces ut nunquiaim'iiide rece- 
danf. Nam saepeniimero compo^itA non'aiiam 
Iiabent vim quam simpHcia et fere numeri gratia 
adhibenturcomposita. Hoogeveen, p. 470. That 
such ah observation should be made by so great a 
scholar as Hermann is surprising: When the ipse 
(nay, the fpsissimus) capei* deerraverat, rn laying 
down a principle, what wonder if his foHowcrs spem 
gregis, ah! scilice in nuda reliquit ! It is not pre- 
sumptuous to deny the correctness of the observa- 
tion, applied even to the Romans, who it must 
be acknowfedged had an affection for lengthened 
words. As applied to the delicately organised 
and fastidious Greek, as well might we expect 
them to have allowed l^hidias to have added a 
supernumerary nose to hfs Vfenus. We can 
argue nothing frorfi the^ Itcentia poeitca or the 
fice'iJtia^^/i^e/tc^, (aij exhibited in the additions, 
omissions; and changes, of letters) : because in 
this case the eaf was pleased, without the judg- 
ment ' being offended. Whether a word were 
^o>a% or w-oXi^ made no change as to sense, but not 
so whether it were avoL^o^hXw or xurot^aXKm. A dif- 
ference of meaning must either be approved by the 
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judgment) or be disapproved ; there is no sors 
tertia of indil&rence. Let us not resort to such 
admissions in order to satisfy our ignorance, but 
rather acknowledge that most uncomfortable feel- 
ing, than lull our consiciousness of doubt respect- 
ing the unde derivatur with such opiates. 

Idem. It is to be regretted that much dangerous 
nonsense has been written for want of a little 
logical precision. The division of identity into 
moral and physical frees an important question 
from the difficulties with which sceptics have 
surrounded it. The wretch, conscious of that 
moral identity which consists in an unbroken 
remembrance of crime, ought not to be comforted 
by being told that the matter of his bones and 
muscles will not be the same in a future state. 
Can He who created our consciousness of moral 
identity recreate it ? If He can, it is of little 
moment what identity there be of body^ whilst 
there is an unbroken series of thought. Of as little 
moment to the question respecting a future state 
is the mode of connection of the soul and the 
body in this world. Be it \v^lat it may now, it 
relapses by death into the hands of its Maker, 
and may receive when recreated (as it might have 
received at the hour of creation) other laws of 
being from those to which it is at present made 
subject. Here we are under one dispensation of 
Gpd^s providence, and so long as it endures may 
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use the evidence of the past in our judgment of 
the future V but we are not warratited by sound 
reasoning to suppose This Pow^ fettered^ from 
giving us another dispensation heiieafter by Ihe 
moitit or physical laws which He has given us 
here. 

In a word, if we admit thoughts and feelings 
to .consl]iitute our evidence of ^sistence, and an 
uninterrupted remembrance of past thoughts and 
feelings to form our consciousness of pioral iden- 
tity, I. doubt whether any man is abie to believe 
in' the impiety, which pretends to deny the power 
of Him w1k> created these agencies to associate 
them hereafter with whatever organization He 
shall think fit« The future feeling dl moral iden- 
tity, in the mens conscia recti or in the AvafMtfflrt^ 
TToAAw xou ^wrxH^^ cannot be rendered improbable 
by the arguments of the materialist; The fallacy 
of Qonibi|ndii)g two idea^y because they are ex- 
pressed? by the same .word,iA one of the most 
common and niost injurious, and against which 
the phllo{(^ist must ever be on bis guard. 

TaUs. What has been said of cum and turn 
will apply to qualis and talis. Talis in its origimal 
meaning responds to^ihe quesiibn implied in qualis 
respecting the properties of any, t^ng. Secondly, 
qualis and talis, being applied to different things, 
indicate that of whatever property {qualis) one 
of them is J the other is of a quality responding 
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fei nftUm^biii et'^taaota «it quaBfimiia* 4t4i«i 
tales quales ante^hfbkttMM^Jiiibeaiitqr^^^^tjqiMM 
ftUMiis^iak9t.«96 vidfaimur, com esset Ulig;:\t]|kia- 
k» teies9e:irtdto, nottequkitaR hoc tdtnrittarvsdi 
aticfuid ktiB piitavt tea* Loranan Je^raiiisite landai 
biieuit ^pnbmdflBl- taiibus 4B|[ciiDeBt» ^omnX^s^ 
bttA-i^bBt taotia talibuaqoe gcstis, qaift ftateoaofs^ 
&6«. liMd;eqitMkHn teK me-digopr hioiopo;. tAleft 
il08:dbifiee8B6 putanMiS, ot joiB laudemtir^ lalein 
le iMbi oport^jquff ab iai(iiDruoi cijiriiiiaiaocielitai 
a^ailgas* ' -- -, /'-^i 

: Simiim^ We liave wn thfti taliB'refecBtlm^iiwa-! 
suMt fif eerlain pibpnrties^ in oim to (^e^ meisiioa' cff 
tfae^sKiBfi prap^fliifB m another iiHtaiice^ (nnplied^ 
bgf^qiifllia,) without qettlBigw|ial;: dial me^ore hu 
(qilafa, t^tenfta/ria^yV being, ti^ eg*qhriio» 

o/* whatsoever kind.) Talis indicated iofenli/jr i^ 
prop^rtief, (UleBftity of spedes^ not^f iiM^yidaals) 
in4t4isg« tbeoiflelveR disttAct. . Bot^aiinilb indi- 
cates ooi^ir tbe reBembiamee qfprop^rHes in things, 
and do^ not;ainoQiit Co the fotice of i talis or of 
idnp. 

Part'^t avaritia, similis impi^dbitas^ ^adran- im- 
pudentia, gemina audacia. Pro dii immortales 1 
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silaHliof€in wiilierem im^gffi^ Ireor; 

filkiB ipatri BimilfB. Phidhte wm dk^H^si'^dpeeieai 
inclusit in dypea Minerpipe; sm^M» ac si. tM^ 

sunq;; &b. wege probidbfy deviled ffooii^fiinaiils^tftid 
hniic&Ete aea'tain umenriflipM'^^^^'tKiie^^^ 
tMBgs,J(l;heorigii!iMkni)oli^lh»iio^^ >^ ?!.;,, ,' i 

i\7r) (6omirft$tf» by theTsidfe of,) "^mthiotsmmu 
Itmtyiof^ r€rims inmUUis: mutMsodhy impigingfifmi^ 
terms k ^^^mmeL^im&mThxnAstocle 
ricifena pveefclam&^uasr^rtes c6nsliiiiei«*iKlqi]^(infeif 
se.pasesiet* ^jusjiem^ soeias il^ailalis^ itf smt paiM 
mlamoPB lelreeqoales. eujus paixxMS piasw bsee 
Givilafe tulitiut verba "verbis, ^quast ^mmsa ee 
p^uj^ ^pespiNideiir. qtieni' tii pai^nfi cuin Mberi^ 
fecisti. pares dam non sint vestrae fortitiidiflis. 
pari spatia %rBBi^itea6 atque v^ Gallia ^t ' in 
BrifeaoBta. & parem ^ sapienttam hiic ' habet ae Ibiw 
itiaibyi»ihi^^Q9eeti dobitatis quid roe iaeera pah 
ski turpiiis quiini par est. par pari r^ferto; ^' 
oHiteil|uss8Bcislia vix tria atir quatuor ndoaioabtiir' 
paria^-i^coruili. ' •■; '■ v: 5 \-V. \ 

iMfmalk; i. e^ whisky has the y^topis^ <^ 
b^iwg thtiti^whichi as mJiM^isindieist^iywfkus^ 
on a level. jEquus et pknus locus, seiqufiiiii arci* 
bus flggebem attoHere. in aequos et pares iastidio* 
sus, in inferiores crudelis. partem pedis esse aeqpis^ 
lem ateri parti, mons aequali dorso continuus. 
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Orbius meU9 fere aequalis (coatemporary) aequa- 
Ijg gibi. viitutes inter 86 aeqaale^^ et pares, omlio 
par et laqualb re^s ipsi^. 

Cen^do meaoa #o ^^fimate poiue, q$ Censor. 
Cwsorea populi soboleSf ^ainilies, pecuoiasque 
o^P^Dto. quiQto quoque anno Siqilia tota oense- 
tur. qui minore/eium^a eensebaatur. Metaplmi- 
QBiify^ ffi ceq«apd» atqiie odstimaoda rea ait uirum 
Sifi.. Aristidea, qDQ totUia GrPddas jiiajtitia cen- 
setur. quid mthi aoimi in oavigando censes fore? 
cives civibua percere aaquum c^naeha^t. veremini, 
ceoseo, iiie to hoc soelere^ For proof of that pe- 
dHiar force of deliberate well weighed judgmenty 
wbicb tbe n^etaphorical meaning of censeo bears, 
\?^ Qiust look to tbe feet, tbat it was not oaly 
applied tQ thai most important estimate of tbe 
Cetnsor, but also of the Senator^ (eatinaating the 
ai^uments fqr and against any question in tbe 
senate) de ea re ita censeo: ut consules dent 
operam. belium SaoMiitibus et pa^rea eenauerimt 
e^ populua jusfsit.. Senatys cenawt ita &c. 

Judico (jus-dico) means properly to decide officii 
alijfy Q^jude^^ {but JUS dicere is (e give sentence) 
Ne quis in sua caMsa judjcet, ve( jiis sH>i dicat. 
nunquam auderet judjcare, deberi viro ^pXem^ 
quam m^ulier niUlo auctore di^isset. tujn Sem- 
pconiuji, perduellionis se judioafe Cn. Fulvio, 
dixit, quantae pecuni^ judicati easf^nt. Meta- 
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pboricall^s non epim nupfiero base judic^ntMr sed 
pondere. plura homines judicant 9dio aut ^more 
aut cupidttate &c. Coucip judicai:e soIe;t quid 
intersit inter, sic statqo et judico* 

Arbitror mentis properly to decide q9 ar- 
biter between parties. Simus et Crito vicinj 
nostri hie ambigunt de finibjus: me,.qep?re ^rbi- 
trum. dare arbitrurn .aliquibus d^ re ali^ua. esse 
arbitrum inter aliquos., si in eo,. quod utroque 
praesente arbitratus est, ^rbitrio p^n.tupi non es- 
set. Metaphorically^ atque haec, ut ego arbitror^ 
veteres rerum magis eventi^ moniti, quam rat^one 
docti, putaverunt et probaverunt. 

Existimo^ to draw an estimate ofy (^x. aes. n/xij, 
pretium.) In censii habendo potestas omnis 
aestimationis habendae censori permittitur. Metn-- 
phorice^ sed hoc statuitur, -sestimationena litium 
non esse judicium, orationes ex quibus existimari 
de ingeniis oratorum potest, quanta sim l^titia 
afi(ectus, facilius est tibi existipare, quam mihi 
scribere. eum qui boc fecit, avarum ppssumus 
existimare. male existimare de aliquo. artes. de 
quibus aliquid existimare possum. 

PtJito^ jfirst^ to prune ; secondly, (if we are to 
rely on Aulus Gellius,) to free an opinion from 
errors hj thinking. Non signat profecto aliud, 
quam id agere nos in re dubia obscuraque, ut 
decisis amputatisque fqlsis opinionibus^ quod vi- 
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deHuh ei^ 'iferUtHj et hfegrum et incdrruptum 
tttin^amus. 'Perseqiiittir irStetn attondehi fiti^. 
qtie ' ptitdnd6. ' M^aphorice^ vifficus ratfonem 
(dccouot] 'cmB^^Okhitio'crebroputet. cdm earn 
mebofb MtfbrtbM fMta:' idtim btec t^tb;'|it^#ii 
ibprddehs'vilKm;^*reiii'ipdam putasH. n^H ipiiiM 
me quicquam malaisse qaam 6cc. cum tihbUi: te 
(Miariv quath otniie^ illbs putaram. contetA'tiere 
aiiquem et pro tiibllo putare. 

Senthj cogit&i and opinor^ hnve iltk^dy heeA 
defined. ' m .. 

Vtriui^ue. Vterque means ^eich one^^f'two; 
or twb tdken sev&^alty. Cttm uterque trtrique 
eatet eiteitettua in con^peidttli. hiagnia' vis dst in 
fortUfia in ' otf^mque pattern td'iecfandas'ad res 
vel adversas. Quontatn trttiqile et Sdcfatici''et 
Ptott>nk^ esse Voliimus: brnos Imbebam scyphos : 
jubeo promi utrbsqtie. "' i' ' 

ifiM&d nieans 6&th;'xyr twt>lfiakeh coUhciltUy. 
Qui utramVis recte norit, atnbas noverft. jtitiaadb 
obstringatti atnbo, uter tediHrf*ftieriii. ' '* 

Qttisque ^ t6 «//,' ' u*(at ' ' tfte^que is ^ td ' two, 
meaf«ring daih one ofdlU ^ s^'oeraliiftJke^l ^ 

Nee eniiti tu is e^, quem fotma ^ta d^la^,' 
sed ndetilf eirjusqite is^t q(ikrqa& 'qu6d olfqUe- 
obtigit, fd quisque teneat. ut quamcumque rem a^ 
quoque cognovit, de ea mUlto dicat omatius* ego, 
quid ad te tuorum quisque necessarierum scrfbdt, 
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c^nsetur, cfjtew pnulUiu^P' ^9^, ^^M^^WH^ 

erat ^^ctoritati^ plurifflpm^ §4 RRfff^^ MWn 
batun. Mt quanti q^^qs^;sftjps^^i^i^t^;^90|^,%^ 

Omnis ineao^ properly: aii^ f^r> ^fff^i^^ n^ ^^ 
several parts y keeping ti^e^e i^tewlffin,vifi^ii^^ 
quisquis,meq[ns.eaph of the f^eral {^ts <?9ii»{]|es- 
ing the whole.) In profundenda voce omv^^^s^t 
pu3 injtenditw,,(the. whole, thiouah all^iits^^p^rtp.) 
s^i}guuiem SDuip omn^m profu^d^rei- (alli^ i^clucV 
ing every dropu) M. C!ra?su^ quem,aeu»# ait ,ia 
omni vita ri^s^ Lifjpili j^?, (ajl, mcJudjog^vefy part^ 
, Secondltf^ofutii^ n^ns.ei^ryiom thr<mgkQ§$t a : 
whole mml^r. J&jA herein itdi^^rs frpiap quiiaqqe,:; 
that quisque insists on the sepa^te jndiyidiis^ty 
of eachv^ere^s omnis draws d^e attentions to the 
individual no ippre than Jf, j^c^p^ary to jy^c?^, 
that none are ^ 9yt; ; J^, u^/ qf ^qc^^^ 
evjeryi in Eo^gU^h h^.nui^jljytbe^aDap jS?rc(^,^^|5h 
roan drew his arrow fo. ^^ ^^^^. ;JEvfr^,ii3a^. 
drew^. to:., JProteaj ptqfif . oqinejoa (pqI: /?§(*)% 
herself^bu^ every, on^of t^ ho4y) iNereida qv*- 
r^^ ju^i* QEuUtat : pmi^is awao?* ^par^entemque 
faces, et in oippi turro furentem. 

Thva the plural omnes means everjf onenk^^H^g: 
up the whole number^ the individuality of each 
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being no farther dmelt upon than is necessary to 
specify that all are taken. 

Omnai omnium ordhium hominum, (every main 
of every rank.) prc^fiteri omnia se amici causa 
esse facturos, (will do every thing.) caste lex 
jiibet adire ad deos, ariimo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia, (every tbing is comprised.) vix ulla res est 
per omnia aherisimilis, (through every instance.) 
plebs omnhi quam beltum malebant. 

Totus. We have seen that quisque individual- 
izes each, and omnis specif es every ; now tofus 
indicates the whole, inclusive of every and each, 
or, as Galium Bey renders it, all and sundry, 
altogether, (i. e. all-together.) 

Tota mente (in the whole of) atque omnibus 
(in every one of) artubus contremisco. Naves 
totsB fectae (made entirely of) ex - robore. toti 
Gallide bellum inferre. Nescro quid meditans 
nugarum totus in illis. Plancius totus noster est. 
totus \ti tetitiam effnsus. 

Vniversus means all in one, or, as we express 
it, all at oncd. Forgetting the individuality of 
each part (quisque), the number of parts making 
up the whole (omnis), and the whole, including 
all its parts (totus) ; universus brings it to our 
mind as one. universum mundum coroplecti, to 
embrace the world as one, to perceive that sim- 
plicity of design from which it may be inferred to 
be the work of One Great Being, omne coeluiD« 
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{every part making Up 1^ heaven^ i. e« its ulatiy 
^tars and planets,) totamque (^i^a^and^^ft tbe^ciitt^ 
time) cum universe mart termin mdnte c^npldste. 
(the whoie of the earth, inchiding every part^ ecnv- 
tinent, nationv city, &c. and f^ vast tsea^ as one 
body of water.) confusa.atque. uni versa defensio^ 
casum uttiversae pugnae non .neeesRariiim censebat. 
in casum univ^rsse dimicationis non veniebaint. 
universos esse pares aiebat^ dispersos te9tabatur 
perituros. ex iis rebus universis eloquentia cpa* 
Stat, quibus in singulis elaborareperiBagnum est. 
ut eadem sit utilitas unius cujosqueet universdriimi 
Orationis. Our forensic word pleading ap^ 
proaches the original meaning; but not the extent 
of this word* In Rome oratory was ^dressed 
much more to the feelings of the he3ret8,.tban iti 
our own country, and the judges were still more 
often moved by the persuasive arts of the rh^iD^ 
rician, than entangled by the subtleties of Ih^ 
logician, into the awarding of ^unjust sentences* 
Consequently oratio (from orare) would bevetore 
descriptive of the Roman style of eloquence> than^ 
of our own. Quinctilian says, Quos nisi et dele«» 
ctatione allicimus et viribus trahimus et nonnunk 
quam turbamus affectibus, ipsa quae just^ ac v^ra 
sunt tenere non possiiimuA. This derivation of 
oratio from orare, to pray, is in harnoony with the 
use of orator in Livy and Plautus : ad senatsm 
jMicis oratores missi. Venientes pacem petitum 
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onUoim Ro«am niMuol. Equidem heicle orator 
auiii» tad piDoadit parum. 

Sermo. The difiereoce betnreeo semio and 
orttio 18 thus expressed by QuiDtiliao: Nam mibi 
alian quaadatn videtur habere naturam seroio vul- 
garian diam viri eloqueotia oratio: cqi si res iodi- 
eafe modo satis esaet, nihil iiUm verborum |mo- 
prietaCem eiaboraret: sed cum debeot deleoteffe, 
movere, in piurimas animum audientis species 
impeUere, utetur iis quoque adjutoriis, quae ab 
etdem sunt nobis concessa natura. Nam. at la- 
oertos exercitatione coostringere et augere vireB et 
ccrforem trabere naturale est. Cicero says^ Et 
quoniam mc^na vis orationis est, eaque duplex : 
altera eontentionis altera sermonis, &c. seimo in 
dreulis, diaputationibus, congreanooibus fiumiia- 
rHifli versetur : pcarsequatur etiam coavivia. Here 
oratio is used as a generic tenB» answering more 
to die original sense of oraitt, as given by Varro, 
vriien he derives it from the genitive ofos^ 

L^euHo. The meaaiog of iocirtio wiil be evi- 
dctfit from what has been sakl of loqui. Sermo 
est omtio remisaa et fiftitima quotidiaiu^ locu- 
tioiii« 

Facukas is <^ved from the old word fiieul, 
which means the same as fiM^ilis, which is evi- 
dently an abbreviation of fedbilis, (do-able,) from 
&cio, Facultas then signifies the power afdoiftg" 
a thing with ease, Facultates sunt, aut quibus 
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^fec*Kud^ #t, mi sipet quibuB^-aiiqiHifrfjdfdijftci «^i 

potest. Hortensius, cui ftaomlab^ ^M^iboi fetml- 

Jtatemqtie dkendi nattimrlafglta -^11 ¥i«teiidiim 

^sfr^ major sit benignita^, qadm faciiltasi Mlk>tii 

buite Ifcultds inanefldiv €X0iMid&> non^ cwum'sctota), 

^d' ^tfeiii n€fce^ita« ftiit/ :<io*fe riHar«db^ 

tettip^e, si fecnitta^ eril?,; e!K|JtitrabiT»tiif ;: *ttb€«ier 

•arrfpefre^ fad^Hbt^m ^ IsBdetoA . ddeo* taitam^Stoioqs 

omnibus iitidefidi i^t«i femiliaiteliJ xJ^re.v ue fc«b«»t 

effieiendi fecwttaletai; vimj 'eloqueBti^ non rei^n^El- 

t«ira sed sua facirycale metKiv faoiilt^s dissemnieK a 

^Rhetorirfs ei^er^itatioriivbus accepta. Ut fac^ittte 

'thVit-i ■ ---'"^ -^ "' • -••■ ''-••• ' '"^'^ ■•-'''^■' 

Ftfci4it?»lk fe^ rtrthe^ra moral qu^Ktyv a* hftbiti^i^f 

litafe^t ijiimwi^te. feciJita* in audiertdo, tetfitiste 
in 'deceraeiido. « iHiiis eoini^fem ^-^mltiSl^iQft 
4ii« gTftvit«ftf «everit«tiqite a«peifs«risl ^ . i -^ 
Po*ei|fSa (pdtens) indmates/wa^^ otermen^mi^ 
ing from the possesion ofm^cm^ ofdbiingdn 
them: Potenfwi ^t ikd Mim eonSefrvanda^ elv^ft^ri us 
<ibfinenda, idontarimrrertma faciiltas. potWitla^ iH 
pdaka^tet artots/^p^tti nimi^irtttn-pbt^ntTe^ il61!i 
ferendse. condones illae, quibus quotidie xtienth 
potehtiafnfntndiose criminabatur. Contra fat^tioAem 
el potent iath paucor^m. consequrpotenttam. esse 
Tfi potentia. amplaet potenscivitas, opibus valens. 
- Potestas; We have seen that potentia mean 
power over men, arising from the possession c 
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those great nfieans by wirieh a man is constituted 
potens ; potestas signifies pomer or ability of 
doing any tkmg^ by which* a man potest facere 
aliquid. 

Si fuisse aiiis qtroque causa faciendi videbitor, 
aut potestas aliis defuisse demonstranda est, aut 
iacultas: potestas, si aut necesse, aut non sffu- 
isse, aut conficere aliquid non potuisse dicetur: 
facultas, si ratio, adjutores, adjumenta et cetera, 
quee ad rem pertinebant, defuisse aKcui demonstra- 
buntur. potestas augendn dignitatis, in patria 
moriendi, respirandi, deiigendi, tribuendorum be- 
neficiorum, cooptandorum sacerdotum, ageddi 
quotidie, belli gerendi, faciendi, testament], impe- 
randi &c. potestas rei frumentariae, omnium rennn, 
vitse necisque* potestas sit civi nostro motandte 
civitttis. fuit enim populi potestas. deorum pot- 
estas, mea potestas est. nihil est in nostra pot- 
estate, hujusce rei omnis potestas in vobis sita 
est. est in Pompeii potestate. privare aliquem 
potestate faciendi aliquid. permittere alicui pot- 
estatem faciendi aliquid. habere in potestate, sus- 
cipere in potestatem, venire in potestatem, per 
poteslatem auferre aliquid alicui. &c. &c. 

Vis means properly physical force and the 
exercise of it, (violence, &c.) and is, secondlgi 
applied to moral force. 

Vis fluminis, tempestatis, frigoris, veneoi : cele^ 
ritas et vfs equorum. 
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Vis ingenii> conscieoUa^, mentis,, aouai* in for- 
tuna, &c. 

Via diceDdi, rogandi, poeoitendi, &c. 

Vis oratoris, oratioois^ foBderis, &c. 

Vis ad deterrendum^ Gohortaoduin, ad seoundas 
res, ad dicendum. rei vipi et naturam explicare. 
pcepe iofinita visac materia artium. quae wh insit 
ID bis paucis verbis^ si attendes, iotelliges* vim vi 
repellere« 

Copia signifies not the power in the ^eot, but 
rather ihe supply of materials^ opportunity ^ iMir»- 
m^ntSj in a wordy of means Jbr doing £my thing. 

BeriMD Qopia verborum copiam gignit. Hor- 
tensius, cui sumaiain coptam £icuttatemqiie cb«- 
cendi Datura .elargita est. copia librorum, rei tiujai- 
liaris, consilii, pugnae) dioendi, videndi, armatorom, 
oui^Qiurn ad vitacn. neoessarioirum &c. 



Having examined the force of every :Word in 
the first ^Dtence of Cicero^s Offices, with the 
synonyms of each, according to principles, which 
have been developed in the preceding Essay, it 
remains that the reader commit these so firmly to 
memory, that he may be able to mention them 
readily and define them accurately. He will 
then judge whether this is not one of the surest 
means of obtaining that scholarship which both 
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underskmds and hm^ wditfo wilh readiness aad 
precisioD.; wbetber it m»y oot atso be dBsirabte 
ta devote some portico of time .every day^to ibis 
ob^t; lastly, wb^ber it i& not to be regretted 
that 80 little atteotioo is grveo to it at a more 
eai4y stage of sehokiFSlHp* 

Next in importance to tbe necessity of avoidi^ 
long and complicated graouoars, (as beiag sure 
to produce in tbe greater number of instances ibe 
evils so clearly expressed by Quiocti(ian%) is^fae 
necessity of obtaifiing* a ec^ia verborum ^ accii* 
rately understood and rapidly remembered* Unbl 
tbis is effected, it is impossible that the student 
should be able to write Latin in €he manner ex«- 
pected from him at our Universities, and (which 
Js even of greater importance) it is impossible that 
he should acquire that knowledge of langm^, 
which will enable him to devote the whole tiooe 
of his University education to higher objects than 
questions relating to the government, position, 
and meaning of words. 

Were judicious selections from Caesar, Terence, 

* QtiaiDi ut per emoes muDeroi penStm cognoscere ad 
sumniam scientise necessanum est, ka incipientibus breyiiis et 
simplicius tradi magis conveoit. Aut enira difficultate insti- 
tutionis tarn numerossB atque perplexaB deterreri solent : aut 
60 tempore, quo praecipue alenda ingenia atque iodulgentia 
quadam emitrienda sunt, asperiorum tractatu rerum atterun- 
tnr : aut bi hcec sola didicerut satis se iui tractos aiintrantnr. 
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di^ CJicem, illustrated by full and accurate voea- 
buiari«9, set forth by Ih^ auth&Hty of our public 
schools, and were the p&sses^idit bf a certain num- 
ber of Latin and Greek Words, (precisely defined 
and readily rememberedi) with a powet of using 
these words according to the nries of a grammar, 
(brief and clear, like those of the Charter House,) 
iliade:4:he iesi of the several periods of early seho- 
larship, there seems little doubt that the Universi- 
ties, freed from all necessity of teaching gram- 
matical and verbal elements, (vix hac setate digna,) 
would be able to devote more of the attention of 
their students to the literature of Greece and Rome, 
(including many of the moral sciences,) and would 
perhaps find time for more of mathematical and 
physical science than it is possible for them to 
teach whilst so mfwh of the grammatical and 
verbal parts of the Greek and Latin languages 
remain (at least in so many instances) to be 
learned ajier the student has entered their walls. 

There seems indeed little doubt, that whether 
the object of education be the acquisition of an 
accurate scholarship, or whether it he the drawing 
forth the powers of the mind, the practice of 
defining words with precision can scarcely be 
valued too highly. On the one hand, a clear and 
definite conception of the meaning of each word 
in a sentence, and a delicate sense of the shades 
of difierence between it and its synonyms^ is tbe 
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veiy best k^y to the grammar, the logic,, and the 
rhetoric of the whole passage* To tfie first, as 
leading us to discover the rationale of rules, which 
the grammarian often treats as arbitrary : to the 
secondt. as habituating ua to distinguish the pre- 
dicables of thought from ea<di other, and aot 
to confound them in misty and indefinite ideas, 
and, besides this, guiding us by a pxecise know- 
ledge of the particles of a language to that clear 
view of the modus concipiendi of an author, which 
is essential to our being able to see objects in the 
position in which be contemplated them : to the 
thinl, as exercising us in formii^ a just estimate 
of the force. of every word on the feelings of the 
hearer or reader, and of its power of touching those 
chords of association by wbicji passion is often 
more efifectually roused than by any laboured 
appeal to the feelings. For in rhetoric, as io 
poetry, the electric flash of passion, or .the solo- 
ing influence of sentiment, is joften coniieyed in a 
single word. 

Again it may be repeated, that a genuine pbik)* 
logy is the very best gymrrasium &>t the miodyibe 
very best school for exercising its capabilities, 
whether of attack or of defence ; and, which is 
most important of all, for giving it that power, 
which, avoiding the excitement of contenticHi, 
pursues its way in the peaceful confidence of its 
own strength, and enjoys the pleasures of intellect 
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neither as a means of vain dispkty, nor of uBsatisi- 
fying ambkion, but, asr the philosopher truly as*- 
serts, escceedfng all others iii putk^ and in- 
tensity. 

Indeed it may be questioned whether l^is is not, 
at least in by fer the greater number of instances, 
the true object of education. He who has been 
habituated to find pleasure in intellectual pursuits, 
has acquired sufficient power for all the average 
duties of life, and would in truth make a poor 
exchange, whether for his own comfort or the 
good of society, were he to gain more intellectual 
power in the place of a pure intellectual taste. 
The latter will tend to make him innocently and 
virtuously happy. He may not be roused to the ac- 
quisition of such force as belonged to a celebrated 
writer almost of our own times, who in early life 
was stimulated to burning the midnight oil by a 
jealousy of his neighbour's taper, and who in 
after life could speak of the countenance of the 
great as the only reward of intellectual labour; 
but neither is it the lot of many to need such 
force, whilst all require the means of happiness. 

Once again I return to the point from which I 
may appear to have wandered. The habit of 
defining words with accuracy and precision is the 
first element both of intellectual taste and intel- 
lectual power. It can hardly be cultivated too 
early, or persevered in too long. To use the 
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words of one who has taught us that words are 
things, as another taught that knowledge is pouter. 

Note, If the reader will refer to page 56 of the preceding 
Essay, he will obserr^ that I have there spoken of the advan- 
tage of attempting to ansmer in Latin minute questions respect* 
iog the matter and style of whatever he has been reading. Of 
questions relating to Style I shall give examples in the third 
part of this woric. By questions relating to matter I naean 
such as the following^ which the reader will answer, clause 
for clause, in the original Latin of the first sentence of Cicero's 
Offices. '' What advantages does Cicero admit his sop to be 
enjoying in his master and in the place in which he is study- 
ing? What result does he say may be expected from him? 
What does he state as the reasons for expecting this result ? 
What is the force of these reasons severally ? What exam^ 
and conduct does he nevertheless hold out to him? What is 
the extent of the example and conduct held out? What 
degree of imitation does he expect from him ? What is the 
object to be attained by this imitation V* Such questions win 
not only tend to impress the matter^ but also the words and 
collocation, on the mind. Add only such questions as '' vihmJt 
are the synonyms of this word?" Defilie each synonym ham 
the others ; and may we not say, omne tulit punctum ? 
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VERBAL INDEX. 



Abundo, 90. 

ac, 220. 
accipio, 15. 
accumulo, 174. 

ad, 156. 
adeo, 148. 
agnitio, 119. 
ago, 170—242. 
aequalis, 249. 
alter, 112. 
alius, 114. 
altus, 104. 
ambo, 252. 
amplifico, 125. 
annus, 71. 
arbitror, 251. 
arduus, 106. 
argumentum, 135. 
at, 199. 

atqui, 202. 
atque, 2 1 3. 
auctoritas, 108. 
audio, 74. 
augeo, 124. 
ausculto, 75. 
autem, 202. 
celsus, 105. 
censeo, 250. 
cetera, 114. 
coacervo, 174. 
cogo, 170. 
cognitio, 118. 
coromodum, 163. 
comporto, 175. 
comprehensio, 120. 



conceptib, 120. 
concilio, 170^ 
conducit^ 94. 
cbnficio, 244. 
conjungo, 167. 
congregb, 174. 
congero^ 175. 
contraho, 174. 
contineo, 170. 
convenit, 93. 
copia, 259, 
copula^ 169. 
cum, 69—165. 
cumulo, 124. 
debet,94. 
decet, 91. 
dico, 235. 
doctor, 107. 
documentum, 134. 
dumtaxat, 191. 
editus, 106. 
efficio, 243. 
effingo, 2a7. 
elatus, 107. 
eloquor, 237. 
et, 204. 
etiam, 221. 
etiamsi, 67. 
etsi, 63. 
exaggero, 125. 
ex audio, 75. 
exemplar, 129. 
exemplum, 129. 
exercitatio, 237. 
existimo, 251. 
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experientia, 238. 
exprimo, 237. 
glutino, 169. 
hie, 76. 
hodie, 74. 
hortor, 96. 
jam, 72. 
idem, 246. 
ille, 76. 
in, 181. 
indicium, 130. 
iostitutum, 94. 
intelligentia, 12?. 
ipse, 88. 
is, 84. 
iste, 86. 
its, 146>. 
item,. 150. 
jubeo, 96, 
judico, 250. 
jus, 93. 
licet, 92. 
ligo, 169. 
locutio, 266. 
loquor, 236. 
magister, 107. 
roodo, 18^. 
moneo, 95. 
monitum, 95. 
monumentum, 133. 
multiplico, 127. 
nee, 175. 
necto, 168. 
necesse est, 92. 
neque, 175. 
Dihilominus, 137. 
nota, 132. 
nunc, 73, 
ob, 98. 
occasio, 164. 
omnis, 253. 
opinio, 117. 
oportet, 91. 
opportunitas, 164. 
opus est, 92. 



' oratio, 255. 
par, 249. 
perceptio, 119. 
perficio, 244. 
perinde, 153. 
philosophia, 97. 
plecto, 168. 
plico, 168. 
• polleo, 128. 
possum, 126. 
potentia, 258. 
potestas, 258. 
prseceptum, 94. 
pro, 100. 
procerus, 106. 
pronuntio, 237. 
prout, 154. 
propter, 97. 
puto, 251. 
quamquam, 62. 
quanrvis, 74). 
quasi, 151. 
que, 204. 

quemadmodum, 153. 
queo, 128. 
quisque, 252. 
quoad, 149. 
quoque, 225. 
redundo, 90. 
reliquus, 115. 
scientia, 115. 
sed, 196. 
sensus, 121. 
sententia, 122. 
semper, 164. 
sermo, 256. 
sic, 145. 
sicut, 149. 
similis, 248. 
singulatim, 195. 
singulariter, 196. 
signum, 131. 
sive, 155. 
solum, 189. 
specimen, 130. 
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stipo, 170. 
striDgo, 170. 
studium, 239. 
talis, 247. 
tam, 147. 
tametsi^ 69. 
tamen, 136. 
tamquara, 151. 
tantum, 190. 
texo, 169. 
totus, 254. 
tractatio, 238. 
turn, 231. 



tunc, 74. 
unice, 194. 
uDiversus, 254. 
urbs, 111. 

U8U8, 162. 

usque, 148. 
ut, 138. 
uterque, 252. 
utilitas, 161. 
valeo, 127. 
velut, 152. 
vestigium, 136. 
vis, 259. 



N. B. The reader will please to observe, that the refereooQS 
to Cicero's Offices in the body of the work are made to 
Ernesti's edition. The Jirst figure indicates the minor divi- 
sions of Ernesti, the second figure specifies the number of the 
line, counting from the first line in each minor division. 
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